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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JESUS AND THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 



ERRATA. 



Page ], line 2, for "known to ancients'* read "known to 
the ancients.'* 

Page 68, note one, for " See p. 68 " read '' See pp. 57, 58." 
Page 75, line 2 from below, for " Barrabas " read Barabbas." 



Readers are earnestly requested to make these 
corrections at once, and then tear out this slip. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JESUS AND THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

I. 

n^INETEEN hundred years ago the whole civilised world 
-Ll kaown to ancients bowed beneath the sceptre of the 
Emperor of Eome. Everywhere from Britain to ^Ethiopia the 
Roman eagles had marked the track of victory. The Atlantic 
Ocean and the African desert had interposed impassable na- 
tural barriers to the West and South ; the Rhine and Danube 
formed a northern frontier against the Barbarians. In the 
East alone the invincible legions had been baffled, for the 
Parthian or new Persian monarchy contested with varying 
.fortune of war the possession of the district of the Euphrates, 
and the wandering tribes of north-western Arabia were 
troublesome neighbours whom it was easy to defeat but 
impossible to subdue. For this reason Syria and Phoenicia 
were generally occupied by a very considerable military 
force. 

The whole of this enormous area was divided into pro- 
vinces (conquered territories) of Rome, and was ruled by 
governors. The only exception was furnished by Middle 
and Southern Italy; for about a century before the com- 
mencement of our era the inhabitants of these districts, 
sword in hand, had extorted from the citizens of Rome the 
concession of equal rights, and now stood under the imme- 
diate government of the Roman Senate. But even in the East 
there were eome few peoples who were &tiU dignified, with 
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2 JESUS AND THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

the name of allies, and allowed to retain their own princes as 
vassals of Eome. These peoples, though bound to pay 
tribute and serve in the army, still preserved the shadow of 
independence. Originally the title of Eoman citizen was 
only allowed to a foreigner as a reward for some signal ser- 
vice, but eventually it was granted to anyone who paid a 
fixed sum of money. The title was greatly coveted, for it 
gave those who bore it the privilege of appeal from the juris- 
diction of the local governors to the imperial court at Eome. 

With regard to language the gigantic empire was split 
into two great sections. Latin prevailed in the West, but 
in the East, ever since the times of Alexander the Great, 
Greek had been the universal language. 

Octavianus, better known under the name of Augustus, 
heir to the great JuHus Caesar, was the first to ascend the 
imperial throne, which he did after a sanguinary civil war 
(reigned 29 b.o. to 14 a.d.). And now, for the first time for 
centuries, there was peace ; and the doors of the temple of 
Janus at Eome, which always stood open in time of war, 
were closed. Under Augustus the provinces were divided 
into two classes. To those which had neither internal 
commotions nor hostile invasions to fear governors were 
appointed yearly by the Senate ; but those which were 
threatened by tumult or war were governed by nominees of 
the Emperor. These imperial provinces were for the most 
part situated on the frontier, and in them the five-and-twenty 
legions of the empire were quartered. In fact their gover- 
nors were military commanders, each of them supported by 
a general overseer of the taxation. Important sub-districts, 
such as Palestine, were sometimes placed under the imme- 
diate control of deputy-governors, who combined the ad- 
ministration of the military, the judicial, and the financial 
.affairs of their respective districts. 

The Eoman supremacy weighed like lead upon the subject 
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peoples. So far from respecting their independence the 
governors aimed rather at extinguishing all national pecu- 
liarities. But the worst abuse was the systematic draining 
of the provinces by the contractors of taxes, who practised 
the most shameless extortion with impunity. On the other 
hand, the widest toleration of the various rehgions was prac- 
tised by Eome. The governors were instructed to respect 
the rehgious convictions of the peoples. Thus, for example, 
the military standards to which the Caesar's image was affixed 
had never been carried into Jerusalem before the time of 
Pilate, out of regard to the Jewish horror of image- worship. 
The Boman magistrates in many of the conquered districts 
took part officially in the public worship of their respective 
territories; and Augustus even went so far as to assign a 
portion of the imperial revenues drawn from Palestine to the 
maintenance of the daily sacrifice in the temple on Mount 
Zion. Generally speaking, then, the Bomans were far from 
desiring to force the worship of their own gods upon all their 
allies or subjects. But there was one exception to this rule. 
It was required, throughout the whole empire, that divine 
honours should be paid to the Emperor; and the demand in- 
volved the Jews, and the Christians after them, in grievous 
perplexities. 

The Bomans themselves were forbidden by law to go over 
to a foreign religion ; but the regulation was seldom enforced. 
Indeed, the religious condition of the ancient world made it 
impossible to carry it otLt ; for faith in the national deities 
was tottering to its fall amongst Bomans and Greeks alike. 
In fact, it had out-lived itself; and philosophy had powerfully 
contributed to its overthrow. A deep dissatisfaction made 
the want of something better keenly felt, and an ever stronger 
yearning after a purer conception of the nature and the will 
of the Deity threw many a one into the arms of Judaism, 
just as it afterwards prepared the way for Christianity. 
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II. 

The civil war between the brothers Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus, sons of the Maccabaean prince Alexander JannaBus, 
had brought the Eomans under Pompey into Judaea (64 b.c); 
and once established there as rulers, they obstinately main- 
tained their footing. It was through their favour and by 
the force of their arms that the Idumaean Herod, son of 
Antipater, the adviser of Hyrcanus, secured the Jewish 
throne (from 37 to 4 b.c). He threw down the temple of 
Zerubbabel, and raised a new and magnificent structure in 
its place. The building of this temple occupied eight years, 
and the cost was enormous. Herod was an energetic and 
magnificent ruler, but a thorough despot. His suspicious 
character and unnatural cruelty merited the burning hatred 
with which he was regarded by his subjects. This aversion 
was so intense that on his death the Jews sent a special 
embassy to Eome, praying the Emperor not to impose upon 
them a prince of the house of Herod, but rather to allow 
them to follow their own laws and customs, under the super- 
vision of the governor of Syria. But their petition was 
rejected, and Augustus, giving effect to the will of Herod, 
divided the country amongst that monarch's sons. Archelaus 
received Idumaea, Judaea, and Samaria ; Herod Antipas be- 
came tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea; and Philip obtained 
the northern regions east of the Jordan. After a reign of 
nine years Archelaus was accused at Eome, by his own 
subjects, of gross misdeeds, was deposed by the Emperor, 
and banished to Vienna (in Gaul), a.d. 6. His territory was 
added to the, province of Syria, and came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Eoman governors who had their seat at Caesarea, 
on the sea coast. The fifth of these governors, Pontius 
Pilate (a.d. 26 — 87) is the one best known to us. On the 
death of Philip, in a.d. 34, his district also was incorporated 
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with Syria, and some years afterwards, in a.d. 89, Herod 
Antipas was deposed by the Eomans and banished to 
Lyons. 

Meanwhile, however, a grandson of Herod the Great, by 
another line, had obtained the title of King, through the 
favour of the Emperor, and had had the former territory of 
PhiHp assigned to him (a.d. 87). Galilee and PersBa were now 
(a.d. 89) added to his domain ; and finally Judaea, Idumsea, 
and Samaria were placed under him, so that the whole land of 
the Jews was once more imited (a.d. 41 — 44) under a prince of 
its own, Herod Agrippa I. He succeeded in gaining the affec- 
tion of his people by his strict regard to rehgious observances, 
but he died after a very short reign. His son, Agrippa II., 
did not succeed him, but was afterwards, in a.d. 58, appointed 
to the general supervision of the temple, with the right of 
nominating the High Priest. Henceforth, all Palestine was 
a Eoman Province, and as there had been seven governors 
before Agrippa I. so there were seven after him. The fourth 
and fifth of these, Claudius FeHx (a.d. 52 — 61), and Porcius 
Festus (a.d. 61 — ^^68) are mentioned in the New Testament. 
Under the seventh, Gessius Florus, that revolt against Eome 
burst out which ended in the fall of the Jewish state and the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple (a.d. 66—70). 

The cruelty and extortion, the caprice and incompetence 
of Florus had doubtless hastened this outburst ; but inde- 
pendently of all this, it might have been long foreseen. For 
a century past an increasing fermentation had been obser- 
vable amongst the Jews. It had given rise as early as the 
times of Herod the Great to repeated tumults, and when, at 
the deposition of Archelaus, the Boman governor held a 
census in the new province, certain wild spirits had unfurled 
the banner of revolt against Eome. These " zealots " as 
they were called, for God and the fatherland, gradually 
formed a party in Israel, and grew more numerous ^nd more 
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fanatical year by year, till at last they utterly destroyed the 
influence of the party of order and submission, and carried 
away the whole people with them. 

Let us now glance at the internal organisation and con- 
dition of the people. The highest official position was that 
of the High Priest, but Herod the Gr^at had set the example 
of deposing and appointing the High Priest by royal authority, 
and had conferred the dignity upon a family of priests, who 
though Jews, were not natives of Palestine ; so the lustre of the 
office had greatly dechned. The post was passed backwards 
and forwards between a few famiUes, and not many of the 
high priests remained in office much above a year. Their 
ambition was then satisfied, and they willingly resigned the 
honour in favour of some successor, especially if he were a 
brother or other near relative. As a rule they secured but 
little personal respect from the people. The high priest 
was the president of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, a body 
which pronounced judgment without appeal, as the supreme 
Jewish authority both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. Its 
decisions were even held binding by the Jews residing in 
foreign countries. But it had no power to carry out the sen- 
tence of death without the consent of the Eoman governor. 
There were also judges in every city in Palestine, and each 
synagogue had its council of elders, who exercised certain 
judicial powers. 

Israel's great misfortune was want of unanimity. Up to the 
last moment of its existence the nation was torn asunder by 
bitter religious and political disputes. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees in particular were violently opposed to one another. 
The Sadducees were the aristocratical party, composed of the 
families from which the high priests were drawn, together 
with their adherents and certain other distinguished families. 
They laid great stress upon the privileges of the priests and 
upon the dignity and the sanctity of the order ; they sedulously 
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cultivated tiie friendship of their rulers, including the Eomans, 
and insisted upon submission to authority and the mainte- 
nance of order. The Pharisees, on the other hand, were the 
national party. Filled with a lofty sense of Israel's preemi- 
nence above other nations, and the privileges it might claim as 
the people of God, they scrupulously avoided aU intercourse 
with the heathen, endeavoured to develope the religion of the 
Law in accordance with the wants of the age, and maintained 
the sanctity of all Israelites as members of the priestly nation. 
Narrow-minded, scrupulous, and formal, they were neverthe- 
less inspired with untiring zeal in the service of Yahweh, with 
unreserved devotion to his glory, and with inextinguishable 
hope in the future of his people. As a rule, the love and 
honour in which the people held them, equalled the in- 
difference or even dislike with which they regarded the Sad- 
ducees. But the Sadducees, on the other hand, held the 
reins of authority, though the Pharisees could make their 
influence felt in the Sanhedrin, to which a certain number 
of members were appointed from the order of the Scribes. 
These Scribes received their education at the University or 
Colleges of Jerusalem, made the study of the Law the task 
of their Hves, and then interpreted and applied it in the 
synagogues. For the most part they adopted the principles 
of the Pharisees with heart and soul. The Zealots too, be- 
longed originally to the Pharisaic school, but while the 
majority of the party were opposed to violence, the Zealots 
were determined agitators, and were finally the cause of 
Israel's faU, after a hopeless struggle. 

Lastly, the Essenes must be added to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. They were not simply a school or party, how- 
ever, but a special sect which had risen out of Pharisaism. 
They may be best described as an order of Jewish monks. 
Their numbers are estimated at four thousand. Still more 
strict and scrupulous than any of the other Jews, they were 
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not content with the ordinary observance of the Ijaw, and so 
withdrew themselves from all public life in nervoos fear of 
contamination, and formed a little society by themselves. 

The mass of the people remained as a role nnshaken in 
their fideUty to their religion, scmpnlous in the observance of 
the Law, and zealous in attending the synagogue, and, at the 
high feasts, the temple. They were impressed with a sense 
of their own dignity, which was only too apt to degenerate 
into narrow-miaded national pride, and hatred of the foreigner 
or heathen. They bore the yoke of Bome uneasily, and 
entertained an unmeasured contempt and aversion for the 
Samaritans. They were in constant hope of being deli- 
vered by their God from the miseries they now endured; 
and this '< Messianic expectation," which filled so many 
bosoms, sometimes rose to the glow of inspiration, or burst 
into a flame of consuming passion. JudsBa, and especially 
Jerusalem, was the seat of Jewish orthodoxy, that is to say 
of the most fanatical enthusiasm for the strict observance of 
the Law and Levitical ''cleanness.'' Galilee, the most beau- 
tiful portion of the country, was surrounded by heathens, 
and inhabited by a half- Jewish half-heathen population. 
The GaUlseans were as full of reUgious zeal as the men of 
Judaea themselves, and indeed were still more easily roused 
to action by the cry " for God and for Israel I*' But they 
were nevertheless considered more or less "unclean.*' There 
was, moreover, a tolerably large class of persons who either 
-did not observe the Law with sufficient strictness, or were 
too free in their intercourse with the heathen. They were 
known as " the peoples of the land," and were looked down 
upon as unclean. So, too, we meet with a class described 
as ** sinners," who were excluded from the civil and eccle- 
siastical communion of the Jews. The sentence of excom- 
munication had been pronounced upon them by the synagogue 
for some grave moral or religious offence. To the same class 
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belonged the tax-collectors or "publicans," who were branded 
as hirelings of the Eoman conquerors, and traitors to their 
fatherland and their religion, and were hated and cursed by 
their countrymen. 

Ever since Shalmanezer and Nebuchadrezar had carried 
away the IsraeHtes into captivity, and still more since the 
successors of Alexander the Great had founded their king- 
doms, a large proportion of the Jewish nation had been scat- 
tered aU over the ancient world, and was called "Israel in 
the Dispersion." In Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, 
and Italy, but still more in Babylonia and Egypt, con- 
siderable communities of Jews were estabHshed. They retained 
their national and reHgious allegiance, formed Httle societies 
by themselves, studied the Law in their synagogues, kept up 
an intimate connection with their true fatherland, and at the 
Passover especially, streamed by thousands to the temple. 
In Alexandria the Jews rose to a most distinguished position, 
•and the more cultivated amongst them attempted to effect a 
union between the religion of Yahweh and the Greek philo- 
sophy and culture. It was there that the Old Testament 
was translated into Greek, and so made accessible to stran- 
gers. There, too, a new Jewish Hterature sprang up, and a 
curious school of Jewish philosophy flourished. The Jews 
were favoured by the -authorities almost everywhere, and, 
though they were hated by the heathen populace, they made 
numerous converts to their rehgion. These converts were 
known as " Proselytes." 

Before long Israel was to yield to the heathen world the 
religious privilege of which it was so proud — ^the possession 
of the purest knowledge of God's nature and his will. 

III. 
Such was the scene upon which Jesus and his Apostles 
appeared. 
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Jesus — ^whom three or four hundred millions of disciples 
so justly honour as the greatest of all who have ever lived 
on earth — was born and bred in Nazareth, a secluded moun- 
tain village in Galilee. His parents were called Joseph and 
Mary, and belonged to the humbler class of citizens. They 
had a large family, but none of its members except James, 
and perhaps Judas, ever gained a place of distinction amongst 
the followers of Jesus. But httle is known of the youth of 
Jesus, nor can we say with certainty how old he was when 
he entered upon public life. 

But we do know the occasion of his leaving the narrow 
circle in which he lived. In the wilderness of Judah, not 
far from the Jordan, a prophet of the name of John had 
risen. The fact was remarkable enough in itself, for no 
prophet had appeared for four or five centuries past, and the 
gift of prophecy seemed to have vanished altogether. But the 
striking character of John himself, his severe mode of life, 
somewhat analagous to that of the Essenes, and still more 
the subject matter of his preaching, all combined to make 
him the object, for a time at least, of universal attention. 
He preached that the deliverance was near at hand, that 
God was about to fulfil the hope of former generations, the 
promises of ancient oracles, and that the Messianic king- 
dom would be soon established. He called upon his country- 
men to amend their lives, and so to hasten the dawn of this 
glorious day, and, above all, escape the fearful judgment 
which God would bring upon all sinners. He collected a 
band of disciples round him, and if anyone listened to his 
preaching and gave evidence of true repentance, he baptised 
him in the Jordan. By means of this rite, the symbol of 
purity, he intended to proceed at once to the practical 
measure of inaugurating the Messianic kingdom, by form- 
ing a community of its future subjects. 

The fame of John has found its way to Nazareth ; and 
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Jesus, whose soul burns for the coming of the kingdom of 
God, lays down his work, bids farewell to his family, and sets 
out from Nazareth towards the spot where John is preaching. 
He listens to him, is baptised by him, and remains some 
time with him. 

But the career of John is brought to a sudden close. 
Herod Antipas has flung him into the dungeon whence he is 
never to come out alive. Is there no one to take up the task 
he has been compelled to leave unfinished, and prepare 
Israel for the approaching Messianic kingdom ? Yes. The 
violent interruption of the work of John was the signal for 
Jesus to come forward. The subject matter of his preaching 
was at first almost identical with that of his predecessor. 
But, as his character was widely different from John's, so he 
took up his task in quite another spirit, and cherished a far 
more exalted and spiritual conception of the Messianic king- 
dom. He did not withdraw into the desert, but returned to 
Galilee, mingled in the busy life of the people, preached 
when and where he could find the opportunity, and turned 
more especially to the outcasts of Jewish society. He looked 
upon it as his special task to teach the despised "peoples of 
the land ** something of God and the way to serve Him, and to 
raise the publicans and sinners out of their moral wretched- 
ness. If he could succeed in this, the kingdom of God would 
no longer be delayed. 

He established himself at Capernaum, a busy place by 
the sea of Galilee, on the great commercial road to Syria. 
For he knew that he would not find a ready hearing in his 
native place. When he did preach there, some time after- 
wards, his fellow-townsmen, who had never noticed anything 
that marked him off from others, could not bring them- 
selves to think of him as a prophet, and even his own family 
failed to understand him. Jesus let nothing discourage him; 
but went about through the different towns and villages of 
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Galilee preaching of the kingdom of God, generallyin figu- 
rative language, and in parables, or stories; bearing "witness 
to God's infinite and eternal love, and the holiness that He 
requires from. His children; seeking out the lost with a 
patience that was never weary. The impression he pro- 
duced was deep, especially when he had cured a certain 
number of persons subject to nervous diseases, whose sick- 
ness was attributed to evil spirits supposed to dwell in them. 
A host of disciples, some of them women, gathered round 
him, and wherever he went the people thronged to hear him. 
He chose twelve of his followers as his constant companions, 
to receive a more special training, and to be his trusted 
Mends. He intended eventually to send them out to publish 
everywhere the approaching establishment of the kingdom of 
God. 

How long he worked in Galilee is uncertain. The term 
of his preaching is usually estimated at three years, but 
without sufficient reason. Others think that it only lasted a 
Httle more than a year (a.d. 84 — 85), and there is much to 
be said in support of this opinion. But however long or 
short his ministry may have been, he was unwearied in his 
labours. He never allowed himself a moment's rest, and 
since the hours of the day left him no time of leisure, it was 
no rare thing for him to sacrifice the hours of sleep in order 
to recover from the distractions of the daytime, to think over 
his work and his surroundings, and to strengthen himself 
by prayer. 

His attitude towards the religion of Israel requires special 
explanation. He did not reject it, but in the spirit of the 
great prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries he en- 
deavoured to develope its higher aspects. Outward cere- 
monies, precepts about the sabbath, Levitical " cleanness," 
prohibitions of certain kinds of food and all such things, 
though regarded by his contemporaries as the very essence 
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of religion, had little value in his eye. The moral re- 
quirements of the Law, on the other hand, he placed in the 
foreground, at the same time extending their application. 
Irreproachable conduct was not enough for him ; he required 
purity in the very dispositions of the heart, boundless love, 
mercy, humility, gentleness. He spoke of God as the Father 
in heaven, whose love embraces all and who desires that all 
should be saved. He rose above narrow national prejudices ; 
felt the priceless worth of every human soul, and had such 
deep, firm faith in human nature, that he threw open the 
gates of salvation to every one, even the most abandoned. 

Jesus could not preach and work in this way without 
coming into collision with those who were still guiding the 
religious life of his people along the line of development it 
had followed ever since the time of Ezra. Indeed he must 
eventually come into collision with the government itself. 
At first there was nothing to bring him into contact with the 
Badducees, and they took no notice of him. The Essenes, 
too, had so completely shut themselves off from social life 
that he never met them after his appearance in pubHc. On 
the other hand he was thrown into the closest relations with 
the Pharisees from the beginning to the end of his public 
life. No doubt he had been taught, as part of his rehgious 
education, to esteem them highly ; it was from them, espe- 
cially &om the GalilaBan scribes, that he had gained in the 
synagogue his earhest knowledge of the Holy Scriptures of 
his people ; and their zeal for the kingdom of God, their long- 
ing for its establishment, and their constant straining after 
" righteousness " had marked them out as his spiritual 
guides. And although he gradually became aware of much 
that offended him in their whole scheme of life, in their 
formaUty and worship of the letter, their self-righteousness 
and hardness towards the outcasts of church and society, yet, 
at first, he was willing to retain a favourable opinion of them. 
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And they, on their side, regarded his appearance with 
interest, met him in no unfriendly spirit, and pointed out to 
him what they regarded as his mistakes. But gradually 
their relations became more strained. His intercourse with 
the unclean appeared to them a desecration of the servicer of 
Yahweh. Then they noticed again and again, and with 
ever-growing indignation, how careless he was in observing 
those precepts of the Law that referred to the outward life. 
At last, they saw clearly that he was attempting to establish 
the supremacy of a new principle of religious life, and that 
his preaching was coming into more and more direct conflict 
with the popular religion of his times. They now regarded 
him as a false prophet and a seducer of the people. And 
Jesus on his side, came by this very opposition to under- 
stand the dark side of the Pharisaic teaching. He attacked 
it earnestly and emphatically, and strove to undermine its 
influence with the people. The conflict thus begun, grew 
more and more violent as time went on, till at last the 
crash became inevitable. 

IV. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the mind of 
Jesus himself, as his experiences of life deepened. His 
views as to himself, as to the fate that awaited him, and as 
to the future of his people, had been greatly modified. 

As for himself, he had never occupied a conspicuous place 
in his own thoughts. From first to last it was the work he 
had to do, and not his own person, that engaged his chief 
attention. At first he regarded himself simply as the herald 
of the kingdom of God, with the special mission of seeking 
out the " lost " of Israel. But he could not long remain 
unconscious that he had power to satisfy every religious 
want of the human heart. As he uttered the truths which his 
own soul had revealed to him, in communion with God, he 
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learned, with absolute certainty, that these were the highest 
and purest truths which man could find, that they made 
plain to all, whether to the repentant sinner or "to the stead- 
fastly virtuous, the closeness of their relationship to God, 
the absolute reverence they owed to Him, and the natural 
union which should make them one with Him. Then he 
perceived that he must look for no other greater than himself, 
no Messiah whose forerunner he was, and who would take 
his stand above him ; and at last he made the heroic resolve 
that he would be the Messiah himself ; that he himself, cost 
what it might, would found that kingdom of God, the near 
approach of which he had announced. 

But he never for a moment dreamt of ascending an 
earthly throne as the Messiah. Nothing could have been 
further from his thoughts. Long ago he had formed a far 
purer conception of the kingdom of God than that enter- 
tained by the ordinary Israelite, or even by John. He had 
seldom imitated John in hurling forth the threat of a fearful 
judgment to precede the founding of the kingdom, nor had 
he ever shared his people's dreams of a fearful vengeance to 
be inflicted upon the heathen oppressors. His profound 
and glorious conception was that of a society permeated 
by the purest principles of piety and virtue, gradually 
extending itself by its own intrinsic power until at last defi- 
nitely established in all its glory by a special act of God. 
So when he determined to call this Messianic kingdom into 
being himseK, he had utterly renounced all those ideas of 
worldly splendour which his countrymen attached to the 
title of Messiah. He was more disposed to expect that his 
life would close in darkness ; and in connection with the un- 
favourable reception which he now expected for his sublimest 
conceptions, he began to dwell upon the thought of divine 
chastisement and the fearful judgment of God far more than 
he had done before. He saw that he could not rely on 
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the support of the masses, that the opposition to his person 
and his principles grew more violent from day to day, that 
his struggle with the Pharisees, the most powerful religious 
school of the times, was likely to prove fatal to himself. 
How little had he thought when first he began his work that 
it could ever come to this 1 The heavens were then so clear 
above him ; but now they were overcast with dark and ever 
darker clouds. John had fallen a victim to his zeal for the 
kingdom of God, and in his fate Jesus now saw his own 
foreshadowed. As time went on this presentiment grew 
stronger and stronger. It cost him an effort to reconcile 
himself to the gloomy prospect, but he famiharised himself 
with the thought that if he must lay down his life for the 
cause, then facing death was an essential part of the task that 
was laid upon him, the inauguration of that kingdom of God of 
which he had been laying the foundations. The first period 
of his ministry is pervaded by a bright and joyous spirit, but 
henceforth his manner becomes more depressed and a .tone 
of sadness is cast over his preaching. 

But this changed feeling was not wholly due to his altered 
expectations with reference to his own lot. He had altogether 
changed his views and anticipations with regard to Israel too. 
He loved his fatherland with all his heart. He prized the 
religious privileges of his people to the utmost. He had 
hoped, with the ancient prophets, that Israel would fulfil its 
calling, and would take the first place in God's kingdom. 
Though the heathen were also to be admitted, yet Israel 
would still be the guide and the light of the nations. But 
the violent opposition he had encountered on the one side, 
and the indifference he had met with on the other, had gra- 
dually taught him to know his people better, and now he 
saw that the close of Israel's glorious history would be far 
other than he once had thought. His people, as a people, 
would be shut out from the kingdom of God, and his country 
was rushing upon a miserable fate. 
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Jesus perceived that the decisive moment for his work, 
for his life, for his ppople was at hand. He determined to 
prepare his disciples for the crisis. He had never yet pro- 
claimed himself the Messiah, or given utterance to his dark 
forebodings. Once, when he was journeying through the 
northern portion of the country, unaccompanied except by 
his twelve more intimate companions, he asked them who 
men thought he was, and whom they held him to be them- 
selves. They answered that the mass of his followers still 
looked on him as the forerunner of the kingdom of God, but 
that as for themselves, they reverenced him as the Messiah. 
Jesus accepted their testimony, but sternly forbade them to 
. speak of it to any one. Soon afterwards he added that he 
' was not destined to become a king, but rather to be put to 
death at Jerusalem. But his disciples simply could not un- 
derstand or beheve his words, though he afterwards repeated 
them several times still more distinctly. 

Why did he go to Jerusalem if so fully conscious of the 
danger it involved ? Because it was absolutely necessary for 
the cause he had at heart that he should do so, and when 
duty called anxiety for his personal safety must not hold 
him back. His conduct had already roused such opposition 
that he could hardly limit his activity to so remote a place 
as Galilee without appearing to hold back on purpose. And 
besides, even there the opposition had become so strong that 
he could not well continue his work on the same footing as 
before. But his chief reason for going up to Jerusalem was 
that it was the focus of Israel's religious Ufe, in which all 
great religious questions must be fought out. There and 
there only could he give his people the choice between his 
principles, his thoughts about God*s character and wiU, his 
spiritual conception of the kingdom of God on the one hand, 
and the prevaihng formalism represented by the scribes on 
the other. His countrymen must then make their choice. 
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He took advantage of the approaching Passover to execute 
his plan, for thousands of Jews, from every quarter of the 
world, would stream to the temple to celebrate that feast. 

He accomplished this memorable journey to the capital 
by easy stages. He took his way through the district east 
of Jordan, crossed the ford at Jericho, spent the night in that 
city with a pubHc functionary of the name of Zaochseus, 
passed on through Bethany, where he already had or now 
made faithful friends, and then crossed the Mount of Olives, 
and entered Jerusalem surrounded by a troop of GalilflBans, 
who raised shouts of joy and triumph in his honour. He at 
once asserted his mission as a rehgious reformer, by driving 
out the dealers and the sacrificial beasts from the forecourt 
of the temple. He remained at Jerusalem for several days, 
preaching in one of the halls of the temple, and from time to 
time involved in controversial disputes. But at night he with- 
drew into a secret place of retreat, for he knew that his liberty 
and life were threatened. The authorities at Jerusalem, who 
regarded him as a false prophet, or dreaded the effect of his 
preaching upon public order, tried to get him into their 
power, but dared not lay hands on him by day for fear his 
followers should raise a tumult. But when he had eaten the 
Passover with his disciples on the evening of the fourteenth 
of Nisan, one of them betrayed his place of refuge to the 
Sanhedrin. Under cover of the darkness he was seized, 
and was instantly tried and condemned as a blasphemer or 
heretic. The law prescribed stoning as the punishment of 
this offence, but the Eoman governor, to whom application 
must be made for leave to carry out the sentence of death, 
took the affair into his own hands, and had Jesus crucified 
on the first day of the feast, upon a hill called Golgotha, 
outside the city walls. 

By such a murderous issue was the richest of human 
lives brought to a hasty close. But Jesus had foreseen' it 
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and had not shrunk from it. It was needful to his cause. 
The future of his work was secured, the kingdom of God was 
founded. In this conviction Jesus breathed his last, under- 
going a fearful martyrdom. 

V. 

The execution of the Master was a crushing blow to the 
disciples. They had flattered themselves to the last with the 
belief that he whom they had reverenced as the Messiah 
would ascend the royal throne. And now that he was put to 
death as a malefactor, their faith for a moment gave way and 
they knew not what to think of him. They hastened back 
to Galilee, and there they slowly recovered from the 
shock. The Master's words came back to their minds, his 
image rose again before them, and under the influence 
of varied reminiscences and impressions the behef in his 
Messiahship revived, and the disciples were convinced that 
he could not have remained in the land of shadows, but must 
have risen from the dark realms of the dead and been received 
for a time into heaven. And now they thought that he would 
soon return from heaven to earth to assume the Messiah's 
crown, which had been refused to him before by the obstinate 
want of faith of the people, and especially of their leaders and 
governors. So they returned to Jerusalem and there ap- 
peared as witnesses to Jesus and as heralds of the kingdom 
of God which was now so close at hand. Their preaching 
gained a hearing. The scattered followers of Jesus rallied 
round them, and their numbers were increased by the ad- 
hesion of new members, amongst whom a Levite of the 
island of Cyprus, Barnabas by name, is mentioned with 
special honour. A small community, distinguished by the 
brotherly love and mutual beneficence of its members, was 
established in the capital, and slowly but steadily increased* 

The authorities left them for the most part unmolested. 
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Neither ecclesiastical nor social institutions bad anything to 
fear from them. They made no disturbance, and what was 
more, they remained absolutely true to the Jewish ideas of 
religious life, not only strictly abiding by the precepts of the 
Law, but distinguishing themselves by especial care and 
fidelity in the observances of religion and zeal in frequenting 
the temple. They were not alone in looking forward with 
longing expectation to the speedy coming of the Messiah, and 
the only point in which they differed from their feUow-citizens 
was their conviction that that Messiah was Jesus of Nazareth. 
They had evidently grasped but little of the spirit of the Master 
who had risen so high above the popular religion and assumed 
an attitude of such perfect freedom with regard to the ob- 
servances of the Law. 

But in the community of Jesus, mockingly called after 
him ** the sect of the Nazarenes,** there were some who had 
comprehended more of his true principles. The difference 
of opinion was developed by the accession of foreign Jews, 
who had settled at Jerusalem, and certain proselytes, for 
these classes were, as a rule, less narrow and prejudiced than 
the Palestinian Jews. A dispute in the bosom of the com- 
munity which had hitherto been so harmonious, brought 
seven of these more liberal Nazarenes into prominence. One 
of them, whose name was Stephen, proclaimed that when 
Jesus returned from heaven as the Messiah, the oxtemal 
precepts of the Law would be rescinded and the service of 
the temple superseded by a purer form of worship. No 
sooner had this heretical idea been broached than the storm 
before which Jesus had fallen broke out with renewed 
fury. The Apostles and their adherents were spared, for 
their Judaism was irreproachable, but Stephen was stoned 
to death as a blasphemer, and his associates were persecuted 
and threatened with imprisonment, and had to save them- 
selves by flight. 
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A young Pharisee, of the name of Paul, distinguished 
himself by his zeal in this persecution. But before long 8^ 
mighty change was wrought in the soul of this man. He 
could not shake off the impression which these heretics had 
made on him. His doubts were confirmed by reflection and 
research ; and since it was against his nature to do anything 
by halves, he became a passionate adherent instead of a 
persecutor of the new faith. First of all he withdrew for a 
considerable time into Arabia, chiefly to clear his own mind. 
It was there that he formed his special conception of Jesus, 
the Messiah, and of his death on the cross as the inauguration 
of a new covenant between God and man, superseding the 
old covenant estabhshed on Mount Sinai. In this new 
covenant the Law was annulled, faith was the only condition 
of salvation, and the distinction between Jew and heathen 
was removed. On returning from Arabia Paul appeared as 
a teacher at Damascus, was persecuted there and narrowly 
escaped with his life. It was not till three years after his 
conversion that he went up to Jerusalem to spend some days 
with Peter. After this he preached in Syria and Cihcia, 
making Antioch his head-quarters. 

Now at Antioch, the capital of Syria, a singular series of 
events had taken place. Certain members of the religious 
party represented by Stephen had taken refuge in this city, 
and had preached Jesus to the Greeks, that is, the heathens 
there. Such a thing had never been dreamed of hitherto by 
the followers of Jesus, for they beheved that the Messiah and 
his kingdom belonged exclusively and entirely to the Jews. 
But the freer conceptions of these refugees enabled them to 
baptise, without scruple, any heathens who showed sufficient 
interest and faith in their preaching. Amid such surroundings 
Paul began the labours and disciplined the powers that were 
to achieve such vast results. 
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VI. 

So quickly and spontaneously had a division into two 
schools risen amongst the disciples of Jesus I The points 
they had in common were th« belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and the hope that he would soon return to establish 
his kingdom. In other respects they differed widely. The 
older section was distinguished by unshaken fideUty to the 
Mosaic law and the Jewish religion as a whole, and a firm 
conviction that the Messianic kingdom was for Israel alone, 
and that all heathens who had not in whole or in part passed 
over to the Jewish religion would be excluded from it as 
unclean. The head-quarters of this party were at Jerusalem, 
and all the communities which had risen from time to time 
in the land of the Jews belonged to it. The persecution in 
which Stephen lost his life had driven away all dissentients, 
and a considerable number of Pharisees having joined the 
community, it was naturally confirmed in its strictly Jewish 
conceptions by' the influence of its new adherents. The 
acknowledged leaders of this party were the Apostles, espe- 
cially Peter and John, but even their influence was over- 
shadowed by that of James, the brother of Jesus, who was 
not one of the twelve. He regulated his life on the strictest 
Pharisaic, or almost Essenic, principles, and accordingly 
stood high in the estimation of the Jews of Jerusalem. 

The other school, whose pioneer was Stephen, and which 
was first established at Antioch under Barnabas, Paul, and 
other preachers, held that the external rites of Judaism were 
no longer binding, that heathens who turned from their my- 
thological fancies to faith in the one true God and in Jesus as 
the ruler of God's kingdom, were as well entitled to share the 
salvation to come as though they had been Jews. Faith was 
the one thing needful. This school extended principally 
amongst the Greeks, but the community at Antioch included 
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other Jewish members besides its founders and guides, 
all of whom had relinquished their religious and national 
prejudices. These believers, who used the Greek word for 
Messiah, namely, Christ, were called by their heathen fellow- 
citizens " Christians," and though the name was originally 
given by a misunderstanding and as a term of reproach, it 
was destined to survive as the name of the new religion. At 
first the mass of these Christians knew little or nothing of 
the difference of rehgious principle which separated them 
from the believers in Palestine, for they kept up no regular 
intercourse with Jerusalem. But as soon as the two schools, 
which we shall call the Jewish-Christian and the Heathen- 
Christian, came into contact with each other they must inevi- 
tably clash. 

The catastrophe was not long delayed, for certain rigid 
Jewish-Christians came from Judaea and greatly disturbed 
the congregation at Antioch by assuring them that when 
Christ returned from heaven he would not accept a hea- 
then, on the strength of his faith, unless he had been in- 
corporated into Judaism by circumcision and conformity 
with the other requirements of the Law. In support of this 
opinion they appealed to the Apostles as the only accredited 
witnesses of what Jesus really intended ; and their teaching 
caused much uneasiness and dissension in the community 
at Antioch. Paul and Barnabas did their best to counteract 
the disturbing influences of this teaching, but found them- 
selves unable to prevent or heal the dissensions it caused, 
and were Anally compelled to go up to Jerusalem to consult 
the Apostles. They took Titus with them, a converted but 
uncircumcised heathen. At Jerusalem they specially sought 
out the heads of the community, James, Peter, and John. 
These three, though they could not quite admit that faith 
was all-sufficient in itself, and that the heathen need not 
Bubntiit to the Law or even to its main injunctions, yet recog- 
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maed in the success of the Heathen-Christian mission a sign 
of God*8 approval, and gave to Paul the right hand of fellow- 
ship. They determined not to oppose each other, hut each 
to go his own way : Paul and Bamahas to the Greeks, the 
Apostles of Jerusalem to the Jews. The only condition 
made was that a collection should he raised in the Heathen- 
Christian communities on behalf of the poor belieyers in 
Judsea. 

Soon after Paul and Bamahas had returned to Antioch 
they received a visit from Peter. At first he associated in a 
perfectly free and brotherly spirit with the Heathen-Christians, 
but as soon as certain emissaries of James arrived at Antioch 
he suddenly reversed his line of conduct, separated himself 
from the beheving heathens as though they were unclean, 
drew Barnabas and the other Jewish members of the con- 
gregation with him, and insisted on the Heathen-Christians 
submitting to the requirements of the Law. Paul, who stood 
altogether alone, opposed Peter and the Jewish fanaticism 
with all his might. He carried his point, but the gulf be- 
tween the two parties was now wider than ever — in fact 
impassable. 

Not long afterwards Paul left Antioch, and, in compsuiy 
with Silas, Timotheus, and others, went on a missionary 
journey through Asia Minor. He visited and confirmed the 
communities already established, and founded many new 
ones, amongst which were some in the district of Galatia. 
After a time he passed over into Europe, and preached 
the Gospel at Philippi, Thessalonica, and elsewhere. He 
was almost everywhere persecuted and expelled, sometimes 
by heathens, but more frequently by Jews, till at last he- 
settled for a time in Corinth, whence from time to time, 
he visited various places in Achaia. After about a year 
and a half he was expelled from Corinth, and passed over 
to Ephesus, where he remained a considerable time, con- 
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stantly makmg excursions through Asia Minor and to 
Macedonia, and Greece. He endured his manifold toils 
and difficulties, dangers and sufferings, with a zeal that 
nothing could daunt, and an unexampled energy. But his 
bitterest trial was the opposition he had to encounter from 
Jewish-Christians who came out from Judaea to stir up his 
heathen converts against him, and compel them to submit 
to the ordinances of the Law. They refused to recognise 
Paul as an Apostle, denounced his teachings as false doctrine, 
and even attacked his character. They succeeded but too 
well. In Galatia, at Corinth, and elsewhere they induced a 
great part of the Christians to fall away from him ; and 
he wrote letters from Ephesus, to Galatia and Corinth, 
intended chiefly to defend his personal character and his 
teaching, and to destroy the influence of his opponents, to 
whom he hturdly yielded in bitterness. 

In three years he had to leave Ephesus also. On this he 
passed through Macedonia, where he wrote his second letter 
to Corinth. Like its predecessor it was chiefly directed against 
the Jewish-Christian teachers, and soon afterwards he fol- 
lowed it to the capital of Achaia in person. Here he drew up 
his epistle to the Eomans, in which he carefully expounded 
his doctrinal system. Meanwhile he had not forgotten his 
promise to make a collection for the believers at Jerusalem 
amongst the various communities he had established. Indeed 
he had lately been making great efforts to collect a consider- 
able sum of money, in the hope that this brotherly liberaUty 
on the part of the Heathen-Christians might close the breach 
between the two parties. Accordingly, he now set out from 
Corinth to the City of the Temple, taking the money he had 
collected with him. But when he reached Jerusalem his 
hopes were cruelly disappointed. In a tumult, stirred up 
against him by the Jews, he would have lost his life had 
not the commander of the Soman garrison interfered and 
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snatched him out of the hands of the furious mob. To secure 
him from further danger he was sent under an armed escoiii 
to CaBsarea, where he was kept in confinement by the gover- 
nor for two years, after which, fearing that he might be given 
up to the Jews, he availed himself of his privilege as a 
Eoman citizen, and claimed to have his case investigated 
before the imperial court at Eome. On his journey he suffered 
shipwreck, but eventually reached Eome in safety. In the 
course of the two years that he spent in captivity at Eome 
he wrote a few more letters, amongst which are those to 
Philemon and to the PhiHppians, and was able in other ways 
to carry on his work to some extent. Even here, however, he 
was constantly thwarted by the Jews and the Jewish Chris- 
tians, until at last he closed his career by a martyr's death. 

Paul was a great man. Perhaps the greatest of all men 
except Jesus. At any rate, Christianity has to thank him 
more than any other for its existence. He was a restless 
worker, a dauntless champion of the principles he adopted, 
a bold and deep thinker. His lot was anything but enviable. 
Bitterly hated, constantly and fiercely opposed by his antago- 
nists, he- was but Httle comprehended by his followers. Hence 
his own converts were frequently unfaithful to his ideas and 
principles. While he was still Hving, the congregations at 
Antioch, in Galatia, and at Corinth amongst others, fell away 
from him in great part, and went over to. the Jewish-Chris- 
tian party, and not long after his death the congregations 
at Ephesus and elsewhere followed the example. There 
was no lack of kindred spirits to take up his work and 
preach his gospel zealously enough, but the opposition to 
his school also continued after his death. Even his personal 
character was not spared when he was no more, but was 
pursued with obloquy and slander. Almost a century after 
his death a romance, written against him, was circulated 
in the community at Eome. 
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Meanwhile the course of events had necessarily changed 
the attitude of the two parties. As the number of Heathen- 
Christians continually increased it became impossible any 
longer to question their right of citizenship in the Messianic 
kingdom, even without their passing over to Judaism, So 
the Jewish- Christians no longer required them to submit to 
circumcision, and all the regulations of the Mosaic Law. It 
had gradually become impossible to maintain such demands, 
and accordingly they were dropped, and the number of 
commandments which the Heathen-Christians were re- 
quired to observe was reduced. And again, the devastation 
of the very centre of Jewish worship in a.d. 70 put an end 
to the sacrificial service and to many other sacred rites, 
and consequently many of the points of dispute between 
the two schools of Christians lost all practical interest. 
But the conflict over the principle itself, whether faith alone 
was the indispensable condition of salvation, or whether it 
must be accompanied by the observance of certain forms 
and obedience to an external law, was still as hot as ever. 
The Heathen-Christians on their side, with the exception 
of some few extravagant Paulinists, could not deny the 
authority of the Apostles and the connection of their 
own religion with that of the Jews; and, especially when 
Paul was no longer on the stage, they showed a readiness to 
yield in some points, and insisted less vehemently on their 
liberty. Moreover there soon sprang up a middle party, 
which endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between 
the two sides by yielding something on either hand. 

As is generally the case, the efforts of the middle party 
were to a certain extent successful. The struggle of the 
ApostoHc age ended in union under the Universal (CathoHc) 
Church, in which all traces of the former divisions were, 
as far as possible, obliterated or disguised. This Catholic 
Church called itself after both Peter and Paul, though giving 
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the highest rank to the former. It excluded from its com- 
munion as heretics both the Jewish- Christians who persisted 
in reviling Paul and maintaining the Law in its integrity 
(Ebionites) and the Heathen-Christians who opposed the 
principle of the Law and rejected the authority of the Apostles 
of Jerusalem (Marcionites). 

VII. 

The dijfference of principle amongst the earliest disciples 
of Jesus stamped itself more or less distinctly upon the old 
Christian literature, and was indeed one of the great motive 
powers in its production. We possess most of this literature in 
the New Testament, though some compositions, such as one or 
more letters of Paul to Corinth, a gospel of the Hebrews, 
and other's writings have been lost. We also possess a few 
more documents which may be regarded as belonging to the 
old Christian literature. They are generally called the writ- 
ings of the Apostolic Fathers. One of them is a letter from 
Clement to the Corinthians, and another is a letter written 
under the name of Barnabas. But these *are more recent 
than almost any of the books of the New Testament. 

To the books of the New Testament then we must now 
turn our special attention. Some of them, especially the 
oldest, plunge us into the midst of the conflict between the 
two parties. Of Paul's letters to Galatia, to Corinth, and to 
Eome, we have already spoken. One of the writings of the 
opposite party is the book of Kevelation, which was written 
in A.D. 68 or January, 69, a few years after the death of Paul. 
It attacks his character, but still more his doctrine, and 
brands his followers as servants of Satan. We learn from it 
the exact position of the rigid Jewish Christians at a time 
when the great majority of the faithful was composed of con- 
verted heathens. The Messiah and his kingdom belong to 
Israel, and Jerusalem will be the chief seat of the kingdom 
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of God. The heathen, in order to participate in it, must first 
be incorporated into Israel, and even then they will occupy a 
lower position than that of the true descendants of Abraham, 
just as in former times the proselytes had never been regarded 
as on the same footing with the Jews themselves. The 
epistle of James is of later date, and though it is also from 
the hand of a Jewish-Christian, it breathes a far gentler 
and freer spirit than that of Eevelation. It holds that 
the Jewish ceremonies are annulled, and admits the heathen 
without conditions; but for all that it is directly and de- 
signedly aimed against the doctrine of Paul. On the other 
hand, certain writings intended to bring about a reconciUation 
were issued by the friends of Paul. Amongst these are the 
epistle to the Hebrews and the book of Acts. Others again, 
involuntarily remind us of the divisions that had formerly 
prevailed or still existed, and so give us a glimpse into the 
state of feeling and belief in the circles from which they 
emanated ; while the latest books transplant us into a changed 
condition of the community and into later ecclesiastical 
disputes. 

In dealing with these questions we must never forget that 
the majority of the writings of the New Testament were not 
really written or published by those whose names they bear. 
For instance, fourteen epistles are said to be Paul's ; but we 
must at once strike off one, namely that to the Hebrews, 
which does not bear his name at all, and therefore does not 
even profess to have come from his hand. The other thir- 
teen are all of them intended to pass for his ; but in one of 
them we are distinctly informed (2 Thessalonians, ii. 2) that 
even during his lifetime, letters, of which he had not written 
a word, were pubUshed under his name. In those days 
people saw no harm in such hterary frauds, though they 
would now be considered highly culpable, and even criminal. 
The ancient historians were much in the habit of introducing 
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celebrated personages as actually saying what they imagined 
would have been appropriate for them to say under the special 
circumstances ; and in the same way it was considered quite 
permissible for a man to put out letters under the name of 
another, and thus to bring his own ideas before the world 
under the protection of an honoured sponsor. Thus the two 
letters to Timothy, and the letter to Titus, were certainly 
composed long after the death of Paul, though perhaps the 
second to Timothy contains a few verses that are actually 
from the hand of the Apostle. It is more than probable that 
the letters to the Ephesians and Colossians are also un- 
authentic, and the same suspicion rests, perhaps on the first, 
but certainly on the second of the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

These remarks are equally appUcable to the seven General 
or Catholic epistles, so called because they were accepted by 
the Catholic Church. The first and last, which are Jewish- 
Christian in character, are incorrectly ascribed to James and 
Judas, the brothers of Jesus. The first epistle of Peter was not 
written by the Apostle whose name it bears, but by a disciple of 
Paul, and the second, which is perhaps the latest book in the 
Bible, was not written tiQ about the middle of the second century 
after Christ. The writer attempts to reason with the grievous 
disappointment of the Christians at the continued delay of 
the return of Jesus from heaven ; an event which even the 
Apostles and their contemporaries had eagerly expected, and 
which the writer of the Eevelation, two years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, had painted in glowing colours and 
declared to be close at hand. Finally, of the three epistles 
of John, the first is not an epistle at all, and does not bear 
any name, while the two others profess to be the work of an 
elder whose name is not given. All of them place us in a 
later age and amidst other controversies than those of which 
we have spoken above. 
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But our interest is more especially excited by the five 
historical books of the New Testament. If we might really 
suppose them to have been written by the men whose names 
they bear, we could never be thankful enough for such precious 
authorities at first and second hand, and should not hesitate 
to accept their narratives in the main as substantially 
correct. For John and Matthew were Apostles of Jesus, and 
the former, together with his brother James and with Peter, 
was admitted into his master's especial confidence. As to 
Mark, we are told that he lived at Jerusalem, that he was a 
cousin of Barnabas, a fellow-traveller and friend of Paul, 
and afterwards a companion and beloved disciple of Peter. 
Luke is supposed to have been a friend and disciple of Paul, 
to have accompanied him on most of his journeys, and to have 
been with him during his last stay at Jerusalem and his im- 
prisonment. Who could be better informed as to the fates 
of Jesus and the Apostles than these eye-witnesses and their 
close and intimate friends ? 

But alas ! not one of these five books was really written 
by the person whose name it bears — ^though for the sake of 
brevity, we shall still call the writers Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John — and they are all of more recent date than their 
headings would lead us to suppose. The case is not quite 
the same, however, as with the epistles sent into the world 
under the names of Paul, Peter, James, and Judas. We 
cannot say that the Gospels and the book of Acts are unau- 
thentiCf for not one of them professes to give the name of its 
author. They appeared anonymously. The titles placed 
above them in our bibles owe their origin to a later ecclesias- 
tical tradition which deserves no confidence whatever. 

So in order to know how far we can safely rely upon their 
statements and what use we can make of them, we must 
look at the contents of the books themselves. Let us 
begin by examining the Acts of the Apostles. We notice 
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at once that the name is very inappropriate, for the book 
does not speak of the actions of all the twelve or thir- 
teen Apostles, or even of most of them, but is divided 
into two parts, the first and smaller of which is chiefly con- 
cerned with Peter and the other exclusively with Paul. But 
we need not insist on this. For the history of these two 
men, in whom we feel so deep an interest, it is almost our 
only authority, and of the earliest fortunes of the community 
of Jesus, the primitive history of the Christian Church and 
the whole of the Apostolic age, we should know as good as 
nothing if we had not the book of Acts. If only we could 
trust the writer fully f But we soon see that the utmost 
caution is necessary. For we have another account of some 
of the things about which this writer tells us, an account 
written by the very man to whom they refer, the best possible . 
authority, therefore, as to what really took place. This man 
is Paul himself. In the first two chapters of the epistle to 
the Galatians he gives us several details of his own past life ; 
and no sooner do we place his story side by side with that 
of the Acts than we clearly perceive that this book contains 
an incorrect account, and that its inaccuracy is not the result 
of accident or ignorance but of a deliberate design, an attempt 
— conceived no doubt with the best of intentions — ^to hide in 
some degree the actual course of events. In short, it at- 
tempts to conceal Paul's real relations with the other Apostles 
and the differences of opinion that existed in the early church. 
This discovery gives us the key to the character and purpose 
of the whole book of Acts. For now that we have in one 
instance detected its tendency to represent the relations be- 
tween Paul and the Twelve as more favourable than they 
really were, and to hide the differences of opinion among 
the early Christians as completely as possible, we soon 
perceive the same desire running through all the book* 
The real state of things in these early times is disguised 
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iilmost past recognition. In order to reconcile Paul's 
enemies to him, and to establish peace between the 
two parties, the sharp comers are considerably rounded off 
whenever the great and striking figure of the apostle of 
the heathens is introduced. At the same time, Peter and 
James are made more liberal. Indeed, Peter is the first 
to preach the gospel to the heathen, and on several occasions 
Paul is represented in the character of a strict Jewish- 
Christian ! In a word, all traces of the dispute are as far as 
possible obhterated. 

This puts us into a position to determine the origin and 
the historical value of the book of Acts. The writer was 
evidently a Heathen-Christian who revered the memory of 
Paul though he never really understood his doctrine, and 
had surrendered most of his principles. At the same time 
he may be regarded as in a certain sense, a forerunner (or 
an early representative) of the primitive Catholic Church. We 
know how to deal with him, therefore. When, in spite of 
himself, he allows an involuntary betrayal of the existence of 
these dissensions to leak out, or when his subject is in no 
way connected with these quarrels, and he had means of in- 
vestigating it fuUy, then we may not only hail him as a valu- 
able witness, in the absence of all other informants, but may 
even accept his statements as deserving of all credit ; not 
indeed as regards the speeches which he puts into the mouths 
of Paul and others, but as regards the events which he re- 
cords. This is especially applicable to the later fortunes of 
Paul, as to which the writer of Acts had access to some very 
good authorities, the best of all being the itinerary or journal of 
travels composed by one of the Apostle's companions. Por- 
tions of this work he took up almost unaltered into his own. 
In this itinerary, then, we possess the records of an eye- 
witness. This is of incalculable value. Paul himself and 
this unknown companion of his journeys, are the only eye- 
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witnesses from whom we liave any records in the New 

Testament that have not been disturbed by later traditions. 

And alas ! this later tradition is such a turbid fountain^ 

vni. 

The truth of this complaint becomes only too clear when 
we turn to our Gospels. 

Of course we should rejoice still more in an accurate 
knowledge of the life of Jesus than in a faithful history of 
the apostoHc age. And for this knowledge we have hardly 
any sources but the four books with which the New Testa- 
ment begins. No other authorities deserve to be mentioned 
by their side. Paul gives us a few general characteristics, 
and makes a few allusions in his letters, but this is all. 
He had never known Jesus personally. Flavins Josephus,. 
the well-known historian of the Jewish people, was bom 
in A.D. 37, only two years after the death of Jesus, but 
though his work is of inestimable value as our chief authority 
for the circumstances of the times in which Jesus and hi& 
Apostles came forward, yet he does not seem to have ever 
mentioned Jesus himself. At any rate the passage in his 
Jewish Antiquities^ that refers to him is certainly spuri- 
ous, and was inserted by a later and a Christian hand. 
The Talmud^ compresses the history of Jesus into a single 
sentence, and later Jewish writers concoct mere slanderous 
anecdotes. The ecclesiastical fathers mention a few sayings 
or events, the knowledge of which they drew from oral 
tradition or from writings that have since been lost. The 
Latin and Greek historians just mention his name. This 
meagre harvest is all we reap from sources outside the 
Gospels. 

We must be content with the Gospels, then. To learn how 
far we may trust them we must in the first place compare 

* B. xviii. chapter iii. section 3. * See Vol. I. pp. 37, 38. 
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them with each other. The moment we do so we notice that 
the fourth stands quite alone, while the first three form a single 
group, not only following the same general course, but some- 
times even showing a verbal agreement which cannot possibly 
be accidental For this reason they are called the Synoptical 
Gospels, that is to say, the Gospels which contain accounts 
of the same events — ** parallel passages," as they are called — 
which can be written side by side so as to enable us to take 
a general view or synopsis of all the three, and at the same 
time compare them with each other. A more careful exami- 
nation shows us that the difference between Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke on the one hand, and John on the other is so 
great that we must choose between them, since we cannot 
possibly harmonise them. According to the first three 
Jesus utters his wisdom in the form of proverbs, or still 
more frequently of parables. In John the parables disappear 
entirely, and profound and elaborate disquisitions are put 
into the mouth of Jesus. In the first three Gospels his 
words usually refer to the kingdom of God, in the fourth he 
almost always speaks of himself. In the former he is said 
to have Hved and preached in Galilee alone till within a few 
days of his death ; in the latter we find him frequently, nay 
generally, working in Judsea, and especially at Jerusalem. 
In the former he speaks and acts as an Israelite ; in the 
latter he sometimes separates himself so sharply from the 
people of Israel that he seems to wish no longer to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the nation at all. In the former 
he is a man whose character gradually deyelopes under 
the conflict in which he is engaged, and the work he has 
taken up ; in the latter a more than earthly being, perfect 
from the very beginning. In a word, John gives us a totally 
different impression both of the whole and of the separate 
details from that conveyed by the Synoptics. 

Attempts to remove this contradiction have been vain. 
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Every means adopted to this end has turned out a mere idle 
subtlety. There is no escaping the fact that we must make 
our choice. Nor can vre hesitate as to what that choice shall 
be. The j&rst three Gospels are far simpler and more natu- 
ral in tone than the fourth ; they bring the historical back- 
ground of the life of Jesus far more clearly before us ; they are 
written with the object of making his person and his preach- 
ing, his deeds and his fortunes, known. In the fourth Gospel 
John the Baptist, Jesus and the Evangelist himself always 
speak in the same spirit and adopt the same style, so that 
anyone can see that it is really the Evangelist who is speak- 
ing all the time, and that he simply puts his. own ideas, 
clothed in his own style, into the mouths of Jesus and others. 
The view here taken of the world and man is utterly foreign 
to the mind of Jesus, and its point of departure must be 
looked for in the Alexandrine philosophy. Lastly, the writer 
himself clearly indicates at the end of his book that his object 
was not so much to give an account of the life of Jesus, as to 
rouse and strengthen faith in him. His work is an expression 
of faith rather than a historical narrative. In. other words, 
he does not tell us what Jesus was, but what he, the Evangelist, 
had found in him, what Jesus was to him, what influence he 
had exercised upon his spiritual life, and in what light he there- 
fore regarded him. If we also bear in mind that this author 
wrote at a comparatively late period, in the first half of the 
second century, we shall readily assent to the following con- 
clusion : — ^We may read the fourth Gospel for our edification ; 
indeed, there is perhaps no other book of the Bible more 
eminently suited to this purpose. As we read it we feel com- 
pelled to ask ourselves whether we too have derived as much 
spiritual wealth from Jesus as this writer, with his deep 
piety and high culture did. But for the history of Jesus we 
cannot use the work ; we need never consult it, and shall do 
best to put it, entirely out of our minds. In treating of the 
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life of Jesus then we shall set this work almost entirely aside, 
and shall afterwards take it up separately as the most beau- 
tiful expression of faith which has come down to us from the 
post-apostolic age ; but even then we shall not stop to 
inquire particularly whether any historical fact here and 
there lies at the basis of its representations. 

The fourth Gospel forms a beautiful and well-ordered 
whole, and bears a pre-eminently individual character, for the 
very remarkable and exalted personaUty of the writer has 
stamped its spirit unmistakably upon every portion of the 
work. But it is far otherwise with the Synoptic Gospels. 
They can hardly be said to have had authors at all. They 
had only editors or compilers. What I mean is that those 
who enriched the old Christian literature with these Gospels 
did not go to work as independent writers and compose 
their own narratives out of the accounts they had col- 
lected, but simply took up the different stories or sets of 
stories which they found current in the oral tradition or 
already reduced to writing, adding here and expanding 
there, and so sent out into the world a very artless kind 
of composition. Their works were then from time to 
time somewhat enriched by introductory matter or inter- 
polations from the hands of later Christians, and perhaps 
were modified a httle here and there. Our first two Gospels 
appear to have passed through more than one such revision. 
The third, whose writer says in his preface that ** many had 
undertaken to put together a narrative (Gospel)" before him, 
appears to proceed from a single collecting, arranging, and 
modifying hand. 

I spoke just now of oral tradition as having preceded any 
written record. For a considerable period this tradition 
was the only source of information as to the fortunes and the 
teaching of Jesus. It was but natural that as long as Jesus 
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was Kving no one should think of writing an account of his 
words or deeds. And even during the first twenty or thirty 
years or so after his death, when his disciples were preach- 
ing him as the Christ to an ever wider circle, though the want 
of such Gospels must soon have made itself generally felt, 
no one undertook to write one. For the Christians expected 
Jesus himself to return ere long from heaven, and what 
would then be the use of a written record of his former 
life? 

It was not till the expectation of the return of Jesus had 
fallen somewhat into the background that such a task could 
be taken up with affectionate zeal. And meanwhile the oral 
tradition had already taken a tolerably settled form in the 
various circles of Christians. In an age when reading and 
writing were less common than they are at present, the 
memory was much more tenacious, and words were remem- 
bered with greater accuracy. Detached accounts as well as 
whole sets of narratives referring to the labours of Jesus in 
Galilee, his journey to Jerusalem, his stay in the city, and 
his death, were current amongst the Christians. His parables, 
his aphorisms, and his more elaborate discourses were also 
passed from mouth to mouth, sometimes in connection with 
some event, and sometimes quite detached. One of the 
early fathers teUs us that the Apostle Matthew wrote a 
collection of ** Sayings of the Lord" in Hebrew, by which 
he means the local dialect which Jesus and his Apostles 
spoke. This collection has probably been taken up into our 
first Gospel, which is specially rich in sayings of Jesus ; 
and it may be from this fact that it derives its title "accord- 
ing to Matthew." 

Of course, the preservation and promulgation of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus by oral tradition for so long a 
period was attended with certain disadvantages. No doubt 
the tradition was much firmer than would be the case in our 
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day, but still it was constantly subject to variation. The re- 
sult is very clearly discernible in our Gospels. There are 
four principal causes of these transformations of the tradi- 
tion, which were generally unintentional. 

In the* first place, embellishment was a necessary result of 
oral promulgation. This wiU always follow when a story 
passes from mouth to mouth, especially when it refers to 
anyone for whom a great enthusiasm is felt. One narrator 
adds a little to it, and the next heightens the colouring some- 
what. 

in the second place, misunderstandings may play an im- 
portant part in changing the form of a tradition. Examples of 
this process abound. The metaphorical language of the 
East, in which Jesus usually expressed himself, and which 
his first disciples sometimes used concerning him, was 
specially liable to misconception. It was accepted literally, 
and thus a figure of speech, or even a parable, was reported 
as if it were an actual event. 

Another source of misconception may be found in the 
l^reconceived ideas, especially of a rehgious character, which 
exercised so powerful an influence over the tradition from its 
very origin. The hearers of Jesus, even his Apostles, had 
very often faUed to understand what their master said, what 
he did, and what he was aiming at. In their own preaching 
they reproduced their master and his teaching not as they 
really were, but as they had appeared in the light of their 
own preconceived ideas. And so in after times, the original 
tradition, itself far from pure, was considerably, though un- 
intentionally, modified by such influences as love of the 
marvellous, the national pride of the Jews, current ideas as 
to the Messiah and the person of Jesus, and the expectation 
that he would return to earth. 

Closely connected with this last source of error, and most 
important of all is the influence exercised upon the tradition 
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by the conflict of parties in the Apostolic communities. Each 
of the two schools of this period, so sharply opposed to each 
other (the Jewish- Christian and the Heathen- Christian), was 
filled by a deep and sacred conviction that it and it only 
thought, spoke, and acted in the spirit of the Master whom 
both acknowledged. Hence it happened that the two partieff 
might report one and the same saying of Jesus so differently 
that each of them regarded it as passing a sentence of con- 
demnation upon the other. As a rule, this came to pass- 
involuntarily ; but, in the very strength of their conviction, 
the advocates of either view might now and then expressly 
put such a sentence into the Master's mouth, or in case of 
need invent some incident in order to bring clearly into view 
what they were certain must have been his judgment. In 
the Synoptic Gospels, accordingly, we find certain narratives 
which refer to Jesus in appearance only, and really rose in 
the Apostolic communities in consequence of the division in 
their midst, or with direct reference to it. A great deal then 
depends upon whether the tradition had been promulgated 
through a Jewish- Christian or a Heathen-Christian medium^ 
and each Evangehst was guided in the choice of his materials- 
by the school to which he himself belonged. The authorities 
of the first Evangehst were chiefly Jewish-Christian ; the 
third Evangehst derived his information more from Pauhne 
circles. More than once we shall encounter narratives- 
that cannot possibly be understood in connection with the 
life of Jesus, and shall transfer them to the period to- 
which they really belong, that is to say, to the history of the 
Apostles. 

But enough. We have seen distinctly that even when 
dealing with the first three Gospels, we must go to work with 
the utmost caution, must closely examine, minutely compare^ 
and carefully sift their statements, if we are really to gain any 
genuine knowledge of Jesus and learn his true history. All 
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this is yery difficult, and there are many points about which 
we long to know the truth, but as to which our utmost efforts 
can secure no certain knowledge. When we place Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, side by side, we sometimes succeed in 
recovering the most ancient form of a narrative or saying ; 
sometimes we are surprised to find that the Evangelists 
themselves, from the very fact of their going to work so 
artlessly and simply, and introducing most of their altera- 
tions without exactly intending it, emend and refute them- 
selves, and so put us upon the right track ; sometimes our 
knowledge of the Apostolic age throws a clear Hght upon the 
origin and significance of what we read in the Gospels. But 
in spite of all this, we have constantly to express our re- 
gretful ignorance of the true history of the life of Jesus. 
All the stories, of the New Testament, without exception, 
will be dealt with and explained as we go along, and 
we shall try to bring out both the beautiful and true, 
and the one-sided or untrue ideas which they contain; 
even legends^ may furnish materials for history, as con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the times and the sur- 
roundings out of which they rose. But after aU our chief 
concern is with Jesus. In any case, we shall hear enough 
of him to be filled with the deepest admiration and reverence 
for his character, to love him in our inmost hearts, and 
to feel ourselves unspeakably indebted to him. And if we 
discover that his first disciples generally misunderstood 
him, and could never fully appreciate a character to 
the true greatness of which they were so often blind, we 
shall lament the fact itself, but shall know how to make use 
of our knowledge of it. The truth revealed by Jesus can 
never be quite obscured. It has been, and still is, the very 
life of Christianity. If we listen faithfully to its commands, 
and open our hearts to its influence, it can and wiU so 

' See Vol. I. pp. 5-7. 
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strengtiien us in all that is good and noble, that we shall 
bring no shame upon the name of Christian which we take 
from Jesus ; it will so build up our character and confirm 
our moral power, that we shall learn, rejoicing in the love of 
Ood, to be a true blessing to society, and ever to grow more 
and more like Jesus. No richer blessing can I wish to you, 
my readers ! 



Book I. 
JESUS. 



Chapter I. 

THE DESCENT OF JESUS. 
Matthew I.; Luke III. 23—38. 

^■pEDIGEEE of J^sus Christ, son of David, son of 
J- Abraham." 

Such are the words which stand at the head of thefirstpage 
of the New Testament. There could not be a more natural 
commencement ; for however wearisome a dry list of names 
may seem, we can. easily understand that the early Christians 
were anxious to trace the descent of Jesus, as fully as 
possible, up into a hoary antiquity. Some people still keep 
up their family registers, and attach great value to them ; 
and it is not unusual to set aside for the purpose the blank 
pages at the beginning of the great family Bible, which 
descends as an heirloom from father to son, and is always so 
carefully preserved and honoured. But never, perhaps, 
lias the passion for preserving pedigrees been so great as 
amongst the Jews affcer the captivity; for they jealously 
defended the purity of their Israelitish descent, and deemed 
it of the utmost consequence to be able to furnish proof that 
not a drop of blood polluted by heathen affinities flowed 
through their veins. 

But to return to the genealogy of Jesus. A careful 
examination brings to light several objections to its authen- 
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ticity. To begin with, as soon as we read throngh the first 
chapter of Matthew we come upon an extraordinary contra- 
diction. First of all we have three series of ancestors, of 
fourteen generations each — ^we may check the calculation 
for ourselves — the last of them ending Jacob, Joseph, Jesus* 
Well and good ! But in the following verses we are all at 
once informed that Joseph was not the father of Jesus after 
all, and that Jesus had really no connection with him. 
Then what is the meaning of this Hst of Joseph's ancestors 
with the heading : Pedigree of Jesus ? For all the while, 
according to this second account, it has nothing whatever to 
do with Jesus. You wiU see at once that there is a direct 
contradiction here. But again, in the Gospel of Luke there 
is another pedigree of Jesus, or rather of Joseph the father 
of Jesus, but it only agrees with that of Matthew in fifteen 
names, and departs from it in no less than forty ! Continuing 
our examination, and inspecting the stories about the birth 
of Jesus which our first and third Evangelists have given us, 
we very soon perceive that they are in irreconcilable contra- 
diction with each other, and that each of them taken by 
itself contains much that is strange and improbable, not to 
say impossible. 

Now anyone who has studied general history, especially 
that of antiquity, wiU at once remember that the origin of 
great men is often veiled in obscurity. If a later tradition 
encircles their cradle with a crown of legendary glory, it does 
so simply by the exercise of its own imagination ; for trust- 
worthy sources of information for the heroes* lives do not 
begin to flow before their pubHc appearance. All that pre- 
cedes is mere fiction. We need not wonder, then, that the 
case is similar with Jesus, who has been revered throughout 
the ages as the greatest of all men, as the chief benefactor 
of our race ; nay, as something more than man. And the 
perfect simpUcity an.d absence of ostentation or display which 
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c^ways characterised Jesus, makes it seem all the more 
natural that no record of his early life should have survived. 
The question is, then, are we to look upon these registers 
and stories as true history, or simply as at once the evidence 
and the result of the reverence, the faith, and the grateful 
love of the Christians ? 

The answer cannot be doubtful. We know hardly any- 
thing of the origin, the childhood, and the youth of Jesus. 
Since he is the greatest hero not only of Biblical but of uni- 
versal history, and occupies the place of honour in the story 
of the moral and reHgious development of each one of us, 
everything that concerns him must arouse our keenest interest, 
and we cannot help searching for information even on these 
preliminary matters ; but if we expect any great result we 
shall be bitterly disappointed. Wherever we knock, the door 
is closed against us. Inasmuch as Jesus begins a new 
period of human progress we have begun a new chronological 
era with him, and are in the habit of reckoning the years 
backward and forward from his birth ; but even the point 
from which this era should commence is anything but 
certain. In the year 525 a.d. the Eoman Abbot Dionysius 
Exiguus fixed it as it is now used, but students of the sub- 
ject have long been agreed that the data upon which he 
based his calculation^ were insufficient, and that he most 
likely made a mistake of several years. Nor is our know- 
ledge any iij^e definite with regard to the descent of Jesus, 
and the circumstances of his birth. Even as to the place 
where he was bom opinions differ. 

You may naturally ask the cause of all this uncer- 
tainty, and it is not difficult to explain. The fact is 
that the Apostles and other preachers, who brought the 
Gospel to Jews and heathens, confined themselves entirely, 
in speaking about Jesus, to the time of his pubUc activity 
in Israel, and laid special stress upon his death and 
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resurrection. To this they could bear witness. Of what 
went before they had seen nothing; nor had they made 
any inquiries about it ; for at first it was only the most 
important facts that excited attention. In these early time& 
no special interest was felt in the birth and youth of Jesus, for 
his disciples tacitly assumed that it was not as an infant, a 
boy, or a young man, but as a public teacher, and above all 
in his death, that Jesus had shown himself to be the Christ 
and our redeemer. 

And when the later Christians wished to know more of 
these early days, there was no one left who could give them 
any information. Were they content to rest in their igno- 
rance then, inasmuch as it was impossible to learn any more, 
and fate would have it so ? Not at all. It was far more in the 
spirit of the age to try to determine what mtist have hap- 
pened. And indeed the Christians firmly believed that they 
could draw from a source of information which deserved such 
implicit confidence that even if there had been persons Uving^ 
who were personally acquainted with the facts, it would 
hardly have been necessary to consult them. This source of 
information was the Old Testament. Jesus was recog- 
nised as the Messiah promised to the fathers ; and the pro- 
phets had written about the Messiah. Jt was firmly beheved 
that they had foretold a number of details of the life of the 
Christ, and that in doing so they could not possibly have 
made mistakes. Not content with finding in the prophecies 
and Psalms all sorts of allusions or definite predictions as to 
the life of Jesus, the Christians saw in the fortunes of the 
people of Israel or of its greatest heroes, such as Moses, a fore- 
shadowing of what was to happen to the Messiah. And so by 
putting together a number of texts from the Old Testament^ 
generally explained in a grossly arbitrary style, they made 
up a complete history of Jesus. We shall notice this again 
and again as we advance. We can now understand the way 
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in which they would attempt to fill the great gap in the his- 
tory of the early years of Jesus, and can make use of our 
knowledge at once in explaining the origin of these two 
pedigrees and other things connected with them. 

The narratives of the Old Testament have familiarised us 
with the Messianic expectation. Several of the prophets^ 
distinctly say that in the golden age of the future for which 
they hope, a descendant of David wiU hold sway over Israel 
as king. Now Jesus had not yet become a king ; but, 
thought the Christians, he would be one ere long when he 
returned from heaven. Was he really of the race of David 
then ? The simple fact is that we know nothing about it ; 
and perhaps you may think that it does not much matter. 
No more it does. To us, at least, he is neither greater nor 
less for being or not being a descendant of David. We 
honour him far too much to attach any value to such an 
accident. Jesus himself, too, considered it a matter of Httle 
or no consequence, and perhaps indirectly denied that his> 
descent was royal." But the early Christians thought other- 
wise. They argued: Jesus is the Christ, and therefore it is 
absolutely certain, on the testimony of all those prophetic 
utterances, that he must have been of the race and family of 
David.^ This argument necessarily involved the belief that 
the great-nephews of Jesus, the grandsons of his brother 
Jude, were also descendants of David ; and an old church- 
father tells us that the suspicious Emperor Domitian, hearing 
that in the country of the Jews there were men of royal 
extraction stiQ alive, had these relatives of Jesus brought 

^ Isaiah zi. 1, 10 ; Jeremiah xxiii 5, xxx. 9, xxxiiL 15, 17, 21, 22 ; 
EzeMel xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 24 f. ; Hosea iii. 5; Amos ix. 11 ; Michah v. 2 ; 
Zfifiharifth iii. 8, vi. 12, zii. 8. 

» Matthew xxii. 41-46 ; (Mark xii. 35^-37). 

» John vii. 42 ; Acts ii. 30, xiii. 23; Romans i. 2, 3; 2 Timothy ii. 8 ; 
Hebrews vii. 14 ; Revelation v. 6, xxii 16. 
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before him, but the sight of their hands hardened by honest 
-irork allayed his fears. 

The general statement that Jesus must have been a son of 
DaTld did not long satisfy the Christians ; and by the aid of 
names and catalogues from the Old Testament, they constructed 
pedigrees for Joseph, the father of Jesus. We have already 
tdluded to the two which Matthew and Luke have preserved 
for us. The first begins with Abraham; the other goes back 
to Adam. These pedigrees have not the smallest historical 
value. Only to mention a single point, their authors did not 
fihrink from the most arbitrary handling of their materials 
for the sake of obtaining symmetrical results with special 
reference to the sacred number seven and its multiples. 
(3 X 14 in one case and 5 x 14 + 7 in the other.) Moreover, 
these two registers destroy each other. Not only do the 
names differ in almost every case, but in the one there are 
exactly fourteen generations more between Jesus and David 
than in the other. But it does not follow that they have no 
interest for us. In the first place, they offer a striking illus- 
tration of the way in which history was written in those 
days. Again, on comparing the two, we see the different 
spirit in which the two compilers worked. The first list, 
which only mounts up to Abraham, the ancestor of Israel, 
intends to represent Jesus distinctly as IsraeVs Messiah, and 
must therefore have arisen in Jewish-Christian circles. The 
other, which goes up to " Adam, the son of God," the an- 
cestor of all mankind, wishes to show that Jesus belongs to 
the whole human race; and is *Hhe second Adam,"^ the true 
man and the son of God. This list, therefore, piust be of 
Heathen-Christian origin, or rather must have passed 
through a revision made in the Heathen-Christian spirit. 
Finally, it follows of necessity from both the genealogi^js that 
their compilers entertained no doubt that Joseph was the 

1 1 Corinthians xv. 45, 47. 
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father of Jesus. Otherwise the descent of Joseph would not 
have been in the least to the point. 

Connected with this firm belief that the Messiah must be 
a descendant of David, was the conviction that as David's 
son he must be bom in David's city, that is Bethlehem. 
This was deduced from a passage in Michah which was 
understood to mean " at Bethlehem, in Judasa, shall Christ 
be bom,*'^ though the prophet really meant nothing what- 
ever of the kind. There was a great difficulty here. The 
primitive tradition declared emphatically that Nazareth was 
the place from which Jesus came. We may still see this 
distinctly enough in our Gospels. Jesus is constantly called 
the Nazarene or Jesus of Nazareth. This was certainly the 
name by which he was known in his own time ; and of course 
Buch local names were given to men from the place of their 
birth, and not from the place in which they Hved, which 
might constantly be changing. Nazareth is called in so 
many words his own, that is, his native city,^ and he himself 
describes it so.^ But in spite of all this the Christians were 
convinced that he must have been bom at Bethlehem, so they 
had to assume that Joseph and Mary were at Bethlehem at 
the time of his birth. Matthew simply says that it was so,* 
and adds that they settled at Nazareth some years afterwards 
for a special reason f and then running off upon the sound of 
the name he sees in this change of abode the fulfilment of 
another prophetic intimation indirectly conveyed by the 
history of Samson: *'he shall be a Nazarite unto God,"* 
says the angel to Manoah*s wife ; and the words, thought the 
Evangehst, referred to Jesus as well as Samson, for there 
was not so much difference between Nazanf^ and Nazar^n^ U 

^ Matthew iL 4 — 6 ; compare John vii. 42. 
' Matthew xiii. 54 ; (Mark vi; 1). 
* Matthew xiiL 57 ; (Mark vi. 4 ; Luke iv. 23, 24) ; compare John vii. 
41, 42, and i. 45, 46. 

* Matthew ii 1, * Matthew ii. 22, 23. • Judges xiii. 5. ^ Matthew il 23. 
E 
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Sometimes the Old Testament could not supply the missing 
particulars which seemed necessary to explain some admitted 
fact in the life or character of Jesus, and then there was 
nothing left but to fill in the gap by guess-work. In such 
cases it happened, not unfrequently, that the literal interpre- 
tation of spiritual expressions and the misunderstanding of 
the metaphorical style of the East, in which the Gospel was 
first preached, so totally distorted the ancient tradition as to 
draw conclusions from it which it was never for a moment 
intended to sanction. An example of this process, too, will 
help us to understand the origin of the accounts of the descent 
of Jesus. 

In the first and third Gospels, we read that Jesus was 
born miraculously, and that Joseph was only his foster-father. 
How did this behef arise ? In the first place, we must notice 
that it was a common idea in ancient times that great founders 
of religions such as Buddha and Zoroaster, philosophers 
such as Pythagoras and Plato, and kings such as Eomulus 
and Alexander, had had no earthly father. Perhaps the 
Christians were confirmed in this idea with regard to their 
own master by applying a passage in Isaiah^ which they com- 
pletely misunderstood, to the mother of the Messiah, and 
therefore to the mother of Jesus^. Besides this, they very 
truly saw in Jesus an altogether unique personality. They 
felt how far above all other men he stood ; that his nobility 
of soul, his goodness, his purity, his exaltation of character, 
and his love raised him above all comparison with other men. 
They were not content to explain these facts from the beauty 
of his natural disposition, its happy development, and the 
holiness and strength of his will. They were determined to 
find a supernatural cause. Three separate representations 
found acceptance in succession. In the earliest times the 
Christians believed that when Jesus was baptised the Holy 

^ Isaiah yii. 14. ^ Matthew i. 23. 
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Spirit descended upon him. Somewhat later he was said 
to have been bom into the world miraculously, and not as 
an ordinary human being. Finally, an existence in heaven 
previous to his appearance on earth was ascribed to him in 
order to account to some extent for his being so far exalted 
above other men. 

But it was that misunderstanding of figurative language, 
of which we spoke just now, that was the chief cause at 
work in this instance. " Jesus was born of the Holy Spirit," 
said the beUevers. To understand this declaration, we must 
bear in mind thepecuUar usages of New Testament language. 
It needs but little knowledge of ourselves and others to teach 
ns that to be and to do good is no easy task that we can ac- 
complish without effort. Our perverse and selfish nature has 
to be subdued, and our better, moral nature raised to supre- 
macy. But what we should express now-a-days by saying 
" we must change our lives and become new and better men,'* 
is expressed in New Testament language thus : we must be 
bom again, bom of the Holy Spirit, the principle of all 
good.* So when the disciples wished to say of Jesus that he 
did not need to become good because he was good, that he did 
not need to become another and a new man because he was 
a new man already, they expressed it by saying, ** He was 
not bom again, because he was horn of the Holy Spirit from 
the first." And when the original meaning of this expression 
was forgotten, it was easily misunderstood and taken literally 
instead of metaphorically. 

Beyond the particulars already mentioned and explained, 
the first evangelist has nothing to tell us of the descent of 
Jesus. The story of his birth was afterwards embellished 
in various ways, but Matthew is still very short and 
simple. He only tells us that Joseph saw an angel in a 
dream, and was told that the child which Mary, to whom he 

^ John ill. 3, 5, 6 ; Titus iii 5. 
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was only betrothed as yet, hoped soon to bear was miracu- 
lously conceived, would be IsraePs redeemer, and must be 
called Jesus, that is deliverer^ hringer of salvation. The 
scruples which Joseph had previously felt were now removed, 
and iu obedience to the divine command he took Mary as 
Ifis wife, and soon afterwards called her first-bom son by the 
name which the angel had given him. 

In taking our leave, for the present, of Matthew, we 
must not fail to notice that though these stories of the 
Davidic origin of Jesus and his birth of the virgin Mary at 
Bethlehem spring from the religious prejudices of the early 
Christians, yet they bear witness also to the deep impression 
which Jesus made upon them, and their intense and unre- 
served devotion to him personally. Eegarded from this 
point of view, the stories still retain their value for us, though 
we cannot help feeling that after all their authors never 
really understood the Master. 

In this first sketch explanations, arguments, and refuta- 
tions have taken the place of regular narrative, but all that 
has now been said will be an immense help to us in future. 
We have been breakiag a pathway, as it were, through 
brushwood and jungle, and when we meet with such ob- 
structions again they will hardly delay our progress at all. 
Once convinced that our knowledge of the ApostoUc age 
throws Hght upon the narratives of the Gospels, we may 
henceforth make free use of the key we have discovered. 



Cha-pteb II. 

THE BIRTH AND YOUTH OF JOHN. 

Luke I. 5-25, 57-80. 

THE Gospel history does not begin, as we might have 
expected, with its great hero, Jesus. But to prepare us, 
as it were, for his appearance, it associates with him another 
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prophet, who was to proclaim his coming, as a herald announces 
the approach of his king. There is some reason in this, for 
the new day that breaks upon the rehgious life of the world, 
when the sun of truth rises above the horizon, in Jesus, was 
indeed heralded by its morning star. On thQ threshold of 
this new course of spiritual development we see the mighty 
form of one who belonged to the old period himself and stood 
upon the soil of Israers religion, but who points with out- 
stretched hand to the great salvation that is drawing near, 
though he himself has not as yet formed any true conception 
of its nature and extent. His name is John. The position 
in which he stands towards the Messianic kingdom reminds 
us of the fortunes of that other man of God, Moses, who led 
the children of Israel towards the promised land, brought 
them up to its very boundaries, but might not set his own 
foot upon its soil ; for he breathed his last on Mount Nebo, 
80 near to the goal he had passionately longed to reach, and 
the purpose to which he had devoted his life ! 

The preaching of the Apostles themselves,^ and the earliest 
Oospel tradition* appear to have opened with the work of 
John. We need not wonder, therefore, that when tha 
Christians of a later time endeavoured to mount up to the 
origin of their reUgion and prefaced their account of the 
pubhc life of Jesus by stories about his birth and childhood, 
Luke should have tried to go to the very root of the whole 
matter by opening his work with a similar account of the birth 
of John. After what has been said already we shall see that 
from the very nature of the case this story must be a legend 
of later origin, but it is none the less interesting on that 
account. Here it is : — 

Undefr the reign of King Herod there dwelt in the moim- 
tain districts of southern Palestine, in a city of Judah — 

» Acts i. 22, X. 37. » Mark i. 1-4. 
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Hebron it has been supposed — ^a devout and virtuous couple. 
Both man and vdfe were of noble and priestly blood, but 
that did not make them proud and worldly Sadducees like 
the magnates of Jerusalem. On the contrary Zachariah and 
Elizabeth, for so they were called, were simple people, who 
preferred to keep away from the court and from the turmoil 
of the capital. Not only were they strict in their observance 
of all the precepts of the Law and the tradition, and irre- 
proachable in their lives, but they looked forward with 
eager expectation to the founding of the Messianic kingdom. 
The rule of the Idumaean Herod, the minion of the Eomans, 
grew still heavier and more hateful as his age advanced, 
and made them, together with so many pious Israelites 
besides, long all the more passionately that God would now 
be gracious to his people, would fulfil the promises he had 
given by the prophets, restore the throne of David, and 
enrich Israel with all spiritual and temporal blessings. 

In their domestic life they felt a grievous want, for they 
were childless ; and since they had both reached a great 
age they could hardly hope that the wish of their heart would 
yet be fulfilled, and their disgrace removed. For amongst 
the Jews it was reckoned a disgrace to be childless, and these 
people knew not how they had deserved it. And so, old as 
they were, they could not give up praying that this curse might 
be removed ; and as Zachariah offered his constant prayers 
for the dehverance and glory of Israel, he could not help 
adding his supplication that, as in ancient days to Sarah and 
Manoah's wife and Hannah, so now to his Elizabeth God 
would give a son after long and almost hopeless waitiug. 

Now the priests were divided into four and twenty classes 
or families, called after the two sons of Aaron, Eleazer and 
Ithamar, and each class in turn conducted the services of 
the temple for a week. About twice in the year, therefore, 
when the time came round for the eighth class, to which he 
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belonged, Zachariah would journey to Jerusalem to acquit 
himself of his ofiGicial duties. It was the custom to decide 
by lot which member of the class on duty should have the 
privilege of burning the incense on the golden altar in the 
Holy Place. It was a great privilege, for it brought the 
offerer as near to the face of the Lord as it was ever possible or 
allowable for even a priest to go, except indeed the high priest 
himself. Once on a time the lot fell to Zachariah. He laid 
tbe incense and the aromatic spices reverently in the scale, 
xski. eiaiored the sanctuary. When he came to the altar of 
incense- he poured out the glowing coals, which another priest 
had carried in affcer him, and then strewed the incense over 
them. The cloud of fragrance rose — a symbol of the prayers 
of the saints^ — and filled the chamber. But what is this ? 
Oreat teasrar has laid hold of Zachariah. At the right of 
the altar, the place of propitious omens, by the glimmer of 
the lamps upon the golden candlestick, he discerns through 
"the thick clouds of vapour a heavenly form. It was an angel of 
the Lord that stood before him ! But he must overcome the 
fear that possessed him; for it was a messenger of good, 
who came to promise him that God would grant his prayer. 
He should have a son, and was to call him John (Johanan), 
that is, God is propitious. His birth would give great joy 
to many, to his parents first of all; he would be a great 
religious hero, a nazarite all his life long, and a proj)het like 
EHjah of old. He would prepare for the Messianic kingdom 
by restoring piety and virtue to honour in Israel. Zachariah 
oonld hardly believe the message. He and his wife were 
now so old! Then the angel made himself known as 
Gabriel, one of the seven spirits of the throne, or angel- 
princes, and punished Zachariah for his want of faith by 
making him dumb. He was not to recover speech until the 
promise was fulfilled. 

* Revelation v. 8, 
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Meanwhile the people were standing in the fore-conrts 
and muttering their prayers, as they waited for Zachariah to 
return from the sanctuary and give them the priestly bless- 
ing. What could have happened to him that he stayed so 
long ? At last he came out, but though he stretched out his 
arms and motioned with his hand, he could not utter a sound. 
Then they understood that he had seen a vision. 

When his week of duty was over, he returned at once to 
his dwelling-place. What joy to Elizabeth that the shame of 
her childlessness would be removed ! But for a long time 
she kept the secret that she hoped to be a mother carefully 
to herself ; and when, in the course of time, she actually 
gave birth to a male infant, her fellow townspeople and 
relatives rejoiced with all their hearts, in the blessing thai 
God had given her. Eight days after the child's birth, they 
all came up to the ceremony of circumcision and naming. 
They wanted the child to be called Zachariah after his father^ 
but Elizabeth herself said it must be John. As no one in 
the family had ever had this name, they referred to the 
father, who was still speechless, for his decision. He took 
the writing tool and scratched on a wax tablet, '' His name 
is John." As soon as he had thus fulfilled what Gabriel had 
enjoined, his powers of speech were given him again, and to 
the amazement of all present he poured out his heart in & 
lofty song of praise to God. This wondrous child was a 
pledge to him that God's great promise, the coming of the 
Messiah, would soon be fulfilled ; and in his sacred joy 
the happy father felt as though the deliverance of Israel 
from the hated yoke of the tyrant and shameful depen- 
dence upon heathen Bome were already accomplished, 
and the illustrious son of David were already come. 
All that the prophets had predicted would now come 
to pass, the covenant that the Lord had made with the 
generations of old, and his oath to Abraham, would be con- 
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firmed, and his people would worship him unmolested, in 
freedom and in might. Well might Zachariah utter the 
rapturous prophecy, that his new-bom son would prepalre 
the great deliverance of Grod*s inercy, and be a prophet 
in Israel ! 

Of course these strange events produced a deep im- 
pression. The tale was passed from mouth to mouth 
through the whole country round, and everyone questioned 
and wondered what the boy would turn out to be. Evidently 
he was no ordinary child. 

Nor did he grow up as ordinary children do. For while 
his body and soul developed freely, he spent the years of 
childhood and youth far from the tumult and uncleanness of 
the world, in the wilderness hard by his native place, till 
the moment came for him to appear in Israel as a prophet. 

This story bears every mark of being a pure invention^ 
It carries us right to the centre of the religious ideas and 
conceptions of the Jews, and with them it stands or falls. 
If we cannot accept these behefs, we cannot for a moment 
regard the narrative as trustworthy. Only consider I An 
angel comes upon the scene ; but is it not remarkable that 
his name is as good Hebrew as though he were a Jew? 
Might we not just as well suppose the inhabitants of heaven 
to speak Greek or English as Hebrew ? The angel makes 
himself known as Gabriel, "who stands before God;" but 
this idea, that there were different ranks of angels, and that 
the seven highest chiefs, Gabriel, Michael, Baphael, Uriel, 
and the rest, surrounded God's throne as His first ministers 
of state, is of course a mere figment of the imagination. It 
is not even an originally Jewish belief, for though the Jews 
themselves had long thought of God as though he were an 
eastern monarch, and had imagined heaven, his abode and 
that of the angels, to be arranged like a royal court, yet 
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the details of their angelology were for the most part bor- 
rowed from, the Persians. Then, again, nothing cotdd be 
more pardonable than the doubts entertained by Zachariah, 
for he did not even know with what an exalted being he was 
conversing. Abraham and Sarah had langhed on hearing a 
similar announcement &om the lips of God himself, and had 
escaped with a simple reprimand, but later Jewish supersti- 
tion would not tolerate a moment's questioning of anything 
that was held to be, or claimed to be, a supernatural revela- 
tion, and this is why the priest has such a heavy punishment 
to bear. And again, in Zachariah's song of praise we £md 
the son of David, the mighty king, the deliverance from 
heathen oppression, in a word, the Jewish Messianic expecta- 
tion which was never fulfilled ; but m the story the song 
represents the pure and perfect truth, for the happy father 
** prophesies, being filled with the Holy Spirit." But enough. 
From what we have noticed already, especially from this last 
pointy we may reach a conclusion which the scenes that 
follow will confirm ; namely, that the first two chapters of 
Luke, which record the birth of John and Jesus, and stand 
quite alone, are taken from Jewish-Christian sources, though 
perhaps paartly recast by the evangelist to suit his purpose. 
Such an origin is indicated by their very style and language 
which show a far stronger Hebrew colouring than characterises 
the rest of the Gospel. 

What is the origin of our story? It was natural enough 
that in the case of an only child, especially if its parents had 
long hoped and waited in vain for such a blessing, the Jews 
should have thought "the child has surely some great destiny 
marked out for him by God.'* But then the process was re- 
versed by the legends, and because a man turned out to be 
remarkable it was said **he must have been the only child of 
a couple who had remained childless for years " — a bitter 
trial to the Israelite, and one which he regarded as a sign of 
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God*s displeasure. In the same vein the apocryphal Gospel 
of James, towards the end of the second century, tells us of 
the birth of Mary, the mother of Jesus. Her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, deeply grieved and bitterly reviled 
because of the sterihty of their wedlock, each receives an 
angelic vision, with a promise that the curse shall be re- 
moved, and, in course of time, Mary comes into the world. 
In the case of Zachariah and Elizabeth, the wonder is still 
further heightened by our being informed that they were 
aged people, quite stricken in years. But, if we can hardly 
believe that people of such an age could have the quiet of 
their home so happily "disturbed by the birth of a child, we 
have no difficulty on the other hand in explaining why 
such a fiction should have been produced. Not only the 
fates of the Christ, but those of his predecessor, and such 
was John held to be, were supposed to be indicated in the 
Old Testament ; and this story is manifestly copied from the 
account of Abraham and Sarah, Manoah and his wife, and 
Elkanah and Hannah. From the first of these stories the 
legend borrowed the great age of the father and mother, 
and the father's slowness to believo the promise.^ The life- 
long dedication as a nazarite and the lofty destination of the 
promised son are taken from the story of the birth of Sam- 
son,^ while Hannah's first-bom son is also described as a 
nazarite and a great prophet.^ Finally, a precedent for the 
appearance of Gabriel and the dumbness of Zachariah might 
also be found in Scripture, for in the book of Daniel the same 
archangel appears and is mentioned by name,^ and Daniel 
himself is on another occasion visited at least for a time with 
dumbness.* 

This is certainly the way in which the story rose. But 

» Genesis xvii. 17, xviii. 13. * Judges xiii. 

» 1 Samuel J. 11, il 2G, iii. 19—21. 

* Daniel viii. 16, ix. 21. * Daniel x. 15. 
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if we reflect for a moment we shall readily admit that the 
feeling which lies at the bottom of it is not altogether false. 
Such a use as is here made of the Old Testament is doubtless 
unwarrantable and due to mistaken conceptions, but the 
fundamental idea from which it starts is perfectly true, in 
spite of all the gross exaggerations which have deformed it. 
This fundamental idea is the belief that a single thread of 
development runs through the history of Israel's religion 
and the origin of Christianity, through the Old and the 
New Covenant ; that a close connection of origin and pur- 
pose must be recognised between the elect, of former times 
and God's new messengers, John and Jesus, and that in the 
persons and the circumstances of these two, the echo of sn 
hoary antiquity may be often caught. There is a more or 
less marked coincidence between the ancient and the modern 
prophets in their sense of God's summons to' them, in their 
work and their hope, in their struggles, their disappointments, 
and the opposition they had to encounter. As we go on we 
shall often see how Jesus himself clung to this thought and 
found in the history of the ancient heroes of faith a fore- 
shadowing of the reception he would meet and the fate in 
store for him. And even in this story of John's miraculous 
birth there is a certain fltness. The character, the actions^ 
and the nature of commonplace men are easily enough ex> 
plained by ordinary causes, such as parentage, position, and 
circumstances, and it seems unnecessary to take any special 
or original factor into account ; but wherever there is true 
genius or true nobility and exaltation of character — even 
without celebrity, for celebrated men are not always great, 
nor great men celebrated — then it seems to us as if the spirit 
of power, of holiness, and of love that dwells in man, in a word, 
it seems as if God himself, were working in some special way. 

There is one more point in the story which calls for special 
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notice, since it possesses a peculiar interest in connection 
"with the rest of the Gospel history. When Gabriel promises 
Zachariah that his son will make ready for the fulfilment 
of the Messianic promise, he uses the words " he shall go 
out before God, the Lord, in the spirit and power of EUjah." 
In itself, this expression would strike us simply as a com- 
parison between John and the most renowned of the pro- 
phets, made as a testimony in John's honour. But even in 
the more ancient passages of the Gospels, EHjah is constantly 
mentioned and John identified with him. Nay I Jesus himself 
expressly testifies of John, "He is the Elijah who was to 
eome."^ 

What is the meaning of this ? Malachi had promised 
that before the fearful judgment which would inaugurate the 
Messianic age, Yahweh " would send his messenger to pre- 
pare the way before Him," that is, to remove everything that 
offended Him, the want of reverence and mercy, and all the 
other sins of the IsraeHtes.^ This messenger was to be ** the 
prophet EHjah, who would put an end to domestic feuds."' 
Now Gabriel directly quotes this prophecy as about 
to be fulfilled in the son of Elizabeth's old age. But the 
quotation seems inappropriate and arbitrary, for John was 
not EHjah, and the archangel, perceiving this, gave a fresh 
turn to the words and said " a prophet in the spirit and 
power of EHjah." But thel passage in Malachi distinctly 
announced the coming of EHjah himself, and the Jews ac- 
cordingly looked for the return of the ancient prophet in 
person. It seems that they appealed in confirmation to the 
words put into the mouth of Moses : " Yahweh shall raise 
up a prophet in your midst, like unto me,*'* No one had come 
after Moses who stood so high in the people's estimation 
as EHjah. The deep impression he had left behind him 

> Matthew xL 14. * Malachi iii 1. ' Malachi iv, 5, 6. 

* Deuteronomy xviii. 16—18. 
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and the colossal proportions assumed by his figure in tra- 
dition are attested by the legends that were circulated about 
him.^ No other hero Hved on in the thoughts and ima- 
gination of the people as he did f the Eabbis circulated a 
host of stories about him ; and to this very day a chair is 
left empty for him when the Jews circumcise their chil- 
dren ! But the Old Testament itself gave ground enough 
for regarding Elijah as ** the prophet like unto Moses, whom 
Yahweh should raise up." He had every right to be regarded 
as the representative of the prophetic order. Nay ! had he 
not, hke the great lawgiver, seen and spoken to Yahweh on 
Mount Horeb ?^ And this is why the names of Moses and 
EHjah are constantly associated in the New Testament, and 
the two represented as on an equahty with each other.* More- 
over, there was a special reason for regarding it as possible 
that Ehjah might return to Israel, for according to the legend 
he had not died, but had been taken up alive to heaven. It 
was but natural to suppose that his abode in the dwelling 
place of God and the angels was but for a time, that he was 
taken there provisionally, to manifest himself again at the 
appointed time and to fulfil his mission. His task would 
then be to avert the divine wrath ere it was yet too late, by 
the power of his preaching to Israel; to restore domestic 
peace to the bosom of his people ; to collect the oppressed 
and scattered tribes, and restore them to their former pros- 
perity. Blessed was he who should Hve to see the day! And 
even now the belief still lives among the Jews that Ehjah 
will revisit Israel three days before the Messiah. 

The contemporaries of Jesus, then, were convinced that 

^ 1 Kings xvii. flf., and Vol. III. chap. xii. 
* Luke iv. 25, 26; James v. 17, 18; above all, Jesus Sirach xlviii. 1—12. 

» 1 Kings xix. 8—18. 
* Matthew xviL 3 ; (Mark ix. 4 ; Lnke ix. 30) ; Kevelation xi. 3 jQf. 
Compare Beyelation xi. 6 with 1 Elings xvii. 1 and Exodus vii. 19. 
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Elijah would come to restore all things in Israel to their 
proper state,^ in order to prepare for the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom. Such was the teaching of the 
Scribes,^ and such the expectation of the people.® But John 
was not EHjah, and knowing, as he must have done, that he 
was not the ancient prophet come to earth again, he never 
professed that he was.* What was it, then, that made the 
Jewish-Christian who sketched this scene call John an Elijah, 
and by speaking of " a prophet in the spirit and power of 
Elijah," give such a dexterous turn to the prophecy of Malachi 
and the expectations of the Israelites as to make them appli- 
eable to John ? How could the second Evangelist begin his 
work by quoting this prophetic passage as though it were 
fulfilled in John ?* And what right had Jesus himself to 
say in the hearing of the people : " If you will receive it, he 
is the Elijah that should come,"® and afterwards to repeat 
and elaborate this explanation to his disciples ?^ 

It was because John had been courageous*enough not to 
wait any longer for a prophet who had been dead a thousand 
years to come to earth again, but had said "Iwill do it !" 
and had seized the work from Elijah's hand. He could not 
sit still and wait. The Messianic kingdom must come now. It 
might seem a piece of presumptuous audacity, a desperate 
act of violence, but he was determined himself to hasten 
the founding of the kingdom of God ; and thus he tacitly 
stepped into Elijah's place. 

Well might Gabriel say to the priest **your son shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord;" well might the Evangelist 
describe his growth in the words : ** The child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit." 

'Matthew xvii. It ; (Mark ix. 12.) * Matthew xvii. 10 ; Mark ix. IL 
« Matthew xvi. 14 ; (Mark Tiii. 28 ; Luke ix. 19.) 
* Compare John i. 21. 
^ Mark i 2. " Matthew xi. 14 ; compare verse 10. 

' Matthew xvii. 11-13 ; (Mark ix. 12-13.) 
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We can understand the testimony of Jesus : " Verily I 
say unto you, among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist."^ 



Chapteb m. 

THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 
Luke I. 26-56, IL 1—20. 

"VTEAELY half a year had passed, says Luke, since Zacha- 
JLi riah's vision in the temple, when God summoned his 
faithful Gabriel once more*, and gave him a message of 
supreme and joyous import. Obedient to his command 
Gabriel descended from heaven, and ahghted in the GalilaBan 
city of Nazareth. In this place dwelt a certain Joseph, who 
was on the point of being married to a maiden of the same 
place, whose name was Mary. The message of the 'angel 
was to her. He entered the chamber where she sat. "All 
hail, thou favoured one of heaven I The Lord is with thee !" 
he exclaimed. Mary was troubled and perplexed, not know- 
ing what this solemn greeting meant. But Gabriel quieted 
her fears, and announced to her the birth of a son, whom 
she was to call Jesita. He would ascend the throne of the 
Messiah, and hold sway over Israel for ever. Mary replied 
in amazement that she was not married yet, but the angel 
set the difficulty aside by an appeal to God's onmipotence. 
Her child would be, in the most literal sense of the word, a 
son of the Most High. To confirm her faith he announced 
to her that her cousin Elizabeth hoped to become a mother 
in her old age ; and when Mary in humility and gratitude 
had received the promise vouchsafed to her, the angel rose 
Tip again on high. 

Following out the suggestion sent to her from God, 

> Matthew xL 11. 
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Mary lost no time in paying a visit to Elizabeth. It was 
a distant journey to the mountains of Judah in the south, 
but she longed to visit and speak to her aged relative, who 
was in so much the same position as herself. She had no 
cause to repent of her resolution ; for she had no sooner 
crossed the threshold of Zachariah's house and offered her 
greeting to EHzabeth, than the latter, enhghtened at the 
very moment by God, welcomed her as blessed among wo- 
men, as the mother of her Lord, and was so filled with 
sacred enthusiasm and religious awe, that the joyous exalta- 
tion came on Mary too, and she gave vent to her ecstasy in 
a song of thanksgiving to God for the goodness He had 
shown to her, and above all, for the dehverance of Israel 
from the heathen yoke and the fulfilment of His promises 
to the fathers. We can well understand that Mary pro- 
longed her stay with her cousin to its utmost possible ex- 
tent ; she remained in Elizabeth's house three months, but 
was then obliged to leave her and go back to Nazareth. 

It was not at Nazareth, however, in the house of her 
betrothed, that she gave birth to the child. God had ordained 
it otherwise. About this time, when the proconsul Publius 
Sulpicius Quirinus was governor of Syria, a royal decree was 
issued at Bome, to the effect that a census or rating should 
be made of all the world, that is to say, of the whole Eoman 
empire. It was called a registration in those days, and con- 
sisted in drawing up lists for taxation, in which everyone's 
name, means of subsistence and property were entered. In 
the kingdom of Herod, as elsewhere, this census must be 
made, but in this district a very peculiar mode of carrying it 
out was adopted. Each citizen was to go and be entered at 
the place whence his family was originally derived, and where 
the family roll was kept. As a descendant of David, there- 
fore, Joseph had to go to Bethlehem, David's native city. 
Mary might have stayed at Nazareth had she chosen to do 

F 
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SO, and Joseph might have had her registered as his betrothed ; 
but in spite of the difficulties so long a journey must have 
offered her, she accompanied him to Bethlehem. This con- 
siderably lengthened the time they spent on the way, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have been three days. 
At last they reached the place of their destination, not without 
much care and anxiety. 

They were very unfortunate when they got there, however. 
If they had hoped to find a comfortable resting place they 
were disappointed. The same cause that had brought them 
to Bethlehem, had also brought a host of others who had 
arrived before them, and had taken up all the available accom- 
modation. In the caravansary, a great building open to 
travellers, in which they and their beasts of burden could 
generally spend the night for nothing, there was no more room. 
What was to be done ? They were at their wits' end ; for 
they had no acquaintances upon whose hospitality they could 
reckon, and they were too poor to hire a lodging, even if 
every house had not been more than full already. So at last 
they were compelled to go into the stable of the mn, and 
make the best of such accommodation as it offered. 

It was high time they did so, for that very night, when 
all around were sunk in sleep, and Joseph and Mary were 
quite alone, she brought a baby-boy into the world. The 
young mother herself did all that was needed for her first- 
bom child, gently and carefully wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him down in the manger that was meant to 
hold the cattle's food I 

There lay the helpless Httle thing ! The world gave no 
heed to his first cry, and no one knew that a man was born. 
But a heart that overflowed with a mother's pride offered up 
its homage to the God of mercy, and Joseph knelt by the 
manger and thanked the Lord from the depths of his soul, 
that He had been with them in their need. 
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That same night, perhaps an hour or two later, they 
received an unexpected visit ; but so far from disturbing them 
it was an unspeakably joyful surprise. Certain men, whom 
their humble attire seemed to mark as shepherds, respect- 
fully and cautiously asked to be admitted. Their faces 
glowed with sacred enthusiasm ; their eyes were lighted up 
with eager expectation. What could have happened to 
them ? As soon as they entered they began to look about, 
and asked for the new-born babe. How did they know any- 
thing of him ? Let them tell their own story. 

At the moment of the baby's birth, they were keeping 
watch over their flocks by night in the open country round 
Bethlehem. As they were sitting and lying about talking to 
one another, or occupied with their own thoughts, a wonder 
came to pass which at first filled them with deadly terror. 
The darkness was suddenly dispelled by an unearthly glory, 
as the light that shines round the throne of God flooded all 
the scene. An angel stood before them, and quieted their 
fears. He brought good news for Israel. The Messiah was. 
bom that very night at Bethlehem. They would easily find 
him — a new-born child laid in a manger. The shepherds 
had scarcely heard the news, and had not yet recovered from 
their amazement, when the heavenly music of angel choirs 
swept through the air in sweeter tones than earth had ever 
heard. 

Glory to God in the highest, 
and peace on earth ! 
His will is good toward man 

The ineffably sweet and glorious vision was gone, and all 
was still again. The shepherds were left gazing at one 
another; but in another moment they were hurrying to 
Bethlehem to assure themselves of the truth of this great 
news. And there they found the humble scene, just as it 
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had been described to them I They told their tale to all who 
would hear it, and made known everywhere what God had 
announced to them about this baby. The wondrous story 
waked amazement far and near, and if many of those who 
heard it soon forgot it again, it was not so with Mary. Not 
a word wa^ lost by her, and not only as the shepherds, ren- 
dering high praise to God, were returning to their work, but 
often and often in after years, she pondered in quiet rapture 
oyer that vision and that song. 

Such is the well-known story of the birth of Jesus, one 
of the sweetest and most deeply significant of all the legends 
in the Bible. That it is a legend, without even the smallest 
historical foundation, we must, of course, admit, or if we 
have any doubt on the subject a moment's consideration will 
remove it. 

All that was said of the appearance of Gabriel to 
Zachariay is equally appHcable to the present case. Indeed, 
the difficulties here are still greater. For not only in 
Mary's song, which is imitated from Hannah's," does the 
Jewish Messianic expectation reappear, but also in the words 
of the angel himself, who foretells to Mary that her son 
shall sit upon the throne of David, his ancestor, and rule 
over Israel. Now, of course, if a messenger from heaven had 
really come to bring a divine revelation to Mary, the result 
must have confirmed his predictions ; and since Jesus never 
fulfilled these expectations it is obvious that the revelation 
was never made. Both the promise and the song of praise 
owe their origin to the obstinate behef of the Jewish-Chris- 
tians, retained even after the death of Jesus, that he would 
come again from heaven, would expel the Eomans, establish 
an earthly kingdom, and, in short, reaUse their dreams of 
national triumph." 

» See p. 68. » 1 Samuel iL 1-10, and Vol. XL p. 255. 

* Acts i 6, and elsewhere. 
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We must add that the representation given by Matthew 
is irreconcilable with that of Luke. The message of Gabriel 
to Mary, her visit to Elizabeth, and the joyous congratula- 
tions of the latter would have dispensed with the necessity of. 
an angers appearing to Joseph in a dream to remove his 
scruples as to consummating his marriage. This journey to 
the mountains of Judah, then, can find no place in the Gospel 
of Matthew, nor indeed can *^ it be fitted into the historical 
framework of the life of Jesus, for when he and John after- 
wards met, as men, they were entire strangers to each other, 
and this could not have been the case if their mothers had 
been near relatives, and had been so well acquainted from the 
very first with the future of their sons and the position in 
which they would stand to each other. But above all we 
must note that according to the first Gospel, Joseph and Mary 
lived at Bethlehem, according to the third at Nazareth. 
From the behef which they both accepted as an article of 
faith that the Christ must be bom at Bethlehem, Matthew 
simply concluded that Joseph and Mary lived there ; whereas 
Luke (or his authority) was too well aware of the uniformity 
of the tradition that they had always Hved at Nazareth to 
accept this explanation, and therefore hit upon another, 
after much reflection. He brings them up to the city of 
David on a very special occasion and for a very short period. 
Hardly have they got there when Jesus is born,^ and within 
six weeks they are on their way home again." 

This special occasion was the census.® But here again 
we are met by overwhelming difficulties. In itself the Evan- 
gelist's account of the manner in which the census was car- 
ried out is entirely incredible. Only fancy the indescribable 
confusion that would have arisen if everyone, through the 
length and breadth of the land of the Jews, had left his abode 
to go and enrol himself in the city or village from which his. 

^ Luke ii. 6. * Luke ii. 39. ' Luke ii. 1—5. 
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family originally came, even supposing that he knew where 
it was. The census under David was conducted after a very 
diBFerent fashion.^ But it is still more important to note that 
the Evangelist falls into the most extraordinary mistakes 
throughout. In the first place history is silent as to a census 
of the whole (Roman) world ever having been made at all. 
In the next place, though Quirinus certainly did make such 
a register in Judsea and Samaria, it did not extend to Galilee, 
so that Joseph's household was not affected by it. Besides 
it did not take place till ten years after the death of Herod, 
when his son Archelaus was deposed by the Emperor, and 
the districts of Judaea and Samaria were thrown into a Eoman 
province. Under the reign of Herod nothing of the kind 
took place, nor was there any occasion for it. Finally, at 
the time of the birth of Jesus the governor of Syria was not 
Quirinus, but Quintus Sentius Saturninus. — You will easily 
see that if the occasion of the journey of Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem rests upon a tissue of confusions and mistakes, 
the whole story falls to the ground. 

One more remark, which would be enough in itself to 
justify us in absolutely rejecting the whole account of the 
birth of Jesus ! Every other passage of the New Testament 
which bears upon the question, the sequel of the life of Jesus, 
the whole contents of the Gospels, in a word, all accessible 
sources of information, without exception, are in direct con- 
tradiction with it. We have already seen that Nazareth is 
called the birth-place of Jesus, both by himself and every 
one ejse, and that two distinct pedigrees were drawn up 
on the supposition that Joseph was his father." So too in 
the stories of the presentation in the temple' and of the child 
Jesus at Jerusalem,^ Joseph is called his father. Jesus is 
repeatedly described as the son of the carpenter,*^ or the son 

* 2 Samuel xxiv. 1—9, and VoL III. chap. iv. 
• See pp. 44, 48. »LiikeiL27. * Luke ii. 41- 48. * Matthew xiii. 55. 
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of Joseph, without the least indication that the expression 
is not strictly in accordance with fact.^ The Apostle Paul 
expresses himself in the same sense. Neither the Gospel of 
Mark, which in this respect at least abides most faithfully 
by the old Apostolic tradition, nor that of John, says a word 
about Bethlehem or the miraculous birth. The congrega- 
tion of Jerusalem to which Mary and the brothers of Jesus 
belonged,' and over which the eldest of them, James, presided,' 
can have known nothing of it; for the later Jewish- Christian 
communities, the so-called Ebionites, who were descended 
from the congregation of Jerusalem, called Jesus the son of 
Joseph. Nay, the story that the Holy Spirit was the father 
of Jesus must have risen among the Greeks, and not among 
the first behevers, who were Jews, for the Hebrew word for 
spirit is of the feminine gender. The Ebionites, therefore, 
called the Holy Spirit the mother and not the father of 
Jesus. 

Only think I If the birth of Jesus had really taken place 
under such extraordinary circumstances, announced by a 
messenger from heaven, and hymned in mortal ears by a 
" great company of the heavenly host," how would it have 
been possible that every trace of such wonders should have 
disappeared, that they should all have passed away, and 
left no recollection after them ? Yet this takes place accord- 
ing to the Gospel ; for not only is the general public entirely 
ignorant of these events (though the news must have spread 
like fire through the land, especially when the Messianic 
expectation was at such a height) but his own family show 
beyond a doubt that they had not the faintest conception of 
the lofty significance of the personaHty of Jesus. This 
would be inconceivable were the story genuine history. If 
his parents fail to understand him when he says, at twelve 

> Luke iv. 22 ; John i 46, vi 42 ; see, however, Luke iii 23. 
* Acts i. 14. ' Acts xxi. 18 ; Galatians ii. 9, 12. 
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years old, that he must be in his Father's house ;* if he 
himself afterwards declares that he finds no feuth amongst 
his nearest relatives ;^ if he exalts his faithfiil disciples above 
his unbelieving mother and brothers;* above all, if Mary 
and her other sons put down his prophetic enthusiasm to 
insanity;^ then the untrustworthy nature of these stories 
of his birth is absolutely certain. If even a little of what 
they tell us had been true, then Mary at least would have 
believed in Jesus, and would not have failed so utterly to 
understand him. 

But when once we are convinced that the story is not 
genuine history its emblematic meaning comes out clearly. 
It embodies a poetical conception and description of the 
person and the lot of Jesus, and foreshadows his life and 
work in a few bold lines and significant contrasts. Let 
us glance at the main figures. In the foreground stand 
Augustus and Jesus — the proud Emperor of Rome, who holds 
sway over the world by force of arms, and the lowly son of 
man, the truth of whose preaching, the power of whose spirit 
and whose self>sacrificing love exact submis&ion firom all men. 
But there is another special reason for the introduction of 
Augustus. The first disciples of Jesus, Jews by birth and 
attached to Judaism heart and soul, believed^ in their 
narrow national pride, that the Christ was the special 
possession of Abraham's chosen seed. They were jealous of 
their supposed privileges, and barred the entrance to the 
kingdom of the Christ against all who were not IsraeHtes^ 
unless they would first go over to Judaism. Our story enters 
a protest against this idea, for the imperial decree to take a 
census of all the world is carried out at the very time of the 
birth of Jesus, who is thus represented as a citizen of the 

' Luke li. 60. * Matthew ziiL 57 ; (Mark vi 4). 

» Matthew xii 48-60 ; (Mark iil 33-36). * Mark iii. 21. 
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world, belonging to all mankind, and not to Israel alone; 
the deliverer not only of his special people, but of all his 
brothers over the whole earth. Is not that a noble thought ? 
And look again what deep and true feeling pervades the 
legend. For him, the great bearer of salvation, a brUHant 
career is surely held in store, and the world will give him a 
glorious welcome ? Alas, no ! There is no room for his 
parents ; no room even for Mary, much as she needs it, in 
the inn. When Jesus comes into the world there is not a 
creature to give him a thought, or to help to supply his wants ; 
and he is cradled in a manger. It is the foreshadowing of a 
life of bereavement. He will never rest, never find a home, 
not so much as a place in which to lay his head, until, beset 
and persecuted on every side, the victim of the world's fierce 
hatred, laden with its scornful curses, he drops his wearied 
head upon the cross in eternal rest I But though he comes 
without external display, though he bears no trace of 
earthly splendour, and though the superficial world sees 
nothing in the son of the carpenter of Nazareth to mark 
him off from others, yet this event that earth passes by 
unnoticed is celebrated with intensest joy and brightest 
radiance in heaven. Contrasting with the deep poverty 
within, is the message and the song of angels without; 
and this sharp contrast sums up, as it were, the whole 
life of Jesus, humble in his earthly lot, majestic in his 
moral grandeur ; without material power, but mighty in the 
spirit ; despised by the world, but glorified by God. The 
blessed tidings are brought to humble shepherds, not to the 
great and wise, for Jesus himself bestowed small care upon 
the great ones of the earth, and was almost always thinking 
of the poor and simple " peoples of the land." It was his 
ambition to befriend the people, and console the poor. And 
what a wealth of noble thoughts is crowded into the angehc 
song itself ! For the sake of this child of man God rejoices 
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in mankind. He who is to establish the kingdom of peace 
upon earth has come. Surely his birth, with all its residts of 
unutterable glory, should wake songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to God in hearts overwhelmed with thankful joy. 

In what a clear and beautiful light this picture places all 
that Jesus may be to us ! What artistic beauty, what deep 
symboHc truth pervades it I In it the Christians of the 
olden time tried to reproduce their own thoughts and feelings 
about Jesus ; and the legend is the visible expression of 
their veneration and gratitude towards him. And though 
we should choose other forms in which to express our reve- 
rence for Jesus, we can fuUy share the affection and can 
rival the gratitude that inspired this old legend. It is a 
declaration of faith in Jesus made by the Apostohc age ; it is 
a glowing testimony to the high honour which Jesus has a 
right to claim, to the fulfilment in him of the hope which 
the noblest of our race had cherished, to the restoration in 
his person of the honour of human nature, of faith in human 
worth and in man's caUing to spotless holiness. As such 
we can accept it and rejoice in it with all our hearts. Indeed, 
when we consider it rightly, this sweet old legend of the 
birth of Jesus, with all its wondrous beauty, gains a fresh 
charm for us when it ceases to rank as history. 



Chapteb IV. 

THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 

Luke II. 21—39. 

* T^7"^3EN *^6 *i^® appointed by God had come. He sent 

V V forth His son, made of a woman, made under the 

Law." In these words the Apostle PauP describes the birth 

of Jesus as that of an ordinary man* and, what is more, an 

* Galatians iv. 4. * Compare Job xiv. 1 ; Matthew xi 11. 
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ordinary Israelite. We too often forget that Jesus was an 
Israelite, not only by birth and education, but in his whole 
style of thought, speech and life ; that his conception of the 
universe and his own individual character unmistakably bore 
the Israelitish stamp, and that he can only be rightly under- 
stood and fully appreciated when this fact is borne in mind. 
It is often difficult to remember this, for Jesus had risen, at 
the price of many an effort and many an internal conflict, 
far above the onesidedness, the narrowness, the pride, all the 
faults in short, that characterised his people. But we must 
try never to lose sight of the fact that he still remained a 
thorough IsraeHte. 

Luke calls attention to it at the outset by telling us 
that the parents of Jesus scrupulously fulfilled their re- 
ligious duties, and faithfully observed the injunctions of the 
Law with respect to their child.^ On the eighth day after his 
birth, the ceremony of circumcision was performed ; and at 
the same time he received his name. 

Both Matthew and -Luke find something very remark- 
able in the name Jesus, They say that the new-born child 
received this name at the command of God as Israel's 
future deHverer.^ But the fact is, that this name, which 
is pronounced in Hebrew Yezua, and is sometimes Greecised 
into Jason, was very common. After the captivity it oc- 
curs quite frequently, and is interchanged with the name 
Joshua. Indeed Joshua, the successor of Moses, is called 
Jesus in the New Testament more than once,® though the 
meaning of the two names is not really quite the same. 
We know of a Jesus, son of Sirach, a writer of proverbs, 
whose collection is preserved amongst the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament. The notorious Barrabas, or son 
of Abbas, was himseK called Jesus. Amongst Paul's oppo- 

' Luke ii. 21, 22, 23, 24, 39, 41. • Matthew i. 21 ; LuKe i. 31. 

' Acts yij. 46 ; Hebrews iv. 8 ; compare Nehemiah viii. 17. 
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nents we find a magician called Elymas, the son of Jesus. 
Amongst the early Christians a certain Jesus, also called 
Justus, appears. Flavins Josephus mentions more than ten 
distinct persons, priests, robbers, peasants, and others, who 
bore the name of Jesus, all of whom lived during the last 
century of the Jewish state. But we need not be surprised 
to find the evangelists laying such stress upon the name, for 
the narratives of the Old Testament have taught us that the 
IsraeHtes thought much more of names than we do ; for we 
hardly ever think of their meaning, and in most cases do not 
so much as know what it is. The Israelites, on the other 
hand, saw in the meaning of every great man's name a 
prophecy of his character, his fortunes or s6mething that 
specially concerned him. Thus they inverted the real order 
of things, for in reality it was not the name which described 
the man by anticipation, but the man whose brilliant services 
conferred a special significance upon the name which he hap- 
pened to bear. If Joseph and Mary, instead of calling their 
child Jesus, had happened to give hifn the name of Solomon 
(= Frederick), David (= Gottlieb), or Isaiah (= Godhelp), 
what legends might not have been spun out of such sugges- 
tive names I In fact Matthew, if he had had the choice, 
would evidently have preferred Immanuel ( = God is with us) 
to Jesus.^ 

Now the name Jesus means deliverance y safety, preserva- 
tion; or, perhaps, deliverer, preserver,^ and is identical in 
meaning with the Greek expressions which occur in the 
New Testament, and are translated salvation and saviour. 
But unfortunately we have learned to associate these latter 
words with the life after death, and to think of the bliss 
of heaven when we use them, whereas the Greek expressions 
always refer to the Messianic kingdom, especially to preserva- 
tion from the terrible judgments of God which were to pre- 

» Matthew I 23. • Sirach xlvi. 1. 
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cede the founding of the kingdom. In using the words 
saviour and salvation, therefore, we must remember that they 
simply mean, one who saves or delivers, and safety or deliverance. 

The Law declared that a mother who had given birth to 
a boy was unclean for seven days, and must separate her- 
seK or remain at home. for thirty-three days after the circum- 
cision. If the baby was a girl, both periods were doubled. 
All this time the mother must not touch any sacred thing or 
enter the temple. When these days were past she must 
make an offering of purification in the temple, consisting of 
a lamb of one year old, for a burnt sacrifice, and a young 
pigeon or turtle-dove for a sin offering ; or if she was too 
poor to buy a lamb, she might take another dove instead. 
Besides all this, first-born sons must be taken to the temple 
when a month old, and presented to the Lord, as it was called. 
They were then bought off or redeemed from Him for five 
shekels, a sum about equal to twelve shillings, but since 
money was worth so much more in those days, it would be 
equivalent to about twenty days' wages of a workman. To 
save trouble, this presentation was made at the same time as 
the sacrifice of purification. 

It is not quite certain that all these customs were observed 
after the birth of Jesus. IsraeUtes who Hved far off Jeru- 
salem generally waited to make their offerings until one of 
the great feasts furnished a suitable occasion for visiting the 
temple, or even got a friend to make the offerings on their 
behalf. In the same way the distance from Galilee to the 
capital often prevented the presentation of first-born sons 
in the temple; and, what is more, we have no sufficient 
grounds for supposing that Jesus was the eldest son of Joseph 
and Mary. But even supposing that all these regulations 
were strictly observed, and that Luke had the means of 
knowing it, he certainly would not have told us all the details 
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unless he had had a special reason for doing so. That 
reason may be found in the following story. 

On the fortieth day, says Luke, the parents of Jesus went 
to Jerusalem to offer in the temple their two doves — the poor 
man's sacrifice — to present their son before the Lord and to 
pay the price of redemption for him. Here a joyful surprise 
awaited them similar to the one they had already experienced 
on the night of their baby's birth. In the holy city dwelt a 
certain Simeon, a venerable old man— later traditions state 
that he was far more than a hundred years bid — of perfect 
piety. He fervently longed for the coming of the Messianic 
kingdom, for the dehverance of Israel from sufferings and 
oppression, and God had revealed to him that he should 
see the Anointed of the Lord before he died. And now the 
Holy Spirit led him to the temple at the very moment that 
Joseph and Mary were entering the forecourt. In the lowly 
child of a few weeks old he at once discovered the future 
Messiah. His eyes gleamed with transport at the fulfilment 
of the fervent hope he had cherished so long, and taking the 
Httle Jesus in his arms, he gave utterance to the thoughts 
that rushed upon him, in the song of praise : — 

Lord I now lettest thou thy servant depart 

According to thy word, in peace. 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation 

Which thou hast prepared before all peoples, 

A light of revelation to the heathen, 

A glory for thy people Israel I 

The father and mother listened in amazement to this 
inspired song in praise of their child ; and the old man turned 
to them and blessed them. Then he spoke to Mary alone, 
and said, " Behold, this child is appointed in the counsel of 
God for the fall and the rise of many in Israel, to some he 
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shall be the cause of destruction, to others of salvation. 
Opposition and enmity will surround him, and alas I the 
sword will pierce through your heart too. . . . Why 
must all this be ? That the hearts of men may be laid bare 
as they are, and not as they seem." 

Hardly had Simeon ended, when there came another to 
greet the child. It was the ancient prophetess Anna, a woman 
of wondrous piety, who had never consented to a second 
marriage, though early left a widow, but was always in the 
temple and was never weary of fasting and praying. She, 
too, praised God for this future deHverer of Israel, and spoke 
of him to all who hoped for the Messiah in Jerusalem. 

Joseph and Mary now fulfilled the religious duties they 
had come to perform for their infant, and then left the 
temple with their hearts full of the two glorious and unex- 
pected testimonies they had received. They were naturally 
anxious to go home again, so they did not return to Beth- 
lehem, where there was nothing now to keep them, but 
started at once on their journey to Galilee, and arrived 
without further adventures at their home in Nazareth. 

It is a beautiful picture of the aged Simeon and Anna with 
the tender Httle baby and the astonished and delighted 
parents all gathered in the house of God ! But it is out of 
the question to regard it as genuine history. We need not 
say much on this point. The supernatural revelation said 
to have been vouchsafed to Simeon, his miraculous guidance 
to the temple at the right moment, his recognition of the 
child, and foreknowledge of what was in store for him, are of 
course incredible. Many years afterwards, when contrary 
to all expectations, including those of Jesus himseK, his lot 
had proved so bitter, when opposition to him had caused the 
fall of Scribes and Pharisees, when faith in him had been a 
resurrection to publicans and sinners, when his fearful death 
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had sent a two-edged sword through his mother's heart — 
(have you ever studied the Mater Dolorosa, or ** Mary at the 
Cross,*' the companion picture of the Ecce Homo, or "Behold 
the Man ?") — ^when this catastrophe had sifted the Israelites, 
and shown that many who were outwardly pious were in- 
wardly proud and obstinate, while many seemingly abandoned 
outcasts were saved through penitence and faith, then this 
prophecy was put into the mouth of Simeon. To invent a 
prophecy when the event it predicts has already taken place 
is a common practice in the Old and New Testaments, and 
is not even yet abandoned. Again, the Evangelist uncon- 
sciously contradicts himself. How can he say that the 
parents of Jesus were surprised at what they heard about 
their child ? After the message of Gabriel, and the song 
of angels hard by Bethlehem, nothing ought to have as- 
tonished them. Indeed Simeon and Anna might very well 
have learned about the birth of the Messiah from rumours 
of the vision to the shepherds. It is evident, then, that this 
story is not drawn from the same source that suppHed the 
legends of the birth, and this is made still clearer by the 
fact that Joseph is here called the father of Jesus. Lastly, 
the difficulty urged against the story of the birth holds good 
here also. It is impossible to reconcile this double salutation 
with what we know of the after life of Jesus. If he had 
been greeted as the Messiah when a baby he could not have 
remained in obscurity, and his family, especially his mother, 
would have been prepared for all that happened, and could 
not have refused to beheve in him. 

How did the legend rise, then? it may naturally be 
asked. Well ! it was a poetical creation of the faith of the 
primitive Christians. In the first place we recognise in these 
lines the joyful cry of a heart overwhelmed with gratitude to 
God for the birth of Jesus. The " comforter " — a name which 
the Babbis, too, sometimes apply to the Messiah — ^had come 
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at last, after all their misery I Their eyes had seen him, 
their hands had touched him, their ears had heard his 
heavenly words. That for which the fervent longing of 
devout Israelites in every age had yearned, the hope which 
even as a distant prospect had made the ancient seers burst 
into sacred joy, and had supported many a generation through 
the bitterness of disappointment and humiliation, all this 
was now realised, imperfectly as yet, but no less certainly, 
in their very midst I Blessed were the eyes that might see 
what they saw I For verily many prophets and righteous 
men had longed for it in vain, with a life-long yearning.^ 
For this blessing the Christians thanked God in transports 
of holy joy. Salvation had come, the light had risen, a 
guiding star to the heathen,* and an immortal glory to 
Israel. Now they could die in peace. 

This triumphant gratitude is expressed under the char- 
acters of Simeon and Anna, the noblest representatives of 
Israel, a man and a woman led and inspired by the Holy 
Spirit ; and it is a finely conceived and profoundly signi- 
ficant trait in the legend, which makes these aged repre- 
sentatives of the departing generation raise the song of 
praise over the infant. It was but a small beginning — 
hardly even a beginning yet — of the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises and expectations. So, too, the Christians in the midst 
of whom the legend rose, had not yet seen the kiagdom 
of God. It would only come when Jesus returned from 
heaven. But what of that 1 Had they not already received 
a pledge of it that left no room for doubt ? Nay, he whose 
person was far more than a mere pledge, had already come, 
and in him they had seen the great salvation, as it were, 
already with them. No wonder, then, that they sang songs 
of praise. * 

But this joyous exultation did not prevent their bowing 

' Luke x. 23, 24 ; (Matthew xiii. 16, 17). ' Isaiah zlii. 6, xlix. 6. 
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their heads in pensive thought. What had not Jesus experi- 
enced at the hands of his people I How was it possible ? 
Why was it needful ? We trace the hand of a master in the 
picture of the hoary Simeon bending over the child as he lay 
in the unconscious slumber of infancy, and uttering the pro- 
phecy of the fierce opposition he was to encounter, and his 
mother's bitter grief at the cruel fate that would overtake 
him. Even in sin the Israelite recognised the commandment 
or the work of. God, the execution of his counsel,^ and even 
the rejection of Jesus must have been decreed by him.* It 
was a sad necessity, without which the varnish could not be 
wiped from hypocrisy, and without which sin that took the 
guise of piety could not be compelled to expose itself. By its 
hatred of the holy servant of God it passed sentence on itself.^ 
And here we may remark that this judgment, this sifting 
of the good from the bad in accordance with the attitude 
they assume towards Jesus, is still going on, and Jesus is 
still the cause of this man's fall and that man's resurrection, 
although in our time, when his name has been universally 
adopted, we cannot trace the process so distinctly. For 
Jesus brought a new principle of moral and religious life 
into the world, and no one can remain indifferent to him, 
or to the new and holy spirit which went out from him. 
Consciously or unconsciously we must all take sides. If we 
love not God or our neighbour, if we choose to live for our- 
selves alone, for our own enjoyment, glory, and interest, 
then we fight against Jesus, and are so much the worse and 
more wretched because he came. If we have depth of soul 
enough to understand, to love, to follow him, then we are 
guided by his principles, are helped and hallowed by his 
spirit, and have him to thank for what we have become and 
what we are as moral beings. 

* E.g, Exodus ix. 12, x. 1, 20, 27; 2 Samuel xxiv. 7 ; Isaiah xlv. 7. 
* Acts iL 23, iv. 27j 28. » John iii. 19-21. 
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God grant that our hearts may all of them be touched by 
Jesus more and more ; that we too may be able to thank God 
for giving us some knowledge of him, that we may share those 
emotions of the early Christians which gave rise to this legend, 
and that the birth of Jesus may wake a song of joy in our hearts. 

There is one more point to consider. Why do we cele- 
brate the birth of Jesus on the 25th of December ? What is 
the origin of our Christmas day ? 

You must know, in the first place, that it was not in- 
troduced at all till a comparatively late period. Days for 
the commemoration of the martyrdom of Stephen (26th 
December), and the massacre of the innocents (28th Decem- 
ber), were fixed before that for the birth of Jesus. It is 
about the middle of the fourth century when we first come 
upon the celebration of Christmas at Eome. It may seem 
strange that the feast of Christmas was introduced into the 
Church so late, while those of Easter and Whitsuntide were 
observed from the very first ; but, if we remember that Chris- 
tianity sprang out of Judaism, we shall find the explanation 
we seek in the fact that there was no Jewish feast which could 
be Christianized into a celebration of the birth of Jesus. 
Moreover, the Church had a somewhat similar feast, that of 
Epiphany, of which we shall speak presently, at a much 
earher period, and it was therefore a long time before anyone 
thought of instituting a festival for the birth of Jesus. Ever 
since the end of the second century, however, people had 
been trying to discover upon what particular day Jesus had 
possibly or probably come into the world ; and conjectures 
or traditions that rested upon absolutely no foundation, led 
one to the 20th of May, another to the 19th or 20th of April, 
and a third to the 5th of January. At last the opinion of 
the community at Kome gained the upper hand, and the^ 
25th of December was fixed upons. 
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There was a double reason for selecting this day. In the 
first place it had been observed from a hoary antiquity as a 
heathen festival, following the longest night of the winter 
solstice, and was called "the birthday of the unconquerable 
sun." It was a fine thought to celebrate on that day the 
birth of him whom the GospeP called " the light of the world,'' 
that is, the sun of humanity, whose rise had been preceded 
by the long and fearful night of sin and ignorance, and whose 
coming had shed light and warmth and life over the hearts 
of men I A certain preacher even went so far as to say that 
** Christ himseK chose the 25th of December for his birthday 
on this very ground I *' The second reason was that at Eome 
the days from the 17th to the 23rd of December were devoted 
to unbridled merry-making. These days were called the 
Saturnalia, after the god Satumus, whose memory is stiU 
retained in the name of the seventh day of our week. These 
SatumaHa were consecrated to the memory of the golden age 
which the heathens placed in the far off past. All business 
was suspended, the freest hospitaHty was exercised, and 
pubHo and private rejoicings were universal. All distinctions 
of rank and position were forgotten, and masters and slaves 
sometimes even changed places I In the Eoman carnival 
and some of our Christmas customs the remains of the Satur- 
naHa may still be traced. Now the Church was always 
anxious to meet the heathens, whom she had converted or 
was beginning to convert, half way, by allowing them to re- 
tain the feasts they were accustomed to, only giving them a 
Christian dress, or attaching a new and Christian significa- 
tion to them.* And in the Saturnalia, apart from the 
licentiousness that disfigured them, the Church must have 
found much that was attractive. Had not Jesus abolished 
the slavery of sin, superseded the distinction between class 
and class by the spirit of brotherly love, and brought in the 
golden age of peace with God ? 

» John viii. 12, ix. 5. » See VoL I., pp. 133-138. 
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Such were the thoughts which the Christians expressed 
in their Christmas festivities ; and even now Christmas is 
the happiest festival of all the year. The very season helps 
to heighten the attractiveness of its warm and home-like 
customs. Our heathen forefathers, the Germans, had a 
somewhat similar feast, called Yule, after the shortest day of 
the year. At this feast agreements were renewed, the gods 
were consulted as to the future, sacrifices were made to them, 
and the time was spent in jovial hospitahty. Many features 
of this festival, such as burning the yule-log on Christmas- 
eve, still survive amongst us. In Germany the birth-day of 
the child Jesus is made a children's festival, and it is to 
Germany that we owe the Christmas trees now so common 
in England. In Holland, the children's festival is held on 
St. Nicholas' day, the sixth of December, corrupted into 
Sinterklaas, and by us into Santa Claus, so that in making 
Santa Claus bring the Christmas presents, we have mixed 
up the two distinct festivals. 

In German, Christmas is called Weihnachten or holy night, 
because it was the practice of the early Church, and of the 
middle ages, as it still is of the Eoman Catholics, to celebrate 
more especially the night before the 25th of December, since 
according to Luke Jesus was bom in the night. In EngHsh, 
it is simply called Christmas, that is the mass or rehgious 
service held in honour of Christ. 



Chapter V. 

THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST. 

Matthew II. 

E must now put entirely out of our minds all those 
wondrous events which Luke so elaborately describes 
as calling attention to Jesus at the time of his birth, or 
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shortly afterwards ; for we are to return to the first Gospel, 
which does not make the sHghtest allusion to them, and 
indeed excludes everything that could possibly have called 
attention to Mary's son, or spread a rumour that the Mes- 
siah was born. Joseph and his wife, then, were citizens of 
Bethlehem.^ Joseph had indeed been entrusted by an angel 
with the secret of the divine origin of Jesus ; but of course 
the public had nothing to do with the matter, as it was not a 
thing to publish abroad. Alas I the people of Bethlehem 
would too soon be compelled to think of their little fellow- 
townsman, and to regard it as a fatal distinction that he 
had been born amongst them. 

Two years had not passed when an event occurred which 
threw the neighbouring Jerusalem into a fever of excitement. 
Certain strangers fi*om the East, belonging to the distin- 
guished order of the magi — that is to say the priests and 
astronomers — had come to the city, and had immediately 
asked where they could find the infant king of the Jews. 
They said that many months ago they had marked the 
appearance of a new and marvellous star in the heavens, and 
by the rules of their art it showed infallibly that a great ruler 
had been born amongst the people of the Jews. Upon this 
they had set out to come and pay their homage to him, and 
had naturally expected to find him in the capital. 

But at Jerusalem no one knew anything about it. It was 
evident that neither the reigning prince nor any of his sons 
was meant. So far was this from being the case that when 
the news reached Herod he was thrown into the utmost 
terror, for he and all the city understood that it must be the 
Messiah whose birth had been announced in the heavens. 
His own throne, therefore, or at least his dynasty, was on 
the brink of ruin. What was he to do ? Might not a bold 
stroke avert the danger yet ? 

» See p. 49. 
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He called the Sanhedrin together, hoping that the learned 
men might tell from the study of the Scripture where the 
Messiah would be born. He was not disappointed, for, on 
the authority of the prophecies of Michah, they indicated 
Eethlehem as the appointed place. 

Herod, who believed as firmly as anyone else in the truth 
of astrology, the authority of the prophets, and the interpre- 
tation of the learned scribes, had soon matured his treacherous 
and murderous plan. Secretly — for the affair had made only 
too much noise already — ^he summoned the magi into his 
presence and made the closest inquiries as to the time at which 
they had first seen the star, for fear that some accident 
might prevent their return to Jerusalem with more definite 
news. Then he urged them to go to Bethlehem, to search 
out the child without delay and without error, and bring 
back word to him. He would then go himself, he said, 
and bow down in homage before the child whom so great 
a future awaited. The magi, suspecting nothing, made 
the required promise, and went on their way. According 
to the usual custom of the East, they travelled by night. 
What was their surprise and delight to see the star once 
more shining in the sky ! They had not seen it since 
they had left their own country. And now, wonderful to 
say, it went before them from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, the 
surest guide that they could have, and when they reached 
the Httle city it stood still over one of the houses there ! 
They did not need to ask for any further information now ! 
They had found what they were seeking. They knocked at 
the door, and when they entered Joseph's house, there was 
the baby lying on its mother's breast I In a transport of joy 
and reverence they threw themselves upon the ground, and 
paid such homage as it was customary in those districts to 
render to a king ; and, since it was not usual to enter into 
the royal presence empty handed, they produced the Httle 
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caskets of treasure that they had brought with them, and 
made their offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

The object of their journey was accomphshed. But it 
was itself the cause of the utmost danger to the life of the 
child. Providence, however, did not sleep. In a dream the 
magi received the divine command not to return by Jeru- 
salem or tell Herod the result of their search ; and in obedi- 
ence to this injunction they returned by another way to their 
fatherland. In itseK this could only delay for a time the 
danger which it could not avert ; but in the very night of 
their departure, as Joseph slept, he once more saw a mes- 
senger from heaven, who warned him of the wicked purposes 
of the king, and summoned him to rise at once and flee with 
all haste to Egypt with the little Jesus and Mary. There he 
could remain for the present in safety from the tyrant. 
There was no time to lose. Joseph rose from his bed, and 
the "holy family" set out at once upon their flight. 

Meanwhile Herod awaited the return of the magi in vain. 
Was it possible that they were mocking him ? Maddened by 
his disappointment, he despatched a band of soldiers to Beth- 
lehem, with the ghastly order to butcher all the baby boys 
of two years old and under in the town itself and the sur- 
rounding houses or huts. He congratulated himself on 
having already discovered, from the calculations of the astro- 
logers, that the child must have entered upon his second year, 
and he was determined to make sure of the death of so dan- 
gerous a rival. Not a single male child must be spared, and 
the murderers must close their ears against the cries of the 
mothers' anguish. . . . 

This was one of the last deeds of Herod's reign. Not 
long afterwards he breathed his last, in frightful agonies, at 
the age of seventy. Once again an angel of God visited 
Joseph, now in Egypt, in a dream, and told him that the 
wretch who had sought to kill his foster-child was dead, and 
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that he might now return with his family to his native land. 
Obedient now as always, he set out upon his journey at once, 
taking his wife and the boy with him. He intended, of 
coarse, to return to his own house in Bethlehem ; but on his 
way thither he heard that Archelaus had succeeded his father 
in the government of JudsBa. As this prince was said to 
rival Herod himseK in cruelty and superstition, Joseph per- 
ceived that he would not be safe in his old abode. He was 
at a loss how to act ; but now, as so often before, wisdom 
came to hiTn by night, for he was directed in a vision from 
God to go to Lower Galilee, which lay in the district of Herod 
Antipas; and there he settled down in the lovely little city of 
Nazareth. 

The brow of many a theologian has been bent over this 
narrative ! For as long as people believed in the miraculous 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, of course they accepted 
every page as Hterally true, and thought that there could not 
be any contradiction between the different accounts or repre- 
sentations of Scripture. The worst of all such pre-conceived 
ideas is that they compel those who hold them to do violence to 
their own sense of truth. For when these so-called religious 
prejudices come into play, people are afraid to caU things by 
their right names, and, without knowing it themselves, 
become guilty of all kinds of evasive and arbitrary practices ; 
for what would be thought quite unjustifiable in any other 
cause is here considered a duty, inasmuch as it is supposed 
to tend towards the maintenance of faith and the glory of 
God ! Those who speak out simply and clearly what they 
feel and see to be the truth are set down as proud, impious, 
and unbeHeving. Let us see to it that w& are never shaken 
in the sacred conviction that God cannot possibly be served 
by anything against which our conscience protests ! For it 
is not in the traditional articles of faith, but in the sense of 
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truth and the sense of duty, which are both of them planted 
in our bosoms by nature, and can both be trained and 
strengthened, — ^it is there that God reveals himself to us. 

The divine revelations or angelic visions during sleep, of 
which such prodigal use is made in this narrative, are in 
themselves enough to prevent our believing it. But in former 
times they seemed to present no difficulty. No more was 
anyone disturbed by the fact that Joseph, who is. kept^ en- 
tirely in the background in the third Gospel, is quite a 
prominent figure in the first. I may take this opportunity 
of remarking that Joseph, who is scarcely noticed again in 
any of the Gospels, came to be highly honoured by the 
Christians of later centuries, and was glorified with especial 
zeal and enthusiasm in the East. The day of his death, 
which was fixed on the 20th of July, was celebrated with 
great splendour. In the fifth century a History of Joseph 
the Carpenter was composed expressly for use on this occasion. 
It is still preserved amongst our Apocryphal Gospels, and 
represents Jesus as describing to his disciples the life and 
still more the death of his foster-father. The Catholic 
Church has enrolled him among the saints, records a host of 
miracles performed on his behalf, and honours him with the 
title of "Confessor and Patriarch." Indeed, a few years 
ago. Pope Pius IX. commended the Church, under its trying 
circumstances, to his special protection. 

But to return to our story and the difficulties that it 
presents. The task which the commentators thought it 
their duty to undertake in the interests of faith was three- 
fold. In the first place they had to reconcile Matthew and 
Luke. To take a single instance : At what point in the third 
Gospel were the visit of the magi and the flight to Egypt to 
be inserted ? Not after the presentation in the temple, for 
immediately after that event Joseph and Mary went back to 
their home in Nazareth, and were therefore no longer to be 
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found in Bethlehem. And yet not before, for the child was 
more than a year old at the visit of the magi, and the 
murderous plans of Herod would have made a subsequent 
presentation in the temple impossible. The fact is, that 
there is no room at all for these events in the narrative of 
Luke, which represents the birth of the Messiah as having 
been already proclaimed widely enough by the shepherds, 
and by Simeon and Anna. The second difficulty refers to 
this wonderful star. In ancient times the Jews, like other 
peoples, might very well believe that there was some im- 
mediate connection between the stars and the life of man — 
an idea which we still preserve in the forms of speech that 
so and so was born under a lucky or under an evil star. 
They might therefore suppose that the birth of great men, 
such as Abraham, for instance, was announced in the 
heavens. In our century, however, if not before, all serious 
behef in astrology has ceased, and it would be regarded as 
an act of the grossest superstition for anyone to have his 
horoscope drawn ; for the course, the appearance, and the 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies have been long deter- 
mined with mathematical precision by science. But if this 
is the case, it is impossible that the magi could have been 
apprised of the birth of the great King of the Jews by the 
rise of a new star. And yet the commentators, in their 
eflforts to rescue the credit of this story, have searched the 
heavens with the utmost diligence, have talked of the con- 
junction of two planets, and have even called to their aid a 
certain comet that was observed in China I But unfortu- 
nately the phenomenon that Matthew describes is very diffe- 
rent from either a conjunction or a comet. And however 
much these harmonisers might congratulate themselves on 
their discovery, one does not quite see how a star in the 
heavens could point out the way from Jerusalem to Beth- 
lehem, advance in front of the travellers, and stand still over 
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one particular house I This is so utterly absurd that it can- 
not even be accounted for as an optical delusion. The third 
point of difficulty is presented by the slaughter of the 
innocents. Not, indeed, that Herod was incapable of such a 
hideous crime, but the hopeless stupidity with which he is 
represented as having gone to work is quite inconsistent with 
his well-known craftiness. He summons the magi secretly, 
as if on purpose to arouse their suspicions ; he is afraid that 
they will not return, and yet sends no one to observe them ; 
he gives orders, in his senseless fury, for a wholesale massacre, 
when hei could easily have discovered, in so small a place, 
the particular house and child that had been honoured by so 
distinguished a visit ; he does not even so much as inquire 
whether the child he is looking for, and against whom his 
orders are directed, may not have escaped already. More- 
over, Josephus, who gives us a minute account of the 
atrocities perpetrated by Herod up to the very last moments 
of his life, does not say a single word about this unheard-of 
crime, which must have been so notorious. Surely he must 
have known of it and must have mentioned it, had it ever 
been committed ! 

I will not delay you by enumerating the devices, some- 
times very ingenious but always futile, by which ancient and 
modem commentators have endeavoured to escape these diffi- 
culties. You must have already discovered the true charac- 
ter of this scene. The Christians drew it in accordance 
with the indications they believed to be contained in the Old 
Testament under the form of direct prophecies or fore- 
shadowing types. The writer of the legend of Balaam^ had 
sung of ** a star that rises from Jacob,*' by which he meant 
a glorious monarch and specifically Jeroboam 11. But in 
later times his words were taken to mean that the coming of 
the Messiah would be heralded by a star. Thus in the reign of 

* Numbers xxiv. 17. See Vol. III., chap. xviiL 
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the Emperor Hadrian, a hundred years after the death of 
Jesus, a certain Jew who gave himself out as the Messiah and 
headed the last great insurrection of his countrymen, assumed 
the name of Bar-Cochbah — ** son of a star.** As recently as 
in the fifteenth century of our era, a Jewish scholar named 
Abarbanel (a.d. 1468) concluded that the birth of the Messiah 
was close at hand, because there was a conjunction of two 
planets in the sign of the Zodiac called the Fishes (Pisces), 
which Abarbanel held to be closely connected with the fates 
of Israel ! At the birth of Moses, he says, the same pheno- 
menon occurred. Again, the Christians read in the Prophet 
and the Psalmist^ that the princes of the heathen would come 
to the hght of Israel with presents of gold and frankincense, 
and bow down in reverence before the great King. If Jesus 
was the Christ, then all this must have been fulfilled in 
him. 

But there was more. Antiquity in general delighted in 
representing great men such as Romulus, Cyrus, and many 
more as having been threatened in their childhood by fearful 
dangers. This served to bring into clear relief both the lofty 
significance of their future lives and the special protection of 
the deity who watched over them. The Christians were 
familiar with a striking example of this kind of legend in the 
story of Moses. As Josephus tells the tale,^ his life, together 
with that of all the male infants of about his age, was 
threatened by Pharaoh on account of the prediction of a 
priest that *' at that time a child should be bom amongst 
the Israelites who should humble Egypt and exalt his own 
people.'* Later on, again, he had to fly from the court for 
his life. And inasmuch as Moses, the mediator of the Old 
Covenant, is constantly brought into comparison with Jesus 
as the mediator of the New,® it followed that the experiences 

» laaiah xlix. 7, Ix. 3—10 ; Pealin Ixxii. 10, 11. • See Vol. IL, p. 12. 
* E.g. Hebrews iii 1—6, viii, ix.; 2 Corinthians iii, &c. 
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of the former were to be regarded as a foreshadowing type of 
the lot of the latter. Jesus, no less than Moses, must be 
" the child of Providence.** Indeed, the writer of the narra- 
tive in the second chapter of Matthew had his attention so 
closely fixed upon Moses that he puts into the mouth of the 
angel who addresses Joseph the very words which Yp,hweh 
was said to have uttered to Moses.^ Even in later times the 
Church had not forgotten the meaning of the slaughter of 
the innocents of Bethlehem. Thus Prudentius, a poet of the 
fourth century, sang in his ** Hymn for Epiphany": — 

What profit on that fatal day. 
What gain from Herod's deed of dread ? 
Alone among the crowd of dead 

In safety Christ is borne away ! 



So from the wicked Pharaoh's face 
Escaped, despite the feU decree, 
Type of the Christ that was to be, 

Moses, restorer of his race ! 



So too the Old Testament was supposed to indicate that the 
Christ must retire to Egypt in order to come back again. 
For Israel itself, often called God's son, or God's first-hom^^ 
was the type of the Messiah, the Son of God. So the Christ 
too, like Israel, must have been in Egypt, and what was 
written of Israel, **Out of Egypt have I called my son,*'' 
must actually apply to Jesus also. Lastly, the wail of sorrow 
raised over the inhabitants of Judah carried away in captivity 
to Babylon was actually forced into a prophecy of the murder 
at Bethlehem.* 

But the whole scene, while typifying the fulfilment in Jesus 

^ Compare Matthew iL 20 with Exodus iv. 19. 

' Exodus iv. 22 ; Jeremiah xxxi. 9. ' Hosea xi. 1. 

* Matthew ii. 17, 18. Compare Jeremiah xxxi 15. 
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of the hope of the fathers, prefigured in the history and oracles 
of Israel and the lives of its heroes, is also a prophetic 
forecast of the fate of Jesus himself, of the reception which 
his Gospel would meet, and the significance of his person to 
the world. The sword hangs over him, even as a child, by 
a silken thread, and so will dangers ever surround him 
on all sides, so will the powers of the world ever conspire 
against his flock. But as God's eye keeps watch over the 
helpless babe, so shall no one lay a hand on him until his 
hour is come,^ so shall Providence watch over the Church of 
Christ. Opposed to these distinguished heathens who come 
from distant lands to bow down before Jesus stands Herod, 
with Jerusalem's citizens, her priests and her scribes, at 
his side,* shrinking from no enormity in his attempt to 
crush the Christ. Even so shall the heathen, with their 
longing for salvation, their eagerness for the Gospel, their 
faith and their reverence, stand out in sharpest contrast 
against the blind and stubborn hostility of the Jewish nation. 
These sages from the East who fall prostrate before the 
child are the first-fruits of the countless host who shall bend 
the knee in his name,® so that the very cradle of Jesus 
prophesies of the subjection of all the heathen world to him. 
It is upon this last point that the tradition of the Church 
has laid the greatest stress. As if instinctively feeling that 
the story was a legend, and might therefore be treated with 
perfect freedom, it has not exactly elaborated the narrative 
of Matthew, but has modified it and made it more definite. 
The magi were changed, in accordance with a passage in the 
Old Testament,* into kings, and their number fixed at three, 
to correspond with the three presents ; their names were said 
to be Melchior, Caspar, and Balthazar, and each was made 
the representative of one of the three quarters of the world 

» John vii 30, viii 20. • Matthew ii. 3, 4. 

» PhiUppians il 10. * Psalm budi 10 ; Isaiah xlix. 7. 
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known to the ancients . The youngest of them, as the represen- 
tative of Africa, was always represented as a Moor. In their 
gifts, too, some of the Church fathers, even as early as the 
third century, find a symbolical significance. Jesus received 
the gold as king, the frankincense as God, and the myrrh as 
man, in anticipation of his martyr's death. Thus the poet 
Juvencus (about a.d. 800) says in a line of his Gospel History: — 

Gold, frankincense, and myirh, to the King, the Grod, the Man. 

There is certainly something in the whole story that 
stimulates the curiosity and leaves the imagination free to 
work. The star is described to us by one of the Apostolic 
Fathers^ as " exceUing all the stars in brilliance, of indes- 
cribable glory, and astonishing everyone by its novelty. All 
the other heavenly bodies, with the sun and moon, made a 
circle round it, but it poured its light over them all." In 
the course of time it was related that the magi came 
from Persia to Bethlehem in consequence of the predictions 
of Zoroaster, the founder of their religion, were led to the 
place by an angel in the form of a star, and received a gift 
from Mary, which they gratefully accepted in return for their 
presents. This gift was one of the cloths in which the child 
had been swaddled ; and when they came back to their own 
country they kindled a fire — ^the Persians reverence fire as 
divine — and threw the cloth into it. But it would not burn, 
so they preserved it with the utmost reverence amongst their 
treasures. 

Two Apocryphal Gospels, that of the Infancy of the 
Redeemer, in use amongst the Nestorians of Syria, in which the 
story just given occurs, and the Latin History of Mary^s Birth 
and the Childhood of the Redeemer , are particularly full in their 
accounts of the journey to Egypt and the sojourn there. 
The Infancy makes it three years long, whereas the History 

1 See p. 28. 
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of Joseph only makes it one year. All sorts of wonders take 
place, such as the healing of a demoniac boy, of two women 
possessed by devils, of a deaf and dumb bride, of a leprous 
girl, a leprous prince, and a young man who had been turned 
into a mule. At the arrival of Jesus in Egypt, the idols fall 
prostrate,^ robbers fly from him, dragons, lions, and panthers 
do homage to him. 

Should you like to have a specimen of this literature ? 
Here is one from the Gospel of Mary's Birth and the Childhood 
of the Redeemer : — 

" On the third day of their journey from Bethlehem, Mary 
was exhausted by the heat of the sun in the wilderness. 
Seeing a tree she said to Jeseph, * Let us rest ourselves in 
its shadow.' Joseph led her to the spot at once, and helped 
her to get down from her ass. "When she had seated herself 
she looked up into the foliage of the palm, which was laden 
with fruit, and said to Joseph, * I should so like to taste the 
fruit, if only I could.' But Joseph answered * How can you 
think of such a thing ? You see yourself how high up the 
branches are. No I what I'm concerned about is the water. 
We have used up all our store, and we shall not have 
another chance of filling the skins and refreshing ourselves.' 

*' Then the child Jesus, sitting on the lap of his mother, 
the Virgin Mary, said with a joyous countenance, ' Bow 
down your branches, tree, and refresh my mother with 
your fruit.' Immediately the tree bowed down its head to 
Mary's feet, and they all of them took of its fruit and ate 
their fiU. Still the tree bowed down, waiting the command 
of Jesus to rise up again. And. Jesus said, * Palm-tree, rise 
up, l)e strong, and share the lot of the trees that are in the 
paradise of my Father I But open out from your roots a 
spring that is hidden in the ground, that water may flow 
out of it to refresh us.' Immediately the tree rose up, and. 

1 Compare Isaiah xix. L 
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streams of pure, cold, beautiful water poured from its roots. 
Then they rejoiced and refreshed themselves completely, 
both man and beast, and they thanked God. 

" The next day, when they set out on their journey again, 
Jesus turned to the tree and said, * Palm-tree ! it is my will 
that one of your branches be transplanted into my Father's 
paradise by one of my angels. And this is the blessing I pro- 
nounce on you : To all who have conquered in the good fight 
it shall be said : You have reached the palm of victory.' 

"Hardly had he uttered the words, when behold! an 
angel of the Lord appeared, standing above the tree, and 
took one of its branches and flew with it up into hefiven. 
And Joseph and Mary were overcome with deadly fear ; but 
Jesus said, ' Why do you fear ? Know you not that this 
palm-branch, which I have had taken to paradise, shall be a 
joy to all the saints, even as it has been a joy to you in this 
wilderness ? ' " 

But what shall we say to the Egyptian village of Matarea, 
in which they still show you a sycamore tree, that is said 
to have opened when Mary and Jesus were pursued by 
robbers! It took them in, and then closed up again. 
When the robbers were out of sight it split in two once 
more, and remained in that condition until the year 1656 
A.D., when a great piece of the trunk fell off. 

We may mention here that the Talmud also makes Jesus 
go to Egypt, not, it would seem, in imitation of our narra- 
tive, but because it ascribes skill in sorcery to him, and 
Egypt was regarded as the land of sorcerers. 

It is hardly necessary to contrast the simplicity, the 
beauty, and the deep significance which mark the legend of 
Matthew with these senseless stories from the apocryphal 
books. The difference must strike everyone. 

A word in conclusion on the well-known feast of Epiphany, 
.or twelfth night, sometimes called on the continent " The 
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feast of the Three Kings," which is held on January 6th. 
Epiphany means the appearance or manifestation of a deity. 
The feast was instituted at an early period in the Eastern 
Church, in commemoration of the baptism of Jesus, because 
he was supposed to have assumed his divine dignity on that 
occasion.^ Towards the end of the third century the feast 
began to be celebrated in other quarters, in commemoration 
both of the baptism of Jesus, when he was made knDwn to 
the world and appeared in public,^ and of his birth. When, 
in the course of time, December 25th was set aside' to com- 
memorate this last event, Epiphany was still consecrated in 
the East to the baptism of Jesus, but in the "West it was 
set apart to commemorate the visit of the Wise Men of the 
East, "the revelation of Christ, as the redeemer, to the 
heathen world." This is another proof that the Church had 
not forgotten the meaning of the legend in Matthew. 



Chapter VI. 

JESUS IN THE TEMPLE AT THE AGE OF TWELVE. 

Luke IL 40—62. 

IT always wakes our keenest interest to know how a great 
man was brought up and educated, to see how from a help- 
less httle creature, in no way distinguished from the ordinary 
children of men, he raised himself step by step to the height 
from which he commands such universal admiration, to notice 
the special circumstances that have contributed to develope 
his gifts and powers, and to bring out his noble character in all 
its strength. From this point of view even the most trifling 
details acquire a peculiar interest. But seldom indeed are 
we permitted to witness this fascinating spectacle. As a 

» See pp. 60, 61. • See pp. 44, 45, 63. • See p. 83. 
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rule the materials are very insufficient, and imagination has 
to fill in many a gap that even the most careful research has 
left. 

Nothing could be more natural than the wish to learn 
something of the childhood and youth of Jesus. For in 
his case more than in any other we long for accurate 
information as to the circle in which he grew up, the cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, and which helped 
to make him so great, so unique amongst men; in short, 
to hear in what way and under what influences his character, 
his intellect, and his affections were developed. "Where 
his actual history opens, and he emerges from obscurity 
and begins the work of his life, he stands before us fully 
equipped, his many-sided nature already matured into that 
of a great, a noble, a mighty personality. Can we possibly 
succeed in penetrating here and there to the silent workings 
of his spirit, in gathering scattered traits to throw light on 
the circumstances of his bringing up, in tracing scattered 
indications of the course that was taken by his inner life, of 
the forces that were brought to bear upon him at a time 
when the mind is specially receptive, in discovering, at least 
to some extent, how and by what his glorious powers were 
so finely and so harmoniously developed ? We know what 
he was, and we cannot help asking how he became what we 
know him to have been. 

With regard to this time of preparation, all our Gospels, 
except that of Luke, are profoundly silent. At the end of 
his account of the birth of Jesus, Luke gives us a general 
description of his childhood in the words : "He grew up and 
waxed strong and was filled with wisdom ; and the grace of 
God was with him;" and afterwards he thus describes his 
youth : " Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature and in 
favour with God and men.*' Between these notices he 
inserts an account of an event intended to bring out the 
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great intellectual gifts and the earnest piety which distin- 
guished Jesus even as a boy. The story runs as follows : — 

The parents of Jesus were accustomed to visit the City of 
the Temple every Passover. The Law commanded eyery 
male Israelite to appear before the face of Yahweh at each 
of the three great feasts ;^ but since this injunction could 
hardly be carried out completely by those who lived at a 
distance from Jerusalem, the most magnificent of Israel's 
festivals was generally selected as the occasion of the jour- 
ney to the temple. Women were not ordered by the Law to 
come up also, though some of the Eabbis thought their pre- 
sence at the Passover desirable. But Mary's pious heart 
urged her to accompany her husband. On these journeys 
the pilgrims joined to make up caravans, and on their way 
they raised their voices in sacred song, and their hearts were 
filled with the thoughts suggested by the festival. The stay 
at Jerusalem itself, which extended over eight days, was a 
time of deep and sacred joy. 

Of course no little children would be taken on such a 
journey as that from Nazareth to the Holy City. But when 
Jesus was twelve years old he had sufficiently outgrown his 
childhood. The people of Eastern countries are grown up 
at a much earlier age than here, and a boy of twelve was 
considered by the Jews capable of taking part in all the prac- 
tices of religion, and was therefore called " a son of the Law." 
Jesus then was to accompany his parents on their journey 
for the first time in his life. What an event it was for him I 
His high-wrought expectations were not disappointed. The 
very journey was so glorious ; the magnificence of the temple 
so imposing ; Jerusalem at such a time so grand and so full 
of Ufe ; the Passover so splendid 1 Everywhere the rehgious 
wants of the youthful IsraeHte's heart found satisfaction, and 
the impressions he received could never be forgotten. 

^ Exodus zxiii. 17 ; and elsewhere. 
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The days flew past, and Joseph and Mary set ont upon 
their homeward journey. But Jesus stayed behind, un- 
known to them. When they missed him at tlie moment of 
their departure, they thought he must haye started ahready 
with some other company of pilgrims from Nazareth that 
might have left Jerusalem a few hours before. So they 
hastened on their journey that day in hopes of overtaking 
the friends or relatives with whom they expected to find their 
son. But when they reached the first station at Shiloh, and 
came up with the caravan of the Nazarenes, they sought and 
inquired for the boy in vain. No one had seen him or knew 
where he was. Who can describe the feelings of the anxious 
parents ? What could have become of him ? How he would 
wander about in that huge city, in despair at not finding his 
parents ! He was still so young, and Jerusalem was so 
great! They hurried back with the utmost speed. They 
made inquiries of the host under whose roof they had spent 
the preceding week ; but he could tell them nothing of the 
boy. They applied to everyone they knew, but all in vain ; 
for there was no one who could give them any news. They 
traversed the city in every direction, and hour by hour their 
distress increased. At their wits' end, after three days* 
search, they finally ascend the mount of the temple, pass 
through the outer buildings of the sanctuary, and to their 
inexpressible relief they see him in a lecture-room, or in the 
synagogue of the temple, sitting amongst the Eabbis ! Tluink 
God that they have found him I But how came he there ? 
And what a child he is ! He does not show the smallest sign 
of anxiety or fear. He seems completely at home amid his 
surroundings. His glowing cheek and kindling eye speak to 
the intensity of his interest. He catches every word that 
falls from the teachers and hangs upon their Hps as they 
argue together and discuss the knotty questions of the Law. 
And he himself, too simple minded to be over diffident, some- 
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times puts questions to them ; for the free intercourse then 
customary between the teachers and the taught made it easy 
for him to do so ; and when they asked him questions in 
their turn, his answers showed such grasp and penetration 
that all around were lost in amazement at his knowledge of 
religious things, and the early development of such wonderful 
powers. 

Joseph and Mary looked on in amazement, and then 
made their way through the crowd that yielded them a 
passage, wondering to see them press into the inner circle. 
Did the boy fly to them as soon as he perceived their 
presence ? Far from it ! Mary, as she threw her arms 
about him and pressed a mother's kiss upon his forehead, 
could not restrain the gentle reproof: " My child I why have 
you caused us all this pain ? Your father and I have been 
seeking you throughout the city with almost broken hearts !'* 
But he answered quietly, as one who feels that his answer 
leaves no room for blame: "'But, mother ! why did you not 
come straight to the temple ? Did you not know that I must 
be in my heavenly Father's house ?"^ 

They did not understand his words. The child had out- 
grown his parents. But, at any rate, they had found the 
dear one they had lost. And without thinking of opposing 
them, without so much as asking leave to stay a little longer 
in the place he found so fascinating, Jesus followed them. 
Then they began their homeward journey in earnest ; and 
neither then nor in after years, as long as he remained 
beneath his parents' roof, did he ever fail in respect or obe- 
dience, or give them the smallest cause to complain of him. 
This event made a deep impression, especially upon Mary. 
When she thought it all over afterwards she felt that some 
great destiny must surely be in store for her son. 

^ After an amended version. 
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No one can say that this story is impossible. The re- 
markable and early development of intellectual and religious 
power it is meant to illustrate is far from improbable. 
Similar traits have been observed in the childhood of far less 
mighty spirits than that of Jesus, and the Israehtish boys 
were well instructed in the Law. To take a single instance, 
Josephus tells us that when he himself was about fourteen 
years old his diligence was universally commended, and that 
the high priests and chief men of Jerusalem constantly came to 
him for exact information and guidance in cases of difficulty ! 
This is doubtless an exaggeration, and a specimen of the 
historian's ridiculous vanity — excessive modesty was never 
one of his failings — ^but it shows at least that it was con- 
sidered nothing unnatural for a mere boy to be a kind of 
authority on points of learning. Similar stories are told by 
other contemporaneous authorities of boys of ten, thirteen, 
and fourteen. 

But on further reflection all sorts of difficulties occur to 
us, and throw great doubt upon the story. We can hardly 
understand the parents of Jesus being so careless as to set 
off without exactly knowing where he was, for the EvangeUst 
evidently does not mean to imply any intentional disobedience 
on his part. And how unnatural is the conduct of the boy 
towards his parents ; for Mary says they have been looking 
for him for "three days," and if this does not include 
the journey to and from Shiloh it must have been five 
-days since he had seen them, and yet he evinces no de- 
light when they meet again 1 And where had he been 
all the time ? Not at his parents' former lodgings, or with 
acquaintances, for in that case Joseph and Mary would have 
lieard of him at once ; not with any true friends, or they 
V70uld have taken care to send him after his parents in suit- 
able company. There are other difficulties too. We find 
him in the midst of the scribes. There is some ambiguity 
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in the expression. Did he come to them as a pupil, or as 
one of themselves ? And we are struck at once by the 
prominence assigned to Mary in this as in the earher stories 
of Luke,^ whereas in reality the father*s authority was every- 
thing amongst the Jews. Nor should we expect Jesus, in 
his thirteenth year, to speak of the temple as the house of 
his Father. 

The story is hardly to be reconciled with the history of 
the birth of Jesus,' but of course that is Aothing against it. 
It is somewhat suspicious, however, that the childhood of 
Jesus should be described in the same words as that of John.' 
But our doubts rise higher when we begin to ask whence 
Luke, or his authority, derived the story. We cannot help 
suspecting that here, too, the desire to lift the veil that hung 
over the youth of Jesus made the later Christians fly to the 
traditions concerning the heroes of the Old Testament. Not 
to speak of the wonders reported of Moses, it is obvious that 
Samuel has served in some measure as the model for the 
story. In almost the words that Luke uses of Jesus it is 
said of Samuel : ''He increased and grew and was in favour 
with the Lord and with men.'' Samuel's mother, too, comes 
up to the sanctuary every year, and is a more prominent 
figure than her husband,* just as Mary is here.* And, lastly, 
we know from Josephus that Samuel was supposed " to have 
completed his twelfth year" when he experienced his pro- 
phetic call.^ 

We will not pronounce any very decided opinion, how- 
ever. The story certainly rises in our estimation when we 
compare it with the later elaborations of the Apocryphal 
Gospels. In that of Thomas we are told that after the party 
had started, Jesus secretly returned to Jerusalem; that he 
silenced the elders and the teachers of the people by his 

» See p. 90. • See pp. 70—72. » Compare Luke it 40 with i 80. 

* 1 Samuel ii 26, i. 21 flf., ii. 19. * See p. 69. • 1 Samuel ill 
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questions ; that he himself expounded the most important 
parts of the Law and the simihtudes of the Prophets ; and that 
the scribes and Pharisees congratulated Mary on being 
blessed with a child who had given such an unexampled 
proof of glorious virtue and wisdom. In the Gospel of the 
Infancy of the Redeemer we learn that Jesus disputed with the 
Eabbis as to the descent of the Messiah/ expounded the 
secrets of. the Law and Prophets, explained to an astro- 
loger and a student of physical science the secrets of their 
studies — things which no created intellect had ever traced 
out, understood, or penetrated — and thereby excited their 
wonder and even their adoration. 

Indeed these Gospels, together with that of Mary's Birth 
and the Childhood of the Redeemer, are full of extraordinary 
stories about the first twelve years of the life of Jesus. Most 
of them are foolish and some of them offensive stories, but 
we must not pass them by wholly unnoticed. One of them 
is this : That Jesus was once playing with companions of his 
own age, and they were aU making clay animals, such as 
donkeys, cattle, and birds. Each of them boasted of his 
own productions and said they were better than those of his 
companions. Then Jesus said to them — " I shall command 
the animals that I have made to walk about." The others 
said mockingly — <* Then you're the Creator's own son, are 
you ? " but Jesus told his clay animals to walk or fly, to eat 
or to drink, and whatever he told them they did. When the 
children told their parents what had happened, their fathers 
warned them never to play with Jesus again, and to avoid 
his company, " for," said they, " he is a sorcerer." Another 
time his playfellows had hidden in an oven, and the women 
standing in front of the house, when questioned by Jesus, 
said that there were not any children there. There were 
only some Uttle three-year-old goats in the oven. Upon this 

* From Matthew xxii. 41—46. 
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Jesus really turned the boys into goats, and they came 
jumping out ! But at the repeated prayers of the women he 
presently restored the children to their proper shapes again. 
One day as he was playing about with some other boys he 
passed by the workshop of a certain dyer of the name of 
Salem. A great many pieces of cloth belonging to diffe- 
rent inhabitants of the place were lying there ready to be 
dyed in various colours. But when there was no one in the 
shop, Jesus ran in and threw all the pieces of cloth into the 
same dying pot. Just at that moment Salem came back, 
and seeing what had happened burst into cries of anger, and 
exclaimed indignantly to Jesus : ** What have you been 
doing, you son of Mary ? See what mischief you have done 
to me and my feUow-citizens ; for each of them wants the 
colour that suits his taste, and here have you spoilt them 
all ! " But the boy answered : " I will change the colour of 
every piece of cloth that you want changing," and began to 
pull them one after another out of the pot, and behold ! 
every one was just the colour that the dyer wanted. When 
the Jews saw this miracle they glorified God. 

Sometimes he had to help in the work of the house. For 
instance, once his mother sent him to draw water from the 
well. But when he had filled the pitcher and was drawing 
it up (or, according to another tradition, as he was carrying 
it through the crowd) it broke. Jesus instantly spread out 
his handkerchief (or his cloak), caught the water in it, and 
brought it to his mother. At this time he was six years old. 
In the month of October, when he was eight years old, his 
father went to sow his land with wheat, and Jesus went with 
him and sowed one single grain of wheat. Six months 
afterwards he reaped and thrashed out the produce, and the 
grain of wheat had yielded a hundred homers (five hundred 
or a thousand bushels), which he distributed amongst the 
poor of the village. Sometimes he went with his father to 
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work, and when Joseph, " who was rather a poor carpenter,* ' 
had made anything too long or too short, or too broad or too 
narrow, Jesus had only to put out his hand and everything 
was as it should be. For instance, when Joseph had made 
one of the legs of a couch for a rich man too short, Jesus 
stretched it out ; and when the throne for the king at 
Jerusalem, at which Joseph had been working for two years, 
turned out to be short of the required dimensions by two 
spans each way, Jesus set it right. 

He went to school under several masters, and astounded 
or enraged them all by his wonderful abihty. Of course he 
would not condescend to be taught by anyone. He cursed 
one master for striking him, and the teacher fell powerless 
upon the ground. Another, who had lifted his hand to strike 
him, was maimed and died. 

He performed all manner of healings of the sick and 
raisings of the dead, and was especially active in restoring 
those that had been bitten by poisonous snakes ; amongst 
others his father, Joseph, and his brother James. The 
latter had met with the accident when sent to gather wood. 
Another time Jesus and his companions were playing at 
being kings. Jesus was the king, and the others had spread 
their clothes upon the ground for him to sit upon, and had 
woven a crown of flowers to set upon his head. They them- 
selves stood at his right and left, like the body-guard that 
surrounds a king. Whenever anyone passed, the children 
dragged them to the throne, and said <<Come here and do 
homage to our king, and then you shall have a prosperous 
journey.*' By and by some people passed who were carrying 
a sick child with them. He had been to a mountain to 
gather wood, and there he had found a partridge's nest ; 
but when he stretched out his hand to take the eggs he was 
bitten by a snake. He was now at the very point of death, 
and his friends were carrying him home. But when they 
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came to the place where Jesus was playing, the children com- 
pelled them, in spite of their sorrow and in spite of their resist- 
ance, to approach the Httle king. As soon as Jesus heard 
what had happened he said to his companions, *^ Let us go 
and kill the snake." The parents, sorely against their will^ 
were compelled to go with them. When Jesus ordered the 
snake to come out of its hiding place it obeyed him, and 
sucked the poison out of the wound again. Then Jesus 
cursed it, and it burst asunder, but the child got well again. 
On his beginning to cry, Jesus said, " Stop crying, for you 
will soon be my disciple.'* This boy was afterwards the 
Apostle, Simon the Canaanite. 

This story shows a desire to bring into contact with Jesus, 
while he was still a boy, the people who were afterwards to 
be connected with h\m ; and there are other tales of his 
childhood due to the same tendency. The son of Annas is 
cursed and dies, because when Jesus is making mud sparrows 
on the sabbath, he finds fault with him and spoils his play. 
Judas Iscariot is possessed by Satan when a child, and bites 
everyone who comes near him, or even himself if he can get 
at no one else. His mother brings him to Mary to be cured, 
and when he is seated by the child Jesus, Satan falls upon 
him again and he bites Jesus in his right side ; but at that 
very moment Satan rushes out of him in the form of a mad 
dog. This Judas afterwards betrayed his master, and the 
side which he had bitten was pierced by a Jewish lance. 

Once when Jesus was coming home in the evening with 
Joseph, a boy ran against him and knocked him down. Then 
the lord Jesus said to him—" as you have struck against me 
so shall you fall and never rise again." And that same hour 
the child fell down and died. On different occasions Jesus 
restored a dried fish to life, went into the den of a lioness, 
passed dry-footed through the Jordan, whose waters parted 
for him, and did many other wonders. 
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But this is quite enough I No one will deny that these 
stories are absurd and often repulsive. But we have thought 
it worth while to notice them for several reasons. In the 
first place there is a painful interest, from a historical point 
of view, in seeing how Christian faith degenerated in the 
ancient Church, and in what kind of literature thousands of 
Christians, especially in the East, found delight and edifica- 
tion for centuries. Again, these stories show us the lengths 
to which invention could go, and the wild vagaries to 
which an unbridled imagination might lead, how little the 
true greatness of Jesus was kept in view, and how un- 
naturally the love of the marvellous distorted his image. 
And when once we have observed what such weaknesses 
may lead to in their exaggerated developments, we shall be 
very cautious and circumspect wherever the books of the 
New Testament itself betray the first beginnings of the same 
distortions and onesidedness ; such as love of the marvellous, 
superstitious misapprehension of Jesus disguised under the 
form of increased reverence for him, and the tendency to call 
in the help of the imagination to fill up the gaps of history. 
We shall therefore unconditionally reject everything, even in 
our canonical Gospels which contradicts nature, or is incon- 
sistent with the humanity of Jesus. 

There is yet another point of view from which these stories 
are not wholly without value. They give us a picture of Jesus 
playing with other children, going about with his brothers, 
helping in the house by fetching water, for instance, joining 
his father at his work, and so on. Thus they place him in 
real life and amid the surroundings of ordinary mortals. So, 
too, the healthy intellectual and emotional development of 
Jesus, his ^* increase in wisdom and in stature and in favour 
with God and men," his obedience to his parents, and his 
early piety, are the main points enforced by Luke in his two 
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notices of the child Jesus and his story of the visit to the 
temple ; and these must lie at the foundation of every attempt 
to form a true idea of his early life. 

But what right have we to begin by laying down these two 
general facts — that the early life of Jesus was in every other 
respect of a very ordinary kind, but that he kept his soul 
wonderfully pure and his intellect wonderfully bright ? Our 
knowledge of his future life gives us a perfect right to make 
both these assertions ; for, in the first place, his own family 
and his fellow-townsmen were utterly amazed at his appear- 
ance in pubhc, and showed clearly enough that they had never 
seen anything very remarkable in him, and had never expected 
anything particular from him ; and, in the next place, Jesus 
afterwards displayed not only such judgment and knowledge 
as he could only have attained by profound reflection and 
strict self-discipline, but also an entire absence of that sense 
of guilt which, considering his keen moral perceptions, he 
could not have failed to experience had he ever soiled his 
character or his imagination by any serious trespasses. 

But we need not rest in such general assertions. The 
accounts we have of his pubhc life and both the form and 
matter of his teaching warrant us in drawing further con- 
clusions as to what took place before he began his ministry. 
For when we Hsten to Jesus, the illustrations and parables 
which he uses serve, as it were, to lead us round through the 
scenes of his former life. Nothing escaped his observant 
eye, not even the most commonplace occurrences and occu- 
pations. Again, we are not without knowledge of the con- 
dition of his people and his country and the history of his 
times, and possess detailed descriptions of the natural 
scenery by which his home was surrounded. From all these 
materials we may, without quitting the ground of history, 
restore to some extent the surroundings amongst which he 
lived and the circumstances under which he grew up. 
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Galilee, in the southern portion of which Nazareth was 
situated, was a densely populated district, of extraordinary 
fertiUty. Not a particle of ground was left idle. Pasturage, 
corn land, and fruit trees were all excellent, and the produce 
in wheat and oHves was perfectly amazing. The population is 
described by Josephus as so dense that, to take an example 
from our own country, on an area about equal to that of 
Northumberland there were ten times as many inhabitants 
and more than two hundred cities and villages, the least of 
which had a population of more than fifteen thousand I Of 
course these figures must be exaggerated; but when we remem- 
ber that the Jewish historian was writing of his own times and 
of the district of which he had himself been governor, and 
that there must have been many persons living who could, at 
least to some extent, have checked his statements, we shall 
feel that, though he may have exaggerated, he can hardly 
have invented his facts, and that the population of Galilee 
must really hav6 been very great. This fertile and populous 
district, then, was marked by the constant stir of prosperous 
industry; life and animation pervaded it from end to 
end, and the interchange and conflict of ideas formed a 
part of its general activity. The Galilseans are described as 
industrious, animated, and open-hearted in character, faithful 
and steadfast, warlike from their very infancy, easily excited, 
courageous and patriotic, and strict in their observance of the 
precepts of morality. Of course all these circumstances must 
have exercised a marked influence upon the development of 
the character of Jesus, but we shall not attempt to trace 
out and identify the several features of this Galilsean type of 
character in him. We must not forget, however, that he 
was the witness, in his youth, of events which must have 
contributed in no small degree on the one hand to quicken 
his enthusiasm for his people and his religion, and on the 
other to make him careful in his selection of means and 
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averse to violence. While he was still a boy, when a census 
of Judaea and, Samaria was taken by the the governor of Syria, 
Judas the Galilsean^ unfurled the banner of revolt,* with the 
cry : ** No master for Israel but the Lord ! Tribute to Rome, or 
submission to the stranger, is treason to Him!"* Would not 
the youthful Jesus bum with zeal for the sacred cause ? Would 
he not long that he were old enough to bear arms himself ? 
Would he not pray that the Lord might send his blessing 
upon this hero of the faith as he had done on that other 
Judas called the Maccabee ? But in spite of his certain hope 
and his ardent prayers the legions of Eome annihilated the 
rebels, after a hopeless struggle, and it may have been his 
bitter disappointment in the failure of Judas that first led 
Jesus, reading the will of God recorded in the event, to break 
with the material expectations of his people, and to look 
upon the kingdom of the Messiah chiefly as a spiritual deli- 
verance which God would bring about in answer to the faith 
and prayers of his servants. 

The whole district of Gahlee was a glorious region, in 
which the beauties of nature displayed themselves in the 
richest alternations of hill, valley, and table-land, and since 
Nazareth enjoyed its full share of beauty it would not be 
easy to over-estimate the effect of its magnificent natural 
scenery upon the heart of Jesus. The name of the city never 
once occurs in the Old Testament or the writings of Josephus, 
and it owes its fame entirely to Jesus. It still exists, with 
its three thousand inhabitants. It is built in terraces at the 
foot and on the slope of one of the hiUs amongst which it 
nestles, and is shut in by hmestone rocks. The climate is very 
healthy ; the houses, hidden behind rows of vines, cypresses, 
and fig trees, interspersed with gardens and richly-cultivated 
fields, or palm and ohve gardens, present a most attractive 

* Acts V. 87. • See pp. 6, 8. 

' Compare Matthew xxii. 17 ; (Mark xii. 14 ; Luke xx. 22). 
I 
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appearance. The neighbourhood is lovely, and a short ascent 
leads up to a table-land, from which the prospect on all sides 
is indescribably beautiful. How often must Jesus have sat 
there, in early life, thinking of his people, of the times in 
which he hved, and of the kingdom of God. Travellers of diffe- 
rent countries who have visited these dehghtful valleys and 
fertile slopes, unite in describing the region as a perfect para- 
dise. The well is still shown, which eighteen centuries ago 
was the life and joy of the little city, where every evening 
the women came, Mary, of course, being one of them, with 
their pitchers on their heads, to draw water and talk together. 
A narrow valley, a few miles in length, leads down from the 
city to the plain of Jezreel. 

Amidst scenes so lovely and so sublime did Jesus spend 
his youth I His parents had to support themselves by the 
labour of their hands,^ but the wants were so few and the 
mode of life so simple in those regions that poverty was not 
a burden. The family was rather a large one. There were 
five sons and several daughters,^ though we do not know how 
many. So of course they had all to work for their bread ; 
and we find it mentioned that Jesus himself worked as a 
carpenter.* A tradition, preserved by an old ecclesiastical 
father, says that he used to make ploughs and ox-yokes. We 
know from other sources* that it was not considered any dis- 
grace to be a workman. On the contrary the most celebrated 
of the Eabbis all learned some handicraft by which to sup- 
port themselves, for even those who held the position of 
teachers were not accustomed to receive money for their 
lessons. Thus we find di£ferent Eabbis mentioned as shoe- 
makers, tailors, bakers, in-cense-makers, builders, grave- 
diggers, land surveyors, joiners, tanners, smiths, and what- 
not. One of them said : " It is good to combine the study 

» Matthew xiu. 55. « Matthew am 55, 56 ; (Mark vi. 3).. 

* Mark vi. 3. * Compare Acts xviii. 3. 
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of the Law with some handicraft ; for the exercise of both 
together preserves a man from sin. But any study which is 
pursued without a handicraft ministers to vanity and draws 
sin behind it.'* But to return to Jesus ; since his early years 
were not spent in ease and luxury his circumstances early 
developed his character, strengthened his will, and increased 
his knowledge of life. And his childhood was certainly 
a bright one ; for when he was a man he looked back with 
pleasure upon his childhood, »poke of the natural simplicity, 
the openness to good impressions, and the innocence of that 
time of life,^ and recalled his childish games,* and all that he 
had seen within® and without* the house. 

Of Joseph we know nothing directly; but since Jesus 
speaks of a father's love as a reflection of the love of God,*^ 
since he could find no higher or more glorious name for God 
himself than that of Father,* we may safely conclude that 
Joseph was a faithful, careful, affectionate parent ; in a word, 
all that a father ought to be. Of the brothers of Jesus we 
afterwards meet with James as a man of extraordinary 
strictness of principle, immovable determination, and great 
influence.^ Judas, too, seems to have distinguished himself, 
for it was certainly not from their relationship to Jesus only, 
but also from their personal quahties, that the '* brothers of 
the Lord" were regarded amongst the earliest communities 
as equal to the Apostles.® We may therefore safely assume 
that the family circle in which Jesus grew up was far from 
an ordinary one, and that no moral stain ever cleaved to it. 
It is impossible to believe that there was ever any lack of 

' Matthew xviii. 3, 10, xix. 14 ; (Mark ix. 36, x. 13 -16 ; Luke xviii. 15—17).. 

• Matthew xi 16, 17 ; (Luke vii. 32). 

* Matthew xiii. 33 ; Luke xv. 8, 9, &c. 
♦ Matthew xiiL 3-8, xx. 1-15, &c. 

* Matthew viL 9—11 ; Luke xL 11—13. • Matthew vi 9; Ice 
^ Galatians ii. 9—12 ; Acts xxi. 18, &c. 
* 1 Corinthians ix. 6 ; Acts L 13, 14 ;. Galatians i. 19. 
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religion, any of that meanness which often springs from 
stress of material circumstances, or that cringing which a 
hard and embittering discipline may produce, in the home at 
Nazareth. It deserves notice, too, that when the members 
of the family had gone upon their several ways in the 
world the old bond of union still remained, and in spite 
of their differences of opinion they retained the same warm 
interest and care for one another's welfare.^ 

But Jesus differed greatly from the rest of the family in 
his disposition and his views of life, and he must often have 
sadly felt the want at home of that sympathetic and intelli- 
gent appreciation of his ideals for which his heart longed. 
And in saying this we refer more particularly to Mary. 
From the fact that most great men have owed a great deal 
to their mothers it has been supposed that Jesus must have 
done so too, and several hints contained in the legendary 
portions of Gospels^ have been adduced to prove that it 
was so. We certainly shall not be wrong in supposing that 
Mary was a devout, gentle, affectionate mother, and that in 
the disposition and the outward ways of Jesus some of his 
mother's characteristics reappeared. But, on the other hand, 
an impartial consideration of the facts compels us to admit 
that Mary, on the only occasion on which she appears in real 
history, shows herself an affectionately soHcitous, but also a 
narrow-minded woman,® and that on the two occasions on 
which Jesus indirectly refers to her,* a kind of sadness, a tone 
ol disappointment, is perceptible in his language, which may 
easily be explained by her never having been able to under- 
stand or appreciate him or sympathise with his aims. It is 
possible, even, that the visit to the temple rests upon some 
faint reminiscence that Jesus was not understood by his 

1 Matthew xii. 46 f.; (Mark iiL 21, 31, f.; Luke viii. 19). 
« Luke i. 28, 30, 38, 42, 45, 46—55, ii. 19, 51. » Mark iii. 21. 

* Luke xi. 27, 28; Matthew xii. 47—50; (Mark iii 31-35 ; Luke viii. 19 - 21). 
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mother, that even in early times a strong desire had more 
than once come over him to escape from his ordinary employ- 
ments and existence and enter the higher regions of the 
spiritual life, but that this disposition had given his mother 
so much pain and anxiety that in obedience to her he recon- 
ciled himself to the ordinary course of life again.^ However 
this may be, Jesus was so far superior to those about him 
that we can hardly blame his mother and brothers for not 
honouring him as he deserved, and for not having faith in 
him during his life,* 

Jesus probably never went to school. At any rate, he 
certainly did not attend any institution for teaching the 
theological lore of the scribes f and indeed, if we can trust 
the confused accounts of the Talmud, public teaching was 
not properly organised until a few years before the fall 
of Jerusalem, so that, in all probability, there was not a 
school at Nazareth when Jesus was a boy, and he must have 
learned reading from his father or mother. But in ancient 
times, especially in the East, such a circumstance did not 
necessarily imply a defective education or any want of breed- 
ing and culture. These things were far more common to 
the different classes of society than they are with us, and 
were not in any case carried to a very high pitch of refine- 
ment. Indeed, it was rather an advantage to Jesus than 
otherwise that he had not been to the university at Jerusalem; 
for the hair-spHtting discussions which were all the rage there 
would only have burdened his memory and perverted his 
reasoning faculties, whereas, as it was, he retained the 
originality of his genius. We must never forget that amongst 
the Jews very special attention was paid to the education of 

» Luke ii 60, 43, 49, 48, 51. 

• Matthew xiil 67 ; (Mark vi 4 ; Luke iv. 24 ; John iv. 44), 

■ Matthew xiil 54 ; (Mark vi 2). Compare John vii. 15. 
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children. The duty devolved upon the parents, more 
especially upon the father, who was bound to take every 
possible opportunity afforded by daily life^ of impressing 
upon his children's minds the contents of the Scriptures, 
especially of the Law, and thus instructing them at once in 
their religious duties and in the history of their country. This 
duty is pressed upon the parents with the greatest emphasis, 
and the children in their turn are commanded to honour 
their father and mother in the commandment which takes 
the highest place after those enjoining the duties towards 
God.* No where else in antiquity was the bond between 
parent and child so close, the relation in which they stood to 
each other so well regulated, or domestic life so full of affec- 
tion and of the spirit of rehgion as in Israel. " Our glory 
and the purpose of our hves," says Josephus, " is the educa- 
tion of our children and the observance of the Law." 

The parents were assisted in their weighty task by the 
synagogue, an institution which since the days of Ezra had 
contributed more than anything else to make the Jewish re- 
ligion the inalienable possession of the people. The historian 
quoted above declares that reverence for and obedience to 
the divine commandments were impressed upon the Jews 
from earliest childhood as the principal object of life, so that 
all of them, so to speak, knew the laws earlier and better 
than their own names. " They are so imprinted on our souls 
that we are ready to die for them." From the time when he 
was five years old, most likely, Jesus regularly went to the 
:synagogue at Nazareth week by week,® and there he always 
heard a portion of the Law, followed by a portion of the 
j)rophets,* read and explained. Here, too, he came directly 

' Deuteronomy vi 7, 20—25, xi. 19 ; Genesis xviii. 19 ; Exodus xii. 26 f ., 

xiii. 8, 14 f.; Joshua iv. 6 f. 
' Compare Exodus xxi. 15, 17. " Luke iv. 16. 

: * Luke iv. 16, 17 ; Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21. 
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into contact with the religious ideas and expectations of his 
people, and the religious life of the time filled his hosom. 
Here he met the Pharisees, the devout leaders of Israel, and 
under their influence he was penetrated by the thought that* 
the Lord demanded righteousness as the condition of his 
favour, and by the passionate longing for Israel's redemption 
by the coming of the Messianic kingdom. ' Here, too, the 
most beautiful utterances of the great teachers at Jerusalem 
came to his knowledge. 

What good use the eager boy, with his powerful memory 
and cleat judgment, must have made of this religious teach- 
ing appears not only from his intimate acquaintance with 
the Pharisees, but from the profound and accurate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures which he afterwards showed. For 
when we remember the great price of a copy of the Scripture 
we can hardly suppose that the carpenter had one of his 
own. It is possible, however, that he may have possessed a 
single book ; and when we observe that Jesus borrows most 
of his quotations from the oracles of Isaiah,^ the conjecture 
forces itself upon us that he had had the roll in his own 
hands more than once. Certainly the prophets had a far 
greater charm for him than the Law. In general, however, 
he must have gained his knowledge of the Scripture in the 
synagogue. 

It must have cost Jesus many an effort in after life to 
raise himself above all the religious prejudices which had 
been instilled into him from his very infancy. But we must 
not forget that in this respect again his education in Galilee 
brought great advantages with it. Galilee enjoyed greater 
religious freedom than Judsaa, &om which it was separated 
by the territory of the hostile and detested Samaritans. 

* E.g, Matthew xL 5 ; from Isaiah xxix. 18, xxxv. 3, IxL 1 ; Matthew 
xiii. 14 f.; from Isaiah vi 9, 10 ; Matthew xv. 8 f.; from Isaiah zxiz. 13 ; 
Matthew zxi 13; from Isaiah IvL 7 ; Matthew xxi. 33; from Isaiah v. 1, &c. 
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This separation from the focus of Jewish orthodoxy, from 
Jerusalem with its temple, its priesthood, and its rabbinical 
schools, necessarily prevented the scholastic love of hair- 
splitting, with the extreme narrowness and formality which 
accompanied it, from ever thoroughly taking root in Galilee 
amongst the people, or even amongst the scribes, who were 
tolerably numerous here also. Galilee was peculiar in 
several respects. It was so near Phoenicia, Syria, and Arabia, 
that it was impossible to avoid intercourse with the heathen ; 
and indeed some of the Galilaean towns themselves, such as 
Tiberias, Kadesh, and Scythopolis, had a heathen population. 
These things could not fail insensibly to widen the horizon 
of the inhabitants. For these and other reasons the GalilaBans 
were held in small esteem at Jerusalem. They were said to 
be deficient in knowledge of the Law. It was said con- 
temptuously — ** There are no priests among the Galilaeans,'* 
and " they do not learn the Law from one teacher." Their 
provincial pronunciation was ridiculed. From time to time 
indeed scribes from Jerusalem would visit Galilee,^ but their 
stay was limited, and it is very doubtful whether at this 
period they ever went to Nazareth. 

This is all we know of the early life of Jesus. In the 
foreground we must place his own singular exaltation of 
character, the great gifts of heart and head which God had 
entrusted to him. Then we must take into account the cir- 
cumstances, in many respects decidedly favourable, which 
contributed to the development of his character. It appears 
from the tranquil conscience and the exalted self-rehance of 
the man Jesus that this development took place without any 
great shocks to contaminate his moral life, without stagnation 
and without disturbance. Though he had never put himself 
forward, though his appearance as a prophet caused general 
amazement amongst his townsmen,' yet he had quietly 

' Matthew xv. 1 ; (Mark iii. 22, vii 1). 
« Matthew xiii. 54—57 ; (Mark vi. 2, 3). 
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matured himself for the task which God would assign to him. 
Ever increasing in love of God and of his neighbour, fervently 
longing for the coming of God's kingdom, he steadily ** grew 
in wisdom and in favour with God and man.'* 

Would that the same could be said of the early life and 
development of all of us I Which of us, with the example of 
Jesus before him, must not reproach himself with time 
wasted, or worse than wasted, with want of respect and 
obedience, with unclean imaginations or evil practices, with 
weakness of will, want of love, and a hundred things beside ! 

John, so far as we know, was the only master, in the 
proper sense, that Jesus ever had. This man exercised a 
decisive influence upon the formation of his ideas and 
projects, and upon his whole subsequent history ; but of him, 
and of the movement to hasten the coming of the Messianic 
age associated with his name, we must speak in a separate 
chapter. 



Chapter VII. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Luke III. 1— la » 

fllHE stories we have been dealing with hitherto are but 
-*- an introduction to the Gospel history. We are now 
approaching the history itself, and are therefore immediately 
transported to a considerably later period, and at the same 
time placed on somewhat firmer ground. The years over 
which the work of John and Jesus extended, and the precise 
period at which the former began his public life, cannot be 
fixed with certainty. Luke speaks of the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, which would fall in the years twenty-eight 
and twenty-nine of our era ; but this Evangehst is very in- 
accurate in his dates, and his knowledge of history in general 

» Matthew iii. 1—12 ; Mark L 1-8. 
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leaves much to be desired.^ In this very year, for instance, he 
mentions a certain Lysanias as governor of Abilene, a princi- 
pality north-east of Palestine, not far from Damascus, whereas 
this man had really been murdered more than half a century 
before. Again, he mentions both Annas and Caiaphas as high 
priests at the time. Caiaphas did reaUy hold the office 
&om A.D. 18 to A.D. 86, but Annas had been deposed in a.d. 14. 
We can therefore place but smaU reliance on the statement 
of Luke, but other considerations prevent our departing from 
it very far. We may take it as certain that John did not 
come forward before a.d. 28, and a.d. 38 is the extreme 
limit on the other side. On the whole this latter date may 
be taken as the most probable. 

These were sad times for Israel, times of deep humihation 
and ever-growing discontent. The Eoman governor, Pontius 
Pilate, was wholly unfitted for his post. A Jewish writer of 
the period, the Alexandrian philosopher Philo, speaks of 
Pilate as obstinate and inexorable in character, mentions his 
reckless arrogance and his furious temper, and sums up the 
crimes of his government as follows: — ^venality, violence, 
robbery, outrage, buUying, constant executions without legal 
trial, unbounded and unendurable cruelty. Now the Jews 
could bear much if their religious peculiarities were respected; 
but Pilate, who did not in the least understand them, and 
had no desire to please them, exasperated them quite need- 
lessly in this respect. He began his rule by a false step, 
which he could never recover ; for when the Eoman troops 
were marching to Jerusalem, to go into winter quarters 
there, he ordered them to take their standards, with the 
silver busts of the emperor, to which divine honours were 
paid, into the city with them. The order was carried out 
under cover of the night ; but in the morning, when the 
citizens perceived these images in th^e citadel, right opposite 

» See pp. 69, 70. 
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the temple, a great cry of horror rose. The abomination of 
idolatry in the holy city I No previous governor had ever 
attempted such a thing. Whole troops of Jews set out for 
CflBsarea to implore Pilate to remove the offence. He refused. 
Five whole days they persisted, night and day, and could 
not be removed from the spot. On the sixth day he sum- 
moned them into the circus ; and when they raised their im- 
petuous cry once more a band of soldiers suddenly rushed 
upon them with naked swords ; but the Jews flung them- 
selves upon the ground, laid bare their necks to the sword, 
and declared that they would die rather than violate the 
Law. Even Pilate shrank from such a massacre, and, in 
amazement at their obstinacy, ordered the images to be 
brought back to CsBsarea. But afterwards he suspended on 
the walls of his palace at Jerusalem, which had formerly 
belonged to Herod I., some thickly gilt shields, with a short 
inscription to Tiberius. This he did, according to Philo, less 
for the sake of honouring the emperor, than to annoy the 
Jews. The result was renewed resistance, the sons of Herod 
placing themselves at the head of the people. The governor 
was obstinate, but a petition to Tiberius secured the removal 
of the obnoxious shields. Even when Pilate benefitted the 
Jews he did it so clumsily as to raise bad blood. Thus, when 
he built a new aqueduct for Jerusalem he laid hold of the 
treasures of the temple to defray the cost. A riot and con- 
sequent massacre were the result. On another occasion he 
ordered certain GalilsBan pilgrims to be slaughtered in the 
temple, so that their blood was mingled with that of their 
sacrifices.^ 

Now it happened at this, as at other periods of Jewish 
history, that the deep depression of the times, when ** the 
Lord hid His countenance and gave over His people to the 
reproaches of the heathen,"* roused with new strength in the 

' Luke xiii 1. » Psalms xliv. 12-14, 24. 
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noblest sons of Israel their hope in God and His deliverance. 
Whilst the high priest and the whole party of the Sadducees 
usually kept on a good understanding with the governor ; 
whilst the scribes and most of the adherents of the Pharisaic 
party consoled themselves with hair-splitting studies of the 
Law and the tradition, or with scrupulously observing and 
enforcing the countless precepts of a frivolous formality ; 
whilst the people murmured but never thought of seeking the 
guilt in their own hearts, and humbling themselves before 
the Lord ; whilst the pious sighed, but saw no light — a man 
stood up in the wilderness of Judah, and in the strength of 
his trust in God, promised an end to all this misery. Nay 
more, in obedience to the voice of God in his heart, he 
sought to make Israel's deliverance possible; for he knew 
' that those only could be rescued and delivered who bowed 
beneath the chastening rod of the Lord, and did penance for 
their sins. In the sufferings of his people he saw an indi- 
cation that the promises of God to the former generations 
were on the point of being fulfilled, for these things could 
not last, and humihation and misery could go no further ; 
but at the same time he recognised in them a righteous 
visitation on the people's sins and the announcement of the 
great judgment of God, in which all the impious should be 
destroyed. He felt that the Messianic age, and the fearful 
day of judgment that would inaugurate it, were now close at 
hand. Nothing was wanting but one to prepare the way of 
the Lord and make Israel ready for his coming. This task he 
therefore took upon himself, that he might hasten the dawn 
of the glorious future. ** Kepent, for the Messianic kingdom 
is at hand."^ Such was the substance of his preaching. 

He was certainly not alone in his wishes and his expecta- 
tions, but gave utterance to what was in the heart of many 
more whose fervent prayers rose to the God of Israel, and 

^ Matthew iii. 2. 
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who longed for the Messianic kingdom more eagerly than 
ever. But, to say nothing of the stern enthusiasm with 
which he preached repentance, no one before him had had 
the courage to speak in so decisive a tone, and to put his 
own hand to the work ; though now that he had once made 
himself the mouthpiece of the high-wrought Messianic ex- 
pectations of his time, his words found an echo everywhere. 
The news of his appearance spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. It penetrated even to the distant 
Galilee, that had been spared the Eoman supremacy so far ; 
and from the secluded Nazareth there came to the preacher of 
repentance the man who was to be his successor, and far 
more besides. But it was chiefly in Judaea and Samaria, 
groaning under the tyranny of Pilate, that the fuel was col- 
lected into which the spark was thrown. From Jerusalem, 
from all Judaea, from the whole region round about the 
Jordan,^ the people streamed to hear the new preacher. And 
though the Samaritans, of course, could not go to a Jewish 
man of God, yet we shall hardly be wrong in connecting a 
similar movement which rose in Samaria not long afterwards 
with the appearance of John in Israel. For in Samaria, too, 
a popular leader appeared and promised to show his fellow- 
countrymen the spot on Mount Gerizim in which were buried 
the tables of the Law, the golden basin of manna, and other 
sacred objects which had long been lost, but which 
popular tradition and belief declared were to be discovered 
again in the Messianic age.* This man was followed by a 
large and constantly-increasing crowd of delighted enthusiasts ; 
but Pilate sent his cavalry and heavy infantry to the spot, 
and the attempt to found the Messianic kingdom was 
quenched in blood. 

In a word, the whole movement to which the New Testa- 

* Matthew iii 5 ; (Mark i. 5). 
' 2 Maccabees ii 4—8 ; Eeveladon ii. 17, xi 19. 
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ment and other writings of the same period bear witness 
received its decisive impulse from the preacher in the wilder- 
ness of Jadah.^ 

Who was this man ? Nothing but his bare name, John, 
is preserved. Neither Josephus nor the historical portions 
of the Gospels tell us so much as his father's name. His 
title, " the Baptist," superseded the usual style of " John, 
the son of so and so." It is not impossible, however, to 
arrive at certain more or less probable conclusions with re- 
gard to his origin and education. 

Probably he was a JudsBan by birth. All our accounts of 
his preaching in the wilderness of Judah' authorise the 
supposition that he was not a stranger there, but felt 
completely at home on the scene of his activity. The figures 
of speech he uses, the mode of life he adopted, the extreme 
privations to which he subjected himself, all confirm us in 
our opinion. His life was an unbroken fast;' that is to say, 
he ate only what was absolutely necessary to sustain life, 
nothing but what the sterile country itself could furnish. 
He quenched his thirst at the spring, and stayed his hunger 
with locusts dried in the sun, with wild honey, and other such 
food. He was a genuine son of the wilderness. 

It is interesting to note these particulars ; for the region 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, however monotonous 
and inhospitable, was the scene of high-wrought spiritual life. 
John was not the only eremite who withdrew from all the 
pleasures of life into this wHdemess, and collected a band of 
disciples about him by the fame of his sanctity. About 
twenty years later we hear of a certain Banus who dwelt 
there, clothed in the bark of trees, eating nothing but the 
natural products of the soil, and constantly bathing day and 
night in cold water. We know of him through Flavins 

» Matthew xi. 12. • See Vol. II., pp. 362, 36a » Matthew xL la 
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Josephus, who joined him in early life, and remained with 
him three years. He was certainly not his first or only 
disciple. 

Of far greater importance, however, are the colonies or 
hamlets of the Essenes, which were situated, at the begin- 
ning of our era, just in the neighourhood of the Dead Sea.^ 
Here lived the Essenes, secluded from the turmoil of society, 
a close orde;r into which no one could be received except after 
a noviciate of three years, and after taking a solemn oath. 
All distinctions between rich and poor, slaves and freemen, 
were annulled, but unconditional obedience to the laws and 
regulations of the order, and to the leaders and older mem- 
bers, was exacted, and an iron discipline reigned supreme. 
The Essenes were unmarried and observed the strictest 
abstinepce, refraining from the use of meat, of wine, and of 
spirits, offering early morning prayers, pursuing peaceful 
industries, observing the sabbath with incredible minuteness, 
performing numerous ceremonial ablutions, partaking of a 
common meal, and devoting themselves to pious reflections 
and speculations as to the future, in which in all probability 
the Messianic expectation occupied a prominent position. 

Of course John must have known of this sect, and must 
have felt its influence. Indeed, he has frequently been re- 
garded as himseK a member of the order of Essenes. But 
this is a mistake. His style of life, it is true, reminds us of 
theirs ; but he stood alone, and belonged to no close society. 
He submitted his followers to baptism only once in their 
lives, and exacted no oath from them. Above all he had 
none of that dread of cerempnial uncleanness^ which made the 
Essenes shrink with the utmost horror from all contact with 
publicans or outcast women. But no one can say how far 
he was carried away by the intensity of the spiritual life that 
drew hermits and monks to these regions above all others ; 

^ Compare p. 7. * Matthew xxi. 32. 
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how far the impressions he there received may have con- 
tributed to wake the sense of his vocation, the longing to do 
something for God and his people, the hope that the Messi- 
anic kingdom might be founded I Bis person was impressive 
and commanding, his preaching bold and stem, even to the 
point of harshness ; both were threatening and sombre, in 
perfect harmony with the wilderness which was the scene of 
his activity. 

We can see him still in imagination, with the rough mantle 
of camel's hair thrown upon his naked body, bound round his 
waist with a leather girdle. Such a garment was worn in sign 
of penitence ; but it seems also to have been the usual costume 
in ancient times of all who would announce themselves as 
prophets.^ In the case of EHjah both the girdle and mantle 
are especially mentioned.* And John came in Ehjah's 
place. No touching lamentation hke Jeremiah's, no rap- 
turous strain of consolation hke the second Isaiah's," need be 
looked for from his Hps, but preaching terrible as the thunder ! 
EHjah had been called "the prophet of fire, whose word 
burned like a torch," and must not John, in taking up the 
task that had been assigned to EHjah, regard himself as 
" ordained in the Scripture to preach repentance in those 
times, to turn away the wrath of God before it broke forth at 
the Messianic judgment, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children again, and restore the tribes of Jacob ?"* 

Such was the spirit in which he undertook his task. 
"Eepent," he cried, "for the kingdom of heaven is near." 
Malachi had threatened, "Behold the day of judgment 
comes, burning like a furnace, and all the proud and 
sinful shall be as stubble, and the day that is drawing 
near shaU consume them with fire tiU neither root nor 
branch be left. Who shall abide when Yahweh appears ?" * 

* Zechariah xiii. 4 ; Isaiah xx. 2. '2 Kings i. 8 ; compare ii. 13, 14. 

' See Vol. IV., chap. x. * Jesus Sirach xlviii 1» 10. 

' Malachi iv. 1, iii. 2. Compare Zephaniah L 14 -18. 
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And in the same spirit John rose up, lest the Lord, when he 
came in glory, should smite the land of Canaan with his 
curse as though it were a heathen country;^ and he cried ^ 
*^ The axe is laid already to the root of the trees ; and every 
tree that does not hear good fruit will he hewn down and cast 
into the fire. Affcer me comes the Lord of Hosts, and whom- 
soever he finds ready he will baptise with the Holy Spirit ; " 
but the unconverted will he plunge into the fiery furnace." 
Sometimes the preacher changed his image, and compared God 
to the husbandman who flings the com that he has thrashed 
into the air with his shovel, that the light and worthless 
chaff may be blown away and separated from the precious 
grain ; even so would the Lord sift the holy from the unholy. 
*' Behold! he comes with the fan in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly cleanse his thrashing-floor: he will gather the 
wheat into the bam, but the chaff he will bum with unquench- 
able fire." 

This was the usual tone and subject of his preaching. 
You will notice that he thought and spoke entirely in the 
spirit of the ancient prophets, or rather of the most 
threatening discourses of the sternest of their number. His 
language was severe and harsh. In the description of his 
work we seek in vain for the traces of those softer emotions 
which often touch us so deeply in the oracles of the Old 
Testament. His announcement of the approaching Mes- 
sianic age appears to have borne the character almost ex- 
clusively of an exhortation to repentance, and not to have had 
a touch of consolation or encouragement in it. We should 
never have learned from him that the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom was the object of Israel's wildest hopes 
and deepest longings, as the fulfilment of God's great 
promises to the fathers and the pledge of the infinite mercy 

> MaJachi iv. 6. 
■ Isaiah xxzil 15, xUv. 3; Ezeldel xxzvi. 26— 29, zzxix. 29 ; Joel ii. 28, 29. 
J » 
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and unshaken faithfulness of the Lord. Only compare the 
so-called song of praise of Zachariah ^ with the preaching of 
John I Could there be a greater contrast ? 

Nevertheless we may take it for granted that he too 
looked upon the Messianic kingdom as the glorification and 
exaltation of Israel, as deliverance from foreign rule and 
vengeance upon the heathen oppressor, as the eternal glory 
and unbroken bliss of the saints. But since he confined him- 
self almost entirely to what must immediately precede this 
golden age, and considered it his exclusive mission to prepare 
the hearts of men for its coming, God became to him so 
entirely the God of judgment and the God of vengeance, that 
His mercy falls into the back-ground, eclipsed, as it were, by 
His anger. Though John's work is so closely connected 
with the Gospel, yet there is not a trace of the Gospel tone 
or spirit in his preaching, not even a presentiment in his 
soul of faith in the God of love. But this ought not to sur- 
prise us when we remember that the conception of God's 
nature cherished by the Israelites had by no means gained 
in gentleness or attractiveness since the Captivity. On the 
contrary, they thought of God as ever further and further 
removed from man, as the terrible and unapproachable Judge 
of the world, inexorably stem and dreadful in His wrath. 
John was a true child of his age, however high his prophetic 
gifts exalted him above it. 

The expression "kingdom of heaven," for the Messianic 
age, was borrowed from the usage of the time. Neither the 
scribes who introduced it, nor the people who adopted it, nor 
John himself, intended for a moment to speak of an abode 
in heaven, or even of the heavenly character of the coming 
age. The expression may have referred to the heavenly 
origin of the kingdom ; for the fearful revolution and all its 
consequences were to be brought to pass by the coming of 

* Luke i. 68—79, compared with Luke iii. 7—9, 17. See p. 57. 
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the Lord from heaven. But most likely the name " kingdom 
of heaven " was used instead of ** kingdom of God " simply 
because the Jews of the period had a superstitious dislike of 
using the word God when they could avoid it, just as 
many people now prefer to speak of Providence or Heaven 
instead of God. 

** Eepent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.'* If we 
ascribe the later Jewish tinge in John's conception of God 
to the influence of his age, and set aside the purely menacing 
character of his language as due to his special conception of 
his mission, then the burden of his preaching perfectly agrees 
with that of all the other prophets. It is a new variation 
upon the old theme familiar to every one of them without 
exception. ** Amend your ways, for Yahweh's justice sends 
all these disasters to chastise you, nor will it suffer Him to 
do to you according to His covenant ; but if you repent He 
will comfort you with such bliss and glory as has never yet 
entered into the heart of man to conceive." Such was the 
substance of all the prophecies, the one only message 
which the ancient men of God had ever brought to 
Israel. So far, then, John stood exactly in the line of the 
prophets. And in that which constituted the very essence 
of the prophetic character, the irresistible impulse to stand 
up before the people, the hallowed inspiration to speak 
to them in the name of God, and above all the unshaken 
hope that a glorious morrow would with infaUible certainty 
dissipate the gloom and darkness of to-day, — in all this John 
might bear comparison with Jeremiah and Micah themselves. 

But the appearance of a prophet was a far more signi- 
ficant fact, and demanded far more courage on the pro- 
phet's part in the year thirty-three of our era than in the 
eighth, the seventh, or the sixth century b.c. ; and in other 
respects, too, John excelled his predecessors, and was "more 
than a prophet."^ He dared to undertake the task of Elijah- 

^ Matthew xL 9. 
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In holy impatience he dared to promise the dawn of the 
Messianic age as close at hand, whereas his predecessors 
had generally represented it as in the more or less distant 
future. He laid greater stress than any other man of God 
had done upon the share which Israel itself must take in 
hastening this future, and as it were forcing the kingdom of 
heaven from God I Above all, he himself began to make 
ready and prepare the way by baptising in the Jordan, so as 
to make any longer delay impossible. So John was more 
courageous and more practical than all the prophets. 

To perform the ceremony of baptism he had, of course, to 
leave the wilderness ; and indeed at the end of his ministry, 
which certainly was not of long duration, we find him in 
the Transjordanic district, still further removed from the scene 
of his first appearance. We may suppose that he did not 
begin to baptise untU the attention of the pubHc had already 
been fixed upon him, and he had begun to make some impres- 
sion. Those who received his baptism declared their fixed 
resolve to amend their Hves ; and for this reason the cere- 
mony was called a "baptism of repentance," and was 
usually preceded by a confession of sins. John, on his side, 
promised the penitent, in the name of God, "forgiveness of 
sins"— that is, immunity from the terrors of the Messianic 
judgment. He would admit no one of whose genuine repent- 
ance and resolutions of amendment he was not convinced. 
This baptism, by which, as Josephus truly remarks, he 
established a society or community (of the future partakers 
of the Messianic blessings), was at that time a novelty ; for 
the figurative mention of "washing" and "pure water," ^ 
which occurs here and there in the prophets, even if it 
suggested some such rite, furnished no precedent. The 
purification of the people by Moses before the proclamation 
of the Law is, perhaps, rather more to the point.^ The repeated 

^ Isaiah i. 16, xliv, 3 ; Ezekiel xxzvi. 25 ; Zechariah xiii. I. 

* Exodus jdz. 10, 14. 
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daily ablutions of the Essenes hardly afford a parallel, for 
they were intended to secure external (Levitical) purity/ 
while the baptism of John, which was petform^d once for 
all, was a symbol of moral purity. We must regard the 
baptism of John, therefore, as a very original institution, of 
great beauty and appropriateness, or, in the language of the 
age, we must say that the rite was of heaven (of God) and 
not of men." John's object was that the Lord, when he 
came, should find all things ready ; a band already set apart 
of those who feared him, "whom he might spare, his 
heritage, a band upon whom the sun of righteousness should 
ascend, and who should find healing under his wings.*'" As 
to the form under which John thought of the appearance of 
God, and of the Messianic bhss that was to succeed the day 
of judgment, our authorities leave us entirely in the dark. 

The impression produced by the preacher of the wilder- 
ness and his proclamation of the kingdom of God was over- 
whelming ; and when he began to baptise it became deeper 
yet. From the nature of the case the number of his hearers 
was very limited at first, but it gradually rose until the people 
flowed to him in ever widening streams from every side. 
Amongst them there were many whose sense of guilt was 
roused by the passionate earnestness and the fearful denun- 
ciations of the prophet, till they felt and showed the peni- 
tence and promised the reformation he demanded, and were 
baptised by him in the Jordan ; but perhaps the deep im- 
pression he produced is still more clearly shown in the fact 
that some who really had no sense of guilt at all, and had 
therefore formed no resolutions of amendment, were carried 
away by the stream, and came with the rest to hear the new 

^ Compare Mark vii. 4 and Grenesis xxxv. 2 ; Exodus xix. 10 ; Numbers 
xix. 7. See VoL IV., chap. xviiL 

> Matthew xxi. 25 ; (Markxi.30; Luke xx. 4). 'Malachiiii 17, iv. 2. 
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prophet. They were men who expected and calculated upon 
the founding of the Messianic kingdom, and with a view to 
it desired to he haptised by John, but did so only as a 
kind of extra precaution, so as to be safe in any case. If it 
did no good, they thought, at any rate, it could not well do 
any harm. They had little doubt, however, that simply as 
Israehtes, as members of the chosen people, they were already 
included in the covenant of the Lord, and could therefore 
claim a place in the Messianic kingdom, and had no cause 
to dread the judgment which would consume great sinners 
and heathens. At any rate, there were some in whom John 
perceived or suspected such ideas, and the burning stream of 
his indignation burst upon them. ** Tribe of vipers ! " he 
thundered, refusing to baptise them, *' what brought you 
here ? Who told you to come to me for security against the 
wrath of God that will break upon you on that great day ? 
First show me in your lives that when you talk about repent- 
ance you mean something by it I Soothe not yourselves with 
the idle thought, ' We are the seed of Abraham, and ours is 
the promise of the Messianic kingdom,' for I tell you this 
will avail you nothing, and the Almighty could make child- 
ren of Abraham out of these stones on Jordan's banks I " 

The preacher of repentance feared nothing, and spared 
no one. Not even the royal purple overawed him ; and we 
shall see, presently, how this boldness cost him his life at 
last. He drove his demand for penitence so well home, and 
waked such an echo in the consciences of his hearers, that no 
escape was left. A few specimens of his preaching have been 
preserved. When the crowds exclaimed, "You .tell us to 
repent, and so we do ; but say what you require or expect of 
us !" He answered, " Overcome your greed, your selfishness, 
your hard-heartedness. Be generous and merciful. Whoever 
has two coats, let him give one of them to the needy ; who- 
ever has abundant food, let him satisfy the hungry." Even 
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soldiers, who were little better than ruffians for the most part 
in those days, came and asked him, <* What must we do if we 
repent ? " "Be content with your pay," he answered, "treat 
the citizens decently, and lay "hold of no man's goods." Sim- 
ple as the exhortation was, it implied a complete change in 
the soldier's habits of Hfe ; for discipline was very imperfect, 
and the soldiers supported or enriched thiemselves out of what 
they could exact from the citizens by violence or threats. 
Even the cursed and outcast hirelings of the heathen plun- 
derers, who sucked the marrow of Israel, even the pubHcans 
themselves, sometimes came to John, and asked him re- 
verently, " Master, what must our repentance be ? " Strange 
that he did not tell them, first of all, to give up their occupa- 
tion I But he contented himself with saying, ** Never be 
guilty of injustice or extortion again ; never exact a farthing 
more than what is fixed by your employers." But the 
practice of draining the resources of a province, and 
gaining wealth from the extortion, was so universal, and the 
scramble between the higher officers and their subordinates 
for the chief share of the booty so shameless, that John's 
exhortation involved nothing short of a revolution. 

It was remarkable that these and such as these came 
gradually in greater and yet greater numbers to the wilder- 
ness and the Jordan : publicans, people of either sex who 
had been guilty of gross offences, notorious sinners smitten 
by the church's ban and the contempt of all right-minded 
citizens. It was, doubtless, because their sense of guilt was 
more easily roused and their consciences accused them more 
loudly than was the case with others ; and also because the 
prophet, instead of rejecting them with horror, saw no such 
great difference between them and the ordinary Israelites, 
but considered all Israel as in truth unclean. It was with 
these outcast classes that John had most success. With them 
the working of the new influence was obvious, their repent- 
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ance was practical, the impression they received permanent, 
their faith genuine.^ 

In general, however, the result of the prophet's preaching 
and baptising was certainly not equal to the expectations 
which might fairly have been formed by others and with 
which he himself had begun his work. The leaders of the 
nation maintained an impartial or rather an indifferent 
attitude towards him to the last.' As long as he caused no 
disturbance they left him to pursue his way, but as for going 
to him themselves, the high bom priests and magistrates 
never dreamed of such a tiling ! They turned in contempt 
from a prophet to whose followers the very refuse of the 
people belonged.® The Pharisees might have shown more 
interest in his work if only he would have paid them the 
attention they conceived to be their due ; but such courteous 
advances were hardly to be expected from him, and the Pharisees 
on their side had not penetration enough to understand and 
appreciate him, and so take the initiative themselves. Inas- 
much as he announced the near approach of the kingdom of 
God, for which they, too, passionately longed, they did pay some 
attention to him ; but their superstitious reverence for antiquity 
and their slavish worship of the letter effectually prevented 
their recognising in him a prophet of the true and ancient 
stamp. Their national pride might well be hurt by the small 
esteem in which he seemed to hold the privilege of descent from 
Abraham. Their narrowness and self-satisfaction may have 
caused many of them to regard as a fanatical extravagance 
the strictness and severity of a piety which, though some- 
what similar* to their own, went so much further. And the 
result was that many of them, when they saw what a con- 
suming ffre burned in him, shrugged their shoulders and 
cried, " The fellow must be mad."*^ The great masses bowed 

^ Matthew xxi. 32. * Mark xi. 33 ; (Matthew xxi. 27 ; Luke zz. 7). 

' Matthew xxi. 32. * Matthew ix. 14 ; (Mark ii. 18 ; Luke v. 33). 

« Matthew xL 18 ; (Luke viL 33). 
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before his mighty spirit, went to the wilderness in crowds,^ 
desired to be admitted to his baptism,* believed for the most 
part that he was a tme prophet,' and even accepted his 
announcement of the Messianic age in such complete good 
faith that when he had changed the wilderness for the 
district beyond Jordan, the movement began to assume 
dangerous proportions in the eyes of Herod. Even after 
his imprisonment they did not forget him, and when he had 
been beheaded and the royal murderer suffered a defeat in 
battle some time afterwards, the disaster was regarded by 
the people as the penalty exacted by a righteous God for 
the blood of John the Baptist.^ But in spite of all this the 
multitude was too shallow to retain a lasting impression of 
his preaching, and soon fell into the old groove again. 

But amongst those he baptised there were some who 
would not leave him again ; and he gradually found himself 
surrounded by a band of faithful and zealous disciples, who 
regulated their lives in accordance with his precepts. He 
ordered them to fast often and strictly ;^ to show their 
repentance, and to do penance not only for themselves, but 
for all Israel, including the unconverted. He taught them 
long prayers, to be repeated daily, for the speedy coming of 
the Messianic kingdom.^ There was nothing original in 
these commandments themselves ; and, indeed, by laying such 
stress on outward forms of religion, he showed how thoroughly 
he was stUl imbued with the Jewish spirit,^ since the Pharisees 
also enforced the same observances upon their followers. 
But the meaning of it all was very different in the two cases. 
With the Pharisees such actions were considered so merito- 

1 Matthew xi. 7 ; '(Luke viL 24). • Luke vii 29. 

" Matthew xxi. 26 ; (Mark xi 32 ; Luke zx. 6). * Flavins Josephus. 
« Matthew ix. 14 ; (Mark u. 18 ; Luke v. 33). 
' Luke xi 1. ^ Matthew xi. IL 

« Matthew ix. 14 ; (Mark ii. 18 ; Luke v. 33), as above. Also Matthew 
vi 5, 16 ; Luke xviii. 11, 12. 
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nous as to afford a just ground of satisfaction to those who 
performed them ; with John they were simply acts of self- 
humiliation to propitiate the Lord before the day of judgment, 
attempts to appease Him, that the dawn of the golden age 
might be hastened. In a word, his whole system turned 
upon the approach of the kingdom of God. 

In dealing with the person of John we are on thoroughly 
historical ground. Not only does Josephus^ mention his 
name, his work, the influence he exercised, and his death, 
but the incidental notices scattered up and down throughout 
the first three Gospels, bear from their very nature the clear 
stamp of truth. These casual and as it were unintentional 
allusions fill in and correct the passages referred to at the 
head of this chapter, in which the Gospels expressly describe 
the man and his preaching; There is, however, one point to 
which we have not yet referred, and as to which we must 
expressly caution our readers, as they will otherwise fall into 
a serious mistake concerning John the Baptist. 

The point in question is this: John is represented as 
having proclaimed himself -the precursor of Jesus, or rather, 
of the Messiah. Luke even adds that the people were in 
doubt whether he himseK was not the Christ, and that he 
took occasion thereby to promise that the Christ should come, 
and to distinguish himseK from him as his predecessor.^ 
** After me comes one who is mightier than I, the thongs of 
whose sandals I am not worthy to unloose ;*'* that is to say, 
for whom I am not worthy to perform the most menial 
office. The Gospels also apply to the Messiah John's pro- 
phecy of Him who would baptise with the Holy Spirit, and 
with the fire of judgment, and would purify his thrashing- 
floor from chaff with his fan. But we have explained these 

' Jewish Antiquities, Book XYIII., chapter v., section 2. 

* Luke iii. 15, 16. 
• Matthew iii 11, 12 ; (Mark i 7, 8 ; Luke iii. 15 -18 ; Acts xiii. 24, 25). 
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words as referring not to the coming of the Christ, but to the 
appearance of God. This "Mightier One" is the Lord, is 
Yahweh himself. But inasmuch as the metaphor of the san- 
dal-thong is not strictly applicable to any but a man, these 
words have generally been understood to refer to the Messiah, 
and consequently all the other promises and threats embodied 
in John's preaching have been taken in the same sense. 

But this is certainly incorrect. In the preaching of John 
the Messiah completely disappears. This need not surprise 
us ; for we know from our accounts of the religious condition 
of the Jews in the Captivity, and after the return, that many 
of the prophets conceived of the Messianic age without a 
human king (or Messiah). They expected that in this perfect 
realm of God, this age of Israel's holiness and glory, Yahweh 
would reign over His people in His own person. We must 
also observe that John is obviously dependent upon Malachi 
for his conceptions of the future. Not only did he borrow 
from this last of the prophets his conception of the task of 
Elijah, but the whole spirit of his preaching was strongly 
influenced by him. Now Malachi never speaks of the Messiah, 
but distinctly announces Yahweh's own appearance. We 
need not, therefore, be surpijsed if we find John anticipating, 
proclaiming, and preparing the kingdom of God itseK, with- 
out ever speaking of its human ruler. But the strongest proof 
that we are not mistaken is found in the fact that everywhere, 
in the prophets of the Old Testament, in the Apocryphal books, 
and in the writings of John's contemporaries, whenever the 
Messianic judgment is mentioned, the judge is no other than 
God Himself ; in no single case is the judgment deputed to 
the Messiah. The preaching of John can hardly have formed 
an exception. When he speaks of the Husbandman, of the 
coming Baptiser, of the Mighty One who handles the axe, he 
means no other than God. 

Moreover, we can readily understand how the EvangeUsts 
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fell into their mistake. When John, without knowing it 
beforehand, and without himself intending it, had actually 
become the precursor of Jesus, the Christ, the Christians 
could hardly help understanding of their master, and apply- 
ing to him the predictions which the preacher had uttered of 
God. ** He who comes after me is mightier than I," he had 
said ; and were not his words fulfilled in Jesus ? Moreover 
the confusion was favoured by the great change which the 
Messianic expectation underwent in Christian circles. The 
Apostles and Apostolic communities cherished the hope that 
when Jesus ere long returned from heaven he would himself 
hold the last judgment.^ What could be more obvious, there- 
fore, than to explain the utterances of John concerning this 
judgment, as having reference to (Jesus) the Christ ? And 
of course this mistake must have had its influence upon the 
form in which the preaching of John was handed down and 
finally recorded. 

For when once the tradition had brought John into such 
close relations with Jesus, it was easy to carry the process a 
little further. It was first imagined and then asserted that 
John had stood upon the same hostile footing towards the 
heads and leaders of the people as that which Jesus occupied. 
Thus, though the Sadducees andPharisees had really remained 
neutral on the whole, Matthew represents them as having 
come with simulated interest to the baptism, and having 
drawn from the Hps of the prophet the indignant '^ brood of 
vipers ! " which we have already explained.* In the same 
spirit it is said elsewhere that they were only restrained from 
openly expressing their condemnation of him by their fear of 
the populace.* 

In another respect, however, the tradition has remained 

^ Matthew xxv. 31 ; Bomans xiv. 10 ; 2 Corinthians v. 10. 

' Matthew iil 7. Compare xii. 34, xziiL 33. 

' Matthew xxi 26 ; (Mark xi. 32; Luke zx. 6). 
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remarkably faithful to history. It has not ascribed to John 
any of those miracles so profusely worked into the history of 
Jesus.^ The reason is obvious. In the first place, the activity 
of John does not afford those natural opportunities for the 
introduction of miraculous stories which occasioned their 
insertion into the sketch of the life of Jesus ; and, besides, 
the Baptist so soon fell into the shadow of his great suc- 
cessor, that the imagination of the Christians soon deserted 
the forerunner, and busied itself exclusively with the central 
figure of the Gospel history. 

In conclusion : With regard to John, we possess the witness 
of a contemporary who was better qualified than any other 
to judge him. Jesus repeatedly spoke of him expressly, and at 
length.' It is from these utterances of Jesus that we derive 
our accurate knowledge of the man, and it is from them that 
we have borrowed most of the colours with which we have 
attempted to paint a true picture of him. Jesus regards him 
as a messenger of God, as greater than any of the prophets, 
as the man who roused the conscience of sinners, and inten- 
sified the Messianic hope of his contemporaries till it became 
an impetuous demand. But for all that, Jesus does not attempt 
to conceal the fact that John stood completely upon Jewish 
soil, and remained to the backbone a representative of the 
Law,, insisting on the outer duties of religion, and filled with 
dread of the stem Judge of men. Great as he was, the hum- 
blest mortal who had really entered the kingdom of God, who 
had risen through faith in the love of the Heavenly Father to 
perfect freedom from all legal compulsion, was greaterthan he. 
Thus Jesus could bring his own vocation and work into the 
very closest connection with those of John, and could see in 
the lot of his predecessor a foreshadowing of what awaited 

^ Compare John x. 41. 
• Matthew xi 2-19 ; (Luke vii ia-35) ; Matthew xvii. 12, 13, xxi 
23-32 ; (Mark xi. 27-^ ; Luke xx. l-«). 
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him, and yet at the same time could place himseK in direct 
contrast with John as the preacher of other good tidings, of 
another God and another kingdom of heaven. 

The sequel of the history will show us the relations in 
which these two men came to stand towards each other, and 
the opportunities which Jesus had of observing the whole 
work and character of this last prophet of the ancient dispen- 
sation. 



Chapter VIII. 

THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
Mabk I. 9-11.1 

AT Nazareth, in the house of Joseph the carpenter, words 
of farewell were being exchanged. The father of the 
family was perhaps already dead ; at least we do not meet 
with him again ; but the mother was still living; and on this 
occasion we picture all the married sons and daughters who 
had settled in the place ^ gathering once more under the old 
roof ; for one of their brothers, who had so far always 
stayed with his mother and worked at his trade to support 
her, was now leaving home, and they had all come to wish 
him a hearty farewell. Jesus was starting on a journey, 
and how long he would be away it was impossible to tell. 
Had he himseK any presentiment that the turning point of 
his life was drawing near, and that he would never more 
come back to live under his mother's roof ? 

He had determined to go to the Jordan to John. The 
impulse which this man had given to the spiritual life of his 
people had made itself felt at Nazareth. At the city gate, in 
the synagogue, and in the homes of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, Jesus had listened with eager ears to the reports of 

» Matthew iii. 13-17 ; Luke iii 21, 22. 
* 1 Corinthians Ix. 5 ; Matthew xiL 46, xiii. 56. 
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this strange preacher of the wilderness. Had the Lord 
really visited His people, then, and raised up a prophet as in 
days gone hy ? ^ Had John, indeed, received a commission 
from God to proclaim the approach of the Messianic age ? At 
least his demand for repentance and his immersion of the 
people in the purifying water, was something very different 
from the war-cry raised some years ago hy Judas.* If the king- 
dom of God was to he gained at all, it must he hy righteousness 
and not hy violence. If ? . . . . But might not Jesus find in 
the very eagerness with which he himself looked forward to 
the great day of the Lord a pledge that it was near at hand ? 
He could not quietly work on with plane and saw any 
longer. So he put his affairs in order, bid farewell to his 
family, and set out on his journey, perhaps by himself, per- 
haps in company with other Nazarenes, but in any case alone ; 
for he could not communicate the thoughts and emotions 
that crowded into his breast to anyone. When he reached 
the place of his destination, he pressed with eager interest 
into the crowd of hearers, and marked well the man that he 
had so longed to see and hear. He was not disappointed. 
John's heroic and invincible courage, his unshaken confidence 
in God and in himself, his unexampled rigour, scorning all 
luxury or delicacy in food and raiment, made an indehble 
impression on Jesus. The main purport, at least, of his 
preaching waked a full echo in his soul, and the firm con- 
viction that the promises of God were soon to be fulfilled, 
and that a sense of guilt and a longing for righteousness were 
the indispensable conditions of partaking of His salvation, 
struck deep root in his heart. Truly this man was a prophet; 
aye, and more than a prophet ! For the prophets did but 
announce God*s kingdom, while John prepared the way for 
it; and had risen up to do EHjah's work. All this Jesus felt. 

1 Compare Psalm Ixxiv. 9 ; 1 Maccabees iy. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41. 

■ See p. 113. 
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He penetrated to the inner meaning of John's efforts, and 
reverenced his bold resolve. He could not doubt that he 
was prompted by a divine impulse, was obeying the voice of 
God, when he baptised in the Jordan the host of penitents 
that confessed their sins, and promised to strive after 
righteousness. 

And after listening to his preaching for a time Jesus 
wished to be baptised himself. It is obvious why he did so. 
As soon as he recognised this baptism as a divine institution, 
it was but natural that he should wish to submit to it. He, 
too, would express under this form his fervent hope in the 
coming of the Lord. He, too, would register his promise to 
live after the will of God, and to do what in him lay to 
hasten the coming of the great salvation. He, too, would 
confess how far he was from what he would have himseK, 
and how deeply he felt his own imperfection. He, too, 
would be received by the messenger of God into the company 
of those who should enter into the kingdom. 

It would seem that he still remained with John for a 
time after he had been baptised by him. There was much 
in his surroundings, besides the preacher's person, to excite 
his interest and arrest his attention. How different were 
these scenes from those in which he had hved hitherto ! He 
was struck by the fact that amongst John's most eager 
hearers, amongst the most deeply penitent of all whom he 
baptised, were many pubHcans or still more degraded crea- 
tures. Though almost everyone supposed them to be hope- 
lessly lost, they were still capable of being lifted up. He saw 
with indignation how the priests and upper classes stayed 
away in indifference. Was not the eagerness of these sinners 
to be allowed an entrance into the kingdom of God enough 
to shame them into better things ? ^ While the rehgious and 
respectable classes, as a rule, showed so much less zeal than 

1 Matthew xxi. 32. 
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he would have expected, he beheld the masses, humble and 
believing, streaming to the baptism. What a contrast be- 
tween the different opinions entertained about the Baptist ! 
What a rich store of knowledge of human nature might here 
be gleaned ! 

This stay by the Jordan exercised a decisive influence 
upon Jesus in his choice of a career and his conception of 
the task of his life. For here a resolution came to matu- 
rity which must long have been half formed within him, 
though hitherto his surroundings, and especially the influence 
of his relatives, had been unfavourable to its development. 
Henceforth he would devote his undivided powers to his 
people and to the kingdom of God. The impulse he received 
from the Baptist's preaching Anally decided him. 

The influence which John exercised upon Jesus was indeed 
powerful. We may note in passing that the metaphor used 
by Jesus of the good and the bad tree, the latter of which is 
cut down and cast into the Are, and other such expressions, 
remind us of the language of John ;^ and, again, that Jesus, 
Hke John, gathered round him a circle of personal disciples, 
like him despised riches, and urged his followers to fling 
away whatever might be a hindrance to their entering into 
the kingdom of God, and in many other points reminds us 
of his predecessor. But it is a far more signiflcant. fact that 
at the beginning of his ministry he not only accepted as the 
voice of God the cry from the Baptist's mouth, " Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand," but felt it laid as a word 
of God upon his own lips too.* 

But though now resolved, he waited till his time should 
come before he set his hand to the task. He could not 
work under John, and would not work in opposition to him. 
He could not even become his disciple, or long remain 

* Matthew viL 18 — ^20 ; Luke xiii. 7 — 9. See also Luke xL 1. 
* Matthew iv. 17, compare iii 2, See also Matthew x. 7 ;. Mark vi 12. 
K 
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in his immediate neighbourhood. For in course of time, 
though his admiration of him did not diminish, he felt 
ever more and more distinctly that a great chasm yawned 
between himseK and the prophet of the wilderness. This 
God of judgment, whose name could only rouse a shudder- 
ing dread, was not the God of Jesus. He had received far 
other impressions of the Most High than those of burning 
wrath, and his heart bore other thoughts towards Him than 
that of awe-struck terror. He perceived in the set prayers 
and fasts which John prescribed a spirit of legahsm and 
formahty which could never enhst his sympathy ; and even 
as to the baptism itself, he began to think that too much 
stress was laid upon it. As time went on Jesus found him- 
self less and less at home in this circle of ideas. We picture 
him drawing more and more completely back during the last 
period of John's career in the Transjordanic district, but still 
remaining near him, not far from the river. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the whole period of his connection with John was 
shorter than might be supposed, for he was certainly one of 
his later hearers. Meanwhile he was preparing himself by 
observing human nature and the signs of the times, by pon- 
dering in soHtude over the impressions he received, by con- 
templation and prayer, for the task of his life. Thus he 
completed his preparation for his work, and gained a clear 
conception of the way in which he must do it, and the class 
to whom he must appeal. And when his hour struck, he 
was ready. 

From very early times the baptism of Jesus has been a 
source of great perplexity to the Christian community — a 
sufficient proof that it is no invention I —and even now it 
seems a strange contradiction to most Christians that the 
Christ himseK should have begged his predecessor to admit 
him amongst the citizens of his own kingdom, and that the 
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Sinless One should have received the baptism of repentance. 
For us, indeed, these difficulties do not exist, though we 
can quite understand and appreciate them. Jesus was not 
the Christ as yet ; and as to his repentance, the very purity 
and grandeur of his moral and spiritual nature must have 
made his conscience all the more tender, his seK-accusation 
for even the sUghtest defect in zeal or in obedience all the 
louder, his sorrow for the least departure from his moral 
ideal, the smallest unfaithfulness to his calling to divine per- 
fection, all the keener. And we must remember that the 
limitations of human nature necessarily imply some defect 
or imperfection, and that progress and development are im- 
possible unless a lower grade of holiness and love, a certain 
defectiveness not perceived at the time perhaps, but lamented 
afterwards, has preceded. Again, we must not suppose that 
the expression of penitence required by John resembled the 
auricular confession made to a Eoman CathoHc priest ; and 
without having any such gross trespasses to confess as we 
call sins, surely Jesus may have had a humble consciousness 
that he was not perfect in goodness, that he had faltered or 
stumbled on the path of faith, had been tardy or impatient 
on his way through life. Thus in later days he still empha- 
tically declined the name of honour, good Master ;^ and in 
the same spirit he is represented in the New Testament itseK 
as exposed to every kind of temptation, as still requiring to 
learn obedience, and as being made perfect only by the 
sharpest test of suffering.^ 

But however simple this may seem to us, in former times 
the baptism of Jesus was a great stumbling-block to the 
faithful. Legend, however, can account for anything I As- 
sumptions and conjectures entirely without foundation were 
soon consoHdated into a narrative which explained how it 

» Mark x. 17, 18 ; (Luke xvui. 18, 19). 
• E.g. Matthew iv. 1, xvi. 23 ; Hebrews il. 10, 18, iv. 15, v. 7—9. 
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was that Jesus took such an extraordinary step, and what 
it was that really happened at his baptism. Thus it was 
said, for instance, that Jesus did not go to Judaea of his own 
accord at all. A curious narrative, written in this sense, is 
still preserved from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
This Gospel was widely circulated in early times. In its 
original form it belonged to the first century, and bore a 
strong resemblance to Matthew ; but the fragments referring 
to the baptism of Jesus, which some of the ecclesiastical 
fathers have preserved for us, are amongst the later addi- 
tions. One of these fragments runs as follows : " The Lord's 
mother and brothers said to him, ' John is baptising for the 
forgiveness of sins ; let us go to be baptised by him.* But 
he said to them, * What sin have I committed that I should 
go and be baptised by him ? Unless, indeed, the words I have 
just uttered are themselves an error.' " The inventors of this 
story did not see that by making Jesus go up to the Jordan 
at the instigation of others, without desiring it or feeling the 
necessity of it himseK, they were far from mending matters. 
Such weak conduct is unworthy of a man with a character of 
his own, and is quite foreign to the nature of Jesus. Just as 
unsatisfactory is another explanation that has come down 
from antiquity, according to which Jesus came to the Jordan 
not for his own sake, because he desired to be baptised, but 
for the sake of others, that they might recognise him as the 
Christ. 

Matthew gives us yet another view of the case, and tell& 
us that when Jesus came from Galilee to the Jordan, not to 
hear John, but simply to be baptised by him, John recog- 
nised him as the Messiah at once, and distinctly refused to 
go with him into the river. " I have heed," he said, ** to be 
baptised by you with the baptism of the Holy Spirit. But 
why should you come to me to be bathed in these waters ? " 
Then Jesus answered, '* Suffer it to be so ! Think not of 



. 
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me as the Messiah now, for I must submit to your baptism 
as a commandment of God." Upon this John yielded. "We 
have no hesitation in absolutely rejecting this story. John 
did not know Jesus ; and even if he had known him, inas- 
much as he was not yet the Christ, he could not possibly 
have recognised him as such; and indeed, as a matter of 
fact, he did not do so afterwards.^ Nor was Jesus at all a 
man after the heart of John. And again, the very next 
verses contradict the story, for in them we read that the 
Spirit came down upon Jesus after his baptism, thus making him 
the Messiah then ; and that John heard a divine voice at the 
same time proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah, though, accord- 
ing to the preceding verses, he would not have required any 
such testimony.* We might further ask whether the prophet 
of the wilderness still needed the baptism of the Spirit,® and 
how he could go on with his work after this scene just as he had 
done before. Finally, the objection already urged holds good 
in this case also : the inventors of the story overlooked the 
fact that in making Jesus wish for baptism, not from any need 
that he himself experienced, but from a sense of its fitness, 
as though it were a form which ho must respect, a so-called 
rehgious duty, they were sacrificing his integrity and inde- 
pendence. For to take part in any rehgious ceremony, 
simply because it is the proper thing to do, without having 
any feeling or attaching any significance to it ourselves, may 
be quite in the spirit of the Jewish Christianity which invented 
the story, but is certainly condemned by the spirit of pure 
Christianity. Jesus is the last man from whom we should 
expect such formahty and legalism. 

In still earlier times the baptism of Jesus had been turned 
to account by tradition in another manner, and with a weightier 

^ Matthew xL 2. • Matthew iii 16, 17. 

* Compare Luke i. 15. 
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purpose. It was made into an event of supreme significance, 
the occasion upon which Jesus received the office of Messiah, 
Thus Mark informs us that Jesus, on coming up out of the 
river — Luke adds that he was praying^ — saw the heavens 
open, and the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, come down 
upon him, while the voice of God cried through the open 
heavens, " Thou art my beloved Son I In thee am I well 
pleased I " The meaning is obvious ; namely, that at this 
moment God anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with 
power,* bestowed on him the needful gifts, and exalted him 
to the rank of Messiah (Anointed) ; at this moment, therefore, 
Jesus received his call, and first felt that he was the Messiah. 
The origin of the story is easy to explain. The Holy 
Spirit, as the life-giving power of God, was compared in the 
metaphorical language of the Jews to a dove, according to 
the expression in the first account of the creation, ** the 
Spirit of God brooded over the waters.'*' Thus, "the voice 
of the dove " in the Song of Solomon* was taken to mean the 
voice of the Holy Spirit. Hence the descent of a dove upon 
Jesus. But this merely explains the form of the vision. As to 
its substance, inasmuch as the Christians, who were anointed 
like the Christ with the Holy Spirit,* were supposed to 
receive this Spirit at their baptism, it seemed natural to think 
that Jesus had also received it when he underwent this cere- 
mony. And nothing seemed more probable than that he, like 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel,^ should have received his call 
in a vision. Perhaps we should add that apparently many 
of the Jews expected that the Christ, though already bom 
and existing somewhere on earth, would remain unknown to 
everyone,^ would not even know what he was himself, until 
Elijah came to anoint him and to make him known to all 

^ Luke iii. 21. * Acts x. 38. ' Genesis i. 2. 

* Song of Solomon ii. 12. * 1 John ii. 20, 27. 

* Isaiah vi. ; Jeremiah i ; Ezekiel i ^ Compare John vii. 27. 
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men. Then, again, to the early Christians the following 
reasoning would be conclusive : Before his baptism Jesus had 
never manifested, and cannot therefore have ever had, any 
superhuman gifts. After his baptism he began his pubHc 
career, and soon appeared as the Christ. Something must 
have happened, then, at the moment of his baptism to change 
him from an ordinary man into the Messiah. Or, looking at 
the thing from another point of view, John had consecrated 
him as a subject of the kingdom of God, but he came up out 
of the water as its king ; how could this be, had not God 
chosen the very moment when John was baptising Jesus to 
fulfil that prophetic assurance that the Spirit of the Lord 
should rest upon the Messiah ? ^ And this explanation also 
solved the problem presented by his entirely unique per- 
sonaUty, his grandeur and exaltation above all men.* 

But if this is how the story came into existence, it 
obviously rests on a system of interpretation and a set 
of ideas which we cannot accept. To estimate it fairly 
we must remember that in those days no systematic study 
of the laws of the human mind had been made, and the 
quickly-responsive and swiftly-kindled enthusiasm of the 
oriental character fostered the illusion that God usually 
imparted his highest gifts suddeuly." To us, however, it seems 
necessarily to follow from the laws of human nature, that 
man's spiritual development must be gradual in every case, 
including that of Jesus, and cannot proceed by leaps or 
supernatural gusts of inspiration. Moreover, though the 
whole scene is in perfect harmony with the IsraeHte's con- 
ception of the universe, neither our knowledge of nature nor 
our knowledge of God suffers us to conceive of the heavens 
opening to let the Spirit of God, in the form of a dove, and 

^ Isaiah xi. 2. * See p. 50. 

^ Numbers xi. 25; 1 Samuel x. 6, 10, xvi. 13, xix. 20, 23; 2 Kings iL 
9 flp. ; Matthew iv. 1 ; Acts ii 2-4, viii 17, 39, &c. 
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the voice of God, pass through I It is true that even Mark 
himself represents the whole thing as a vision ; but in the 
mouth of the Biblical writers a vision means something very 
different from what we should call an illusion. It means 
something which really occurred, though visible only to the 
enlightened eye of him to whom the vision was vouchsafed.^ 
Nor can we beheve that Jesus ever had visions. His mind 
was so clear and healthy, his temperament so firm and 
uniform, his self-control so complete and invincible, that we 
cannot conceive of his being subject to those ecstatic tran- 
sports, that more or less morbid nervous exaltation, that 
passive submission to a vivid imagination, in which visions 
take their rise." Then we must observe that the voice from 
heaven utters words taken from two passages from the Old 
Testament, both of which the Christians appUed to the 
Messiah, but which had not really the sHghtest connection 
with each other. The first, ** Thou art my Son !"• — or, in 
full, as we shall presently see, " Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee !" — ^refers to the ideal of the Israelitish 
king ; the other — " My beloved, in whom I am well 
pleased!"* — to the servant of God, or the consecrated 
Israel.* Finally, this story of the baptism is inconsistent 
with the sequel of the history; for even after the baptism 
Jesus did not appear as the Messiah for a considerable time, 
nor did he remind John of what is here said to have taken 
place on an occasion when it would have been entirely to the 
purpose for hiTn to have done so.*^ In a word, it is perfectly 
easy to explain the origin of this story from the faith of the 
early Christians, but quite impossible to attach any historical 
value to it. 

' 2 Kings vi. 17 ; 2 Corinthians xii. 2, 3. 

* Compare Numbers xii 6—8 ; Deuteronomy xxxiv. 10. * Psalm ii. 7. 

♦ Isaiah xliL 1. Compare Matthew xii 18; Luke iv. 18, 19; Acts iv. 27. 
* Compare Matthew xvii 6 ; (Mark ix. 7 ; Luke ix. 35 ;) 2 Peter i 17. 

• Matthew xi. 2—6. 
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The first Gospel modifies the picture, and with no great dex- 
terity. In Mark, as we have seen, the opening of the heavens, 
the descent of the Spirit as a dove, and the voice of God are 
represented as taking place in a vision. In Luke, who else- 
where converts a vision into a palpable fact, they become 
events perceptible to all present. In Matthew it is still a 
vision, but one vouchsafed to John, and not to Jesus ; for the 
voice does not say, " Thou art," as addressing Jesus, but 
** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased," as ad- 
dressing John concerning Jesus.^ We have already pointed 
out the inconsistency between this and the preceding verses, 
according to which John had already recognised Jesus as the 
Messiah as soon as he saw him. The whole representation is 
evidently confused and inverted. It might have been more rea- 
sonable to represent John as having bowed down before Jesus 
after the baptism and the miraculous sign that followed ; and, 
accordingly, the Gospel of the Hebrews gives yet another ver- 
sion of the affair. ** When the people were baptised, Jesus also 
came, and was baptised by John. And as he came up out 
of the water, the heavens were opened, and he saw the Spirit 
in the form of a dove come down, and enter into him. And 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art my 
beloved Son ; in thee am I well pleased I And again. This 
day have I begotten thee ! And immediately the place about 
them was lightened by a great fire [a fire kindled in the 
Jordan,* as we are told elsewhere]. And when John, who 
had not seen the dove or heard the voice, which were for 
Jesus alone, perceived the fire, he said to Jesus, Who art 
thou. Lord ? And again a voice from heaven said to him. 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ! Then 
John fell down on his face before him, and said, I pray thee, 
Lord, do thou baptise me ! But Jesus restrained him, saying, 
Let it be, for thus must all that has been prophesied of me 
be fulfilled." 

^ Matthew iii. 17. ^ Compare Isaiah Ixiv. 2. 
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We shall not dwell upon this matter further. History does 
not tell us that anything special occurred at the baptism of 
Jesus. The fact that John went on, as before, preaching and 
baptising, and never directed his hearers to Jesus, and that 
his school continued its independent existence, expecting the 
dawn of the Messianic age in fasting and prayer, after Jesus 
had begun his work, speaks clearly enough. 

We have seen the formative power of legend at work, and 
can well understand that when once engaged upon this sub- 
ject it would not soon relinquish it. This much is certain, 
that however strangely the early Christians were mistaken in 
supposing that Jesus first received the Spirit when he had 
come to man's estate, and received it mechanically and at 
one definite moment, they were not mistaken in the main 
point of their faith, namely, that Jesus was a man entrusted 
by God with an overflowing wealth of the fairest spiritual 
gifts, and was truly inspired, led and governed by God's holy 
spirit. What the prophets had only possessed in part was 
given in all its fulness to Jesus. This thought is beautifully 
expressed, though under a somewhat fantastic form, in 
another fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews, so often men- 
tioned already. ** And it came to pass, when the Lord had 
come up out of the water, that the whole fountain of the Holy 
Spirit came down upon him and rested on him, saying. My 
Son, in all the prophets have I looked forth to thee, that 
thou shouldst come, and that I should find in thee my place 
of rest. For thou art my place of rest, thou art my first-born 
Son, who rules to eternity ! " 
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Chapter IX. 

JESUS BEGINS HIS WORK. 

Matthew IV. 12—25; VIII. 14—16.1 

JOHN had transferred the scene of his activity to PersBa, 
perhaps because he was impeded or threatened in 
Judaea, perhaps for some other reason. But if, when he left 
the Eoman province and escaped from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman authorities, he imagined that he would be safe on the 
territory of Herod Antipas, and would be able to work on un- 
disturbed, then he was wofully mistaken. At the command of 
the prince he was suddenly thrown into chains, and before 
his followers knew anything about it or had time to make 
any attempt to rescue him, he was carried off under an 
armed escort to the fortress of Machserus, east of the Dead 
Sea, at a distance of about twenty miles from the Jordan. 

"What was the reason for this deed of violence ? Probably 
Herod was afraid of John's influence on the masses. These 
gatherings of the people might* easily lead to insurrections, 
and he thought it well to take precautionary measures. 
Such, at least, is the reason assigned by Josephus, and there 
is much to be said for his version of the affair. The Messi- 
anic movement, we must remember, bore a pohtical character. 
Excited by the prospect of the kingdom of God being founded, 
the multitude might easily conceive the idea of hastening the 
event by deposing Antipas or expelling the Romans. For 
the same reason when, some time afterwards, the person and 
preaching of Jesus had powerfully excited the Messianic 
expectation in Galilee, Herod attempted to take his life also." 

The Gospels give a different account. John, they say, 
had rebuked Herod for an evil deed." Herod had been on a 

1 Mark L 14—39 ; Luke iv. 14, 15, 31 -v. 11. • Luke xiu. 31. 

» Matthew xiv. 3, 4 ; (Mark vi. 17, 18 ; Luke iii. 19, 20). 
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visit to his half-brother, who was also called Herod — ^not 
Philip, as Mark says — and had fallen in love with his wife 
Herodias. She was an ambitious woman, and was tortured 
by the thought that her husband wore no crown ; so she and 
Herod Antipas secretly agreed to release themselves from 
their present consorts, and marry each other. When Antipas 
returned to his residence at Tiberias, his wife, who had in 
some way discovered the plot, managed to find an excuse for 
escaping to her father the Arabian king Aretas. Soon after 
this, to the indignation of all right-thinking Israelites, the 
proposed marriage was contracted. For this offence, accord- 
ing to the Evangelists, John rebuked the prince severely, and 
was thrown into prison in revenge. 

But this is very improbable, for as long as the Baptist 
was at large it is not likely that he ever came into personal 
contact with Herod. Perhaps the Gospels confound the cause 
of his death* with that of his imprisonment. 

Jesus was probably still in the neighbourhood of the Jordan 
when he received the news that a tyrant's hand had been 
laid on the herald of God's kingdom, and had interrupted 
that work which should have ended only with the establish- 
ment of the kingdom itself ! He could have no hesitation as 
to his own course now. He had long desired to work directly 
for the kingdom of God, and this news decided him. He 
could not have held back long under any circumstances, but 
now all hesitation was at an end. He returned at once to 
Galilee to take up the work of John. For in every respect 
that work was far from its completion. Israel was still 
unprepared for the coming of the Lord. The call to repent- 
ance had not yet found its way to all the sons of Abraham. 
Above all, the kingdom of God was not yet founded. Should 
the task remain unfinished for want of some one to take it 
up, the result of John's preaching would be swallowed up 

^ See chapter xxii. 
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like a stream in the sand, and absolute failure would overtake 
his more than heroic efforts. In vain would he have resolved 
to be more than a prophet of better days, more than the 
messenger of a golden age to come ; in vain would he have 
striven by his own bold deed of faith to hasten the dawn of 
that better time I 

Jesus could not endure the thought. The moment had 
now come for him to act. The path was plain. God sum- 
moned him! He could have no doubt except as to the 
method he should adopt ; and after what he had seen in the 
last few weeks or months he need not hesitate long even as 
to this. 

He would not begin his work in the wilderness. He him- 
self had no need of rigorous abstinence and mortification, 
and attached small value to them for others. His heart 
drew him to his fellow men. He would not wait for them 
to come to him, but would seek them out himseK. Nor 
would he fix his abode in Judaea. He had perhaps seen a 
good deal of the dark side of life in Judsea recently. The 
whole district took its tone from Jerusalem, the headquarters 
of orthodoxy. There formalism, worship of the letter, nar- 
rowness, spiritual pride, in a word, all the characteristic 
failings of Judaism, reached their greatest height. Jesus 
had evidently conceived a strong aversion to Judaea, and long 
afterwards the thought of going to Jerusalem filled him with 
such apprehension that he only resolved to take the journey 
after long hesitation and with the darkest forebodings. Then 
of course he was naturally attached to the land of his birth, 
and preferred the district in which he had lived so long to 
any other. In Galilee he was at home. 

tt has often been suggested that Jesus returned to Galilee 
as a matter of prudence, to escape the plots of Herod. But 
at this time he was quite unknown, and had therefore nothing 
to fear. It is true that his taking up the work of John might 
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ultimately expose him to the utmost danger, but Galilee was 
itself in the territory of Antipas, and, indeed, he settled near 
his capital. 

For reasons easily understood, he determined not to begin 
his work in so secluded a spot as Nazareth. Not that this 
place was so completely cut off from the world or its inhabi- 
tants so narrow-minded and uncultivated as is usually main- 
tained. The populousness of the district makes such a 
supposition unlikely, and the culture of the Nazarene carpen- 
ter's family furnishes an instance to the contrary.^ Still 
the situation of the place was not favourable to the purpose 
of Jesus. There was too little intercourse with strangers 
there, too little interchange of thought, for it to offer a 
suitable basis for his work. For this purpose he chose 
one of the centres of Galilsean life, not the luxurious Tiberias, 
but the thriffcy Capernaum. An additional reason for this 
choice was that he could hardly expect to find much faith 
in Nazareth, for the people there were too much accustomed 
to him. 

Capernaum was situated on the western coast of the 
Galilsean Sea, called also the Sea of Gennesareth or Tiberias. 
The exact site is uncertain. Nature was no less lovely and 
fertile here than in the district in which Jesus had spent his 
early life. The lake itself, through which the Jordan flows, 
is about fourteen miles long and six miles broad, and is 
almost completely shut in by mountains, which rise to a 
considerable height, especially to the south and east. Its 
clear waters, transparent to the bottom, are generally calm 
and smooth, but are sometimes agitated by violent storms. 
Fish were exceedingly abundant in it, and it was therefore 
traversed day by day in every direction by a host of fishing 
boats that covered its surface. The eastern shore is desolate, 
but the western shore, upon which Tarichsea, with its forty 

» See pp. Ill, 115, Ua 
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thousand inhabitants, Hamath or Emmaus, Tiberias, the 
capital of Herod Antipas, Magdala, Bethsaida, Ghorazin, 
and Capernaum were situated, is said by travellers to be a 
perfect paradise, and is declared by Josephus to be- by far 
the most beautiful and fertile spot in Galilee. This is pre- 
eminently true of "the land of Gennesareth" — a plain which 
stretches upwards from Magdala (about five miles north of 
Tiberias), where the hills retreat from the lake in the form of a 
semicircle. This plain, in which some geographers place Caper- 
naum, while others think it was further north,^ was said to be so 
rich and varied in its products that it seemed as though 
nature had challenged the cold, the hot, and the temperate 
climates to bring all their best products there and contend for 
the supremacy! Throughout ten months of the year ripe 
grapes and figs were gathered, and though the fruit trees were 
so luxuriant, varied, and abundant, they could not carry 
away the palm from the magnificent wheat crops. 

Capernaum itself was situated on the commercial highway 
that led from Syria to the Mediterranean Sea and Egypt. 
Moreover, it commanded the carrying trade to and from the 
opposite shore, which had belonged to Philip till his death — 
an event which took place about this time — and was then 
added on to Syria.' For these reasons an excise office was 
established there, and a Eoman garrison- was stationed there, 
perhaps to protect or support the officers. 

What a contrast between the entrancing scenery and the 
busy surroundings amidst which Jesus estabhshed himself 
and the lonely wilderness which was the scene of John's first 
preaching. The choice throws a strong light upon the 
divergent characters of the two men. Yet Jesus came before 
his hearers with the same message as that of his predecessor, 
though the promise of the near approach of God's kingdom, 
and the demand for repentance, came with a very different 

> See Map V. » See pp. 4, 6. 
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sound from his lips. And though the short epitome of his 
preaching given by the EvangeUsts is the same as that of 
John's — "Eepent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand I" — 
we are not to suppose that Jesus used the same language or 
expressions as his predecessor. However much he availed 
himself, when addressing the people, of what he had heard 
during his intercourse with John, he always retained his 
originality. The meaning of the statement in the Gospels 
doubtless is that Jesus came forward with the same avowed 
and definite purpose as his predecessor had had, and openly 
represented his own work as the continuation of John's. 

Our knowledge of the course of events, as sketched above, 
is chiefly due to the first Gospel, which shows us far more 
distinctly than either Luke or Mark that the news of John's 
imprisonment was the immediate cause of Jesus taking up 
the work, and beginning to preach at Capernaum. But 
though we have no hesitation in accepting this account, which 
is supported by various considerations, we cannot be so sure 
about some other matters. 

Only to mention a single point : the time at which Jesus 
began his public life cannot be fixed with accuracy, and we 
must be content with knowing that it was certainly not later 
than the early spring of a.d. 34.^ We are absolutely without 
reliable evidence as to the age which he had reached. Luke 
says that he was about thirty years old when he was bap- 
tised ; * but, in the first place, that word " about " leaves a 
considerable margin undecided, nor can we tell what time 
elapsed between the baptism and the public appearance of 
Jesus ; and, in the second place, the statement itself was as 
little based on real knowledge and deserves as little confi- 
dence as the supposition of John, that Jesus was between 
forty and fifty .^ Luke simply means to say that Jesus had 

' See pp. 12, 122. * Luke iii. 23. » John viii. 67. 
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not long attained to manhood. As for ourselves we can 
hardly even make a guess. There was no fixed age at which 
IDubUc teachers assumed their office amongst the Jews, and 
even had there been any rule on the subject, neither J[esus 
nor any other prophet would have suffered himself to be 
bound by it. All we can say is that Jesus was certainly not 
aged, for his impetuous spirit,^ the close connection he retained 
with his family,* and the manner in which the Nazarenes 
thought of and acted towards him, speaking of him as one 
who had but recently left the paternal home,* all argue 
against such a supposition. On the other hand, his matured 
experience and manifold knowledge of human nature,* toge- 
ther with the position he assumes towards his people and 
his disciples,* forbid us to think of him as youthful. There 
is no prospect of our ever gaining further knowledge on this 
point. 

It is equally vain to inquire exactly how Jesus began his 
work. Did he first address himself to a small circle of 
acquaintances, or did he teach in public from the first ? The 
latter is more probable. It is not hkely that Jesus began to 
work in secret amongst a few individuals, for though we 
shall presently see how gladly he would toil to restore a 
single wanderer to the path of virtue, and how to the very 
last he devoted his thoughts and powers to the good of single 
individuals, yet, after all, his message was destined in the first 
instance for the whole people of Israel. We shall presently 
see that publicity was as much in keeping with the character 
of the age as with the purposes of Jesus.; and he could not 
have been without opportunities of speaking to the people. 
At present we need only observe that the account of tha 

* Compare, for example, Matthew xi. 20 ff., xxi 12, xxii 13 ff. 

* Matthew xii. 46. " Matthew xiiL 54 ff. 

* Matthew xiii. 12, 19 ff:, &c., &c. 

* Matthew x. 21, 25,. 37, xl 16, xxiii. 8, 10. 

L 
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calling of the disciples, which Matthew and Mark both of 
them place at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus, con- 
firms us in the opinion we have expressed. 

The account referred to is as follows : — 

Not long affcer Jesus had settled at Capernaum and begun 
to preach, he was walking on a certain day by the sea of 
Gennesareth, and saw Simon and Andrew, the sons of the 
fisherman Jona, busy at work. He stood stiU, and summoned 
them to join him, and leave their caUing for a nobler task : 
** Come with me, and I will make you fishers of men!" 
They obeyed him at once, and left their nets to follow him. 
A little further on he saw two other fishermen, James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, busy mending the nets with their 
father in his boat. He called them also, and they obeyed. 
Eising from the boat, and leaving their father with his 
hired assistants behind, they joined themselves to Jesus 
and the others. 

The impression made upon us by this narrative certainly 
is that the connection between Jesus and these four disciples 
was formed on the spot, and without anything to lead up to 
it. A similar representation is found in the Old Testament 
with regard to Elijah and EHsha.^ But it stands to reason 
that they must really have had some mutual knowledge of 
each other, and that Jesus had already excited some atten- 
tion. The words in which he summoned them are unmis- 
takably genuine, and imply that he was already known to 
some extent as a pubhc teacher. It was in this capacity, and 
this alone, that they joined him. We must also suppose that 
Jesus, on his side, had already noted these four men as likely 
to make earnest and zealous preachers of the kingdom of 
God. Such mutual acquaintance is most easily explained on 
the supposition that Jesus had already been living some time 
in Capernaum, as Matthew, but not Mark, informs us was 

^ 1 Kings xix. 19-21. 
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the case. It is also very possible that the Gospels make the 
calling of the sons of Zebedee follow too quickly upon that 
of the sons of Jona ; but it is highly probable that these four 
were really the first disciples of Jesus. 

This simple figure of speech about ** catching men*'^ was 
afterwards elaborated into an emblematic account of the calling 
of the first disciples, which ran as follows : — 

Jesus was preaching by the edge of the sea, and the 
number of his hearers gradually increased until those behind 
pressed forward upon those in front, and compelled Jesus to 
look about for some more convenient place to sit in. Now it so 
happened that there were two boats lying empty on the strand, 
while the fishermen to whom they belonged were washing 
their nets. Jesus got into one of them, and calling its 
owner, Simon, begged him to push off a little. Then he sat 
down in the stem of the boat, and spoke to the people who 
stood upon the shore. When he had ended his address, he 
turned to Simon and told him to put out to sea and cast his 
net. "Master," he replied, **it will avail me nothing, for 
we have not caught anything all the night ; but if you wish 
it we can try once more." But behold I when he had cast 
the net it was filled so full that it began to break. Then 
they beckoned to their companions, James and John, in the 
second boat, to come to help them. They drew the net up 
cautiously to empty it, and the two boats were laden till they 
were ready to sink. Filled with dread by this overwhelming 
proof that Jesus was a messenger of God, Simon Peter fell 
down upon his knees and cried, " Depart from me. Lord ! for 
I am a sinful man." He was afraid that the presence of 
Jesus would bring some fearful judgment upon him,^ for he 
was not one of the devout, but simply an ordinary man 
of the world. And both the other fishermen, and, indeed, 
all who were present, were filled with the same terror. But 

> Compare Proverbs xl 30 b. » Compare I KiDgs xvii. 18. 
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Jesus quieted their fears. ** Fear not," he said to Simon, 
** henceforth thou shalt catch men." Then they gave up 
their occupation, and everything they had, to follow Jesus. 

We must certainly take this narrative as having a 
symbohcal meaning. How far we can safely go in this 
direction is not so certain. This much is clear, however, 
that the unsuccessful fishing represents the natural incapacity 
of the disciples, and their marvellous subsequent success the 
fruits of their preaching as emissaries of Jesus. We are 
tempted to suppose that when the legend represents the 
disciples as casting their nets near the shore to no purpose, 
but finding abundant success in the open sea, it refers to the 
meagre results of the preaching to the Jews and the countless 
multitudes won amongst the heathen. Even if this is going 
too far, we may very well beUeve that the objection urged by 
Simon represents the Jewish narrowness which the Apostles 
had to overcome, and that the putting out into the deep 
waters, where they take such a marvellous draught of fish, 
typifies their mission to the whole world.^ But whatever 
may be thought of the details, it is quite certain that this 
story is an imitation or working up of the previous one. 
The calling of the four fishermen is the original, and the 
miraculous draught of fishes a copy. This belief is confirmed, 
if it needs confirmation, by the occurrence of a similar 
emblematic or miraculous story, of closely analagous meaning, 
in the fourth Gospel. Simon Peter and the sons of Zebedee 
are again the chief actors, but the time is changed. The 
event is placed after the resurrection of Jesus, when the 
Apostles had to begin their task as preachers of the kingdom 
of God.« 

And here we must say a few words about these em- 
blematic stories in general. They were very common amongst 
the Christian communities of the first century, and have left 

» Acts X. 9 flE. « John xxi. 1—14. 
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abundant traces in the Gospels. The consequence is that 
we are always coming across representations or accounts of 
things which excite our attention by their very singular 
character, and by invariably containing something mar- 
vellous, often something impossible. But when we examine 
them more closely we discover that they are only intended to 
set forth some idea or some truth, and are, in fact, elaborated 
figures of speech or emblems. Such a mode of exposition 
strikes us as very strange, but it was common enough in the 
East ; for these men could not deal with abstract ideas, but 
always clothed their thoughts in some visible form, and drew 
pictures instead of arguing and proving. They endeavoured 
to work upon the feelings through the imagination and not, 
as we generally do, through the intellect ; and it was from 
the resources of a luxuriant imagination that they borrowed 
the colours with which to paint their pictures. No one will 
deny that this style of address or narrative is better calcu- 
lated than any other to excite and fascinate the attention. 
The first preachers of Christianity, moreover, were specially 
led to adopt this mode of expression by the style <5f teaching 
usually selected by their Master. He generally taught in 
parables, and had, for instance, worked out this very image 
of the " fishers of men " in the story of the great net that 
gathered in every kind of fish.^ The extreme love of emblems 
and parables, which the believers of the first centuries so 
constantly displayed, dates from the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity.^ The last book of the New Testament consists of 
one unbroken series of these emblematic pictures. 

But we must be careful to distinguish, in this connection, 
between the original narrators and our Evangelists. The 
former were, of course, fully aware of the meaning of the 
figures they selected, but the latter had often lost their true 

1 Matthew xiii. 47, 48. 
* See, for example, 1 Corinthians v. 7 ; Revelation L 13—16, &c. 
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significance and accepted them in the literal sense. Hence 
in taking them up into their Gospels they often omitted 
some essential point, laid too great stress upon another, or 
even made incongruous additions. It may well be believed 
that it is no easy task to recover the true and ancient meaning 
of these stories. 

While Jesus was thus drawing a few personal disciples 
round him, he lost no opportunity of addressing more 
numerous hearers. We still have an account of a certain 
sabbath that he spent at Capernaum, and on which he 
went to the synagogue, accompanied by his four disciples, 
to address the people. The impression he made was over- 
powering. It was not the curiosity roused by an almost 
unknown preacher, or the simple eloquence with which 
he spoke, and the glorious future that formed his subject, 
so much as the glow of his intense conviction, the sacred 
passion of his inspiration, and his whole attitude towards the 
recognised authorities, that excited such amazement. Even 
the most ^Uninent of the scribes invariably appealed in con- 
firmation of their assertions to some passage of Scripture, to 
some traditional saying, or to the authority of some great 
teacher. But this new preacher seemed to speak on his own 
authority, as though he had a higher right than learning or 
study could confer, nay, as though he were the equal of those 
prophets of old who received their messages direct from the 
Most High.* 

An example of the deep impression made by the presence 
and the words of Jesus is furnished by what follows. In the 
synagogue there happened to be a man possessed by a demon. 
He had not escaped the general excitement ; and when Jesus 
had ended, and everyone began to talk over what he had 
said, the evil spirit fell upon its victim, and he leapt up and 

^ Compare Matthew vii 28, 29. 
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shrieked, **Ha! what have we to do with you, Jesus of 
Nazareth ? Are you come to cast me and my fellow-demons 
into the fire of Gehenna ? I know who you are I You are 
the Holy One of God ! '* All eyes were turned to the spot 
whence these words arose ; but Jesus, looking steadily at the 
man, and addressing the demon in a tone of stern rebuke, 
said to him, ** Silence! come out of him I '* The man fell, 
shrieking and convulsed, upon the ground, and the evil 
spirit had gone out of him. Then he stood up, delivered from 
his tormentor and unharmed. The amazement of all present 
knew no bounds. What could it mean ? Were ever such 
words of might heard before ? Even the very devils obeyed 
when he commanded! And the news of what had taken 
place spread like fire through the whole country round. 

It was but natural that Jesus should leave the synagogue 
as soon as possible after this event. Besides, the evening 
was already closing in. And so, accompanied by the four 
disciples, henceforth inseparably attached to him, he went to 
the house of Simon, who was a married man, and whose 
mother-in-law lived with him. It happened that this mother- 
in-law was ill in bed at the time with fever, and as soon as 
Jesus heard it he went up to her, took her hand — Luke adds 
that he rebuked the fever, which was very violent — and 
raised her up. The fever left her at once, and in grateful 
joy she began to prepare the evening meal. But these two 
cures were not all, for as soon as the sun was set and the 
sabbath over, a host of sick and possessed were brought to 
him. The whole city came out to see him, and a great crowd 
collected round the door. He healed many sufferers from 
various ailments, and expelled a number of evil spirits. The 
latter knew that he was the Messiah, and he had to forbid 
them to speak, for they sometimes cried out, " You are the 
Son of God ! " 

What are we to think of this story ? It need hardly be 
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said that we cannot accept it as it stands. We utterly dis- 
believe in actual devils living in men ; it is absurd to sup- 
pose that these spirits recognised and proclaimed Jesus as 
the Messiah, when we know that he himself had no such 
idea as yet ; and we cannot believe that all the inhabitants 
of the city brought out their sick, and that Jesus played the 
part of a medicine-man I But, on the other hand, it would 
be going too far utterly to reject the whole story. It is quite 
possible that Jesus preached in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
and indeed, even if it were not expressly stated, we should 
almost take for granted that he made himself heard in the 
house of prayer before he had been settled long in the city ; 
nor would there be any more suitable or probable place in 
which he could utter his first exhortation. Again, the 
amazement he is said to have caused, and the deep impres- 
sion he created, are only what we should expect. 

We may go still further. It would be a mistake to deny 
that Jesus ever healed those " possessed by devils." We must 
remember that in those days, and especially amongst the 
Jews, this " possession " was a kind of epidemic. Josephus 
makes repeated mention of it. The causes of its prevalence 
cannot be fixed with certainty ; but we may well believe that 
the state of nervous tension caused by the depressing cir- 
cumstances of the times, together with the feverish expecta- 
tion of deliverance, and the consequent religious revival,^ 
was a powerful ally of the prevalent superstition ; and these 
morbid spiritual phenomena are very infectious. " Posses- 
sion " was at bottom a nervous derangement, which showed 
itself sometimes in temporary or permanent insanity, some- 
times in fits of deep depression, sometimes in convulsive 
attacks at regularly recurring intervals, and sometimes even 
in loss of control over the members, resulting in temporary deaf- 
ness, blindness, or paralysis. Now it was customary in ancient 

» See pp. 6, 8, 122-126, 133, 137. 
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times to ascribe both madness and epilepsy to the immediate 
influence or actual presence in the body of the patient of 
some deity or spirit. It was for this reason that epilepsy was 
called the morbus sacevy or ** sacred disease." A similar belief 
prevailed amongst the Israelites ; for during the early cen- 
turies of their renewed national existence, they had borrowed 
an elaborate belief in angels and demons from the Persians, 
and had worked it out more or less independently themselves. 
The Jews, then, definitely believed that evil spirits, subject to 
Satan, dwelt in the bodies of the "possessed," and tortured 
them ; and to their influence they ascribed all the phenomena 
above referred to, and in general ' all diseases that seemed 
strange or mysterious, including, perhaps, the ague, which is 
still a riddle to the medical men of our own times. Thus 
Luke can say of Jesus, as he stood by the bed of Simon's 
mother-in-law, that he rebuked the ague as if it had had a 
personal existence — as if it were a demon, and had to be 
expelled. 

It is true that above four centuries earlier than the time 
of which we are speaking, the great Hippocrates of Cos had 
laid the firm foundations of medical science amongst the 
Greeks, and had combatted this very superstition, in his work 
"On the sacred disease." But the Jews were much behind 
their age in this matter. They fled to the general refuge of 
ignorance, therefore, and ascribed a supernatural origin to 
most diseases. The necessary consequence was that they 
neglected natural remedies in favour of magical incanta- 
tions or elixirs, and other such devices. And so there 
were a number of exorcists (or expeUers of devils) in 
the country, and some of them, of course, were more suc- 
cessful than others. The Essenes appear to have paid 
especial attention to the art of exorcism. Josephus tells 
us that Solomon had received power over the demons 
from God, so that he could heal the sick, and that he had 
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collected and handed down the magic formulflB of exorcism. 
** This art," continues he, " still flourishes amongst us 
greatly." The Talmud and later authorities also attribute 
to Solomon a book on this branch of the healing art, though 
really the idea of possession was not so much as dreamt of 
in his time. Josephus tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
MachflBrus a root called baaras is to be found, that it is like 
a flame of fire in colour, that it throws out shining rays by 
night, that anyone who gathers it, without certain fan- 
ciful and grotesque precautions which he rehearses, is sure 
to lose his life, but that it is an infaUible means of expel- 
ling the evil spirits that have taken possession of human 
beings. 

We must not be too hard on the superstitious contempo- 
raries of Jesus ; for we must remember that, however absurd 
we may think the belief in the immediate connection between 
unclean spirits and human beings, and the influence of evil 
powers upon human life, these beliefs maintained themselves 
for centuries in the Christian Church. In remote country 
districts and the neglected quarters of our great cities, people 
still believe in witches and wizards, and attribute the diseases 
of children or animals to magic. But not so very long ago 
the belief was universal. Almost two centuries after the 
reformation Balthazar Bekker, a pastor of Amsterdam, 
published his celebrated work, "The Enchanted World" 
(1691-4), in Holland, at that time the centre of enHghten- 
ment and science. The purpose of the book was to root out 
the superstitious belief in witches, enchantment, and all such 
things, to which so many innocent lives were yearly sacri- 
ficed ; and the result was that Bekker was denounced as an 
infidel and a blasphemer by almost everyone, including his 
fellow-pastors and even the professors of the day, while the 
ecclesiastical authorities dismissed him from his post. 

Now when we examine the stories of possession contained 
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in the Gospels,^ we find that the symptoms they describe 
agree very well with what may still be observed in the 
case of persons suffering from similar nervous affections. 
So far, then, we need not scruple to accept them as 
historical But we must be discriminating ; for in the 
most detailed accounts of exorcisms certain features may 
be traced which warn us clearly enough to adopt a figu- 
rative rather than a literal interpretation— features on which 
the history of Jesus throws no light, and which unmistakably 
betray the age of the Apostles. The consideration of these 
stories we shall defer to Book II. It would, however, be 
quite equally rash and uncritical to apply the symbolical 
interpretation indiscriminately to all the Gospel accounts of 
demoniacal possession and its cure. There is certainly some 
historical foundation for them. We have no sufficient reason 
and therefore no right entirely to reject them. If Jesus 
really did restore some of these sufferers to themselves, to 
their friends, and to social life, we can readily understand how 
misconceptions, exaggerations, and unconscious inventions 
would gather round the fact, and crowd our Gospels with 
accounts of miraculous healings. Again, such events would 
be quite enough to account for the general attention almost 
immediately fixed on Jesus, and for the great excitement 
produced by his appearance. Though he never adopted 
any peculiarity in his outer mode of life, as John did, 
yet these cures, effected as they were without any of the 
superstitious posturing of the professional exorcists, would 
be enough to spread his fame far and wide. Finally, such 
healings are not inexplicable, still less impossible. Nervous 
affections are still amenable, in many cases, to control by 
moral power, by the ascendancy of anyone respected by the 
patient for instance, or anything that rouses his own dormant 
energy of self-control. How much more must this have been 

1 E.g. Mark ix. 17, 18 ; (Matthew xvii. 15 ; Luke ix, 39). 
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the case when the disease was regarded as the effect of 
** possession," and certain men were fifrmly believed to have 
secret means of cure, or to be specially favoured by God with 
power of casting out the devil. We must remember that 
these beliefs were shared by the sufferers themselves, and 
would act as a strong ally to that sense of moral power and 
" authority '* which the commanding presence of Jesus in- 
spired. We can well believe that though Jesus used no 
magic form of words, the fame that he had acquired, the 
glance of his eye, and his commanding " come forth," were 
often successful in producing the desired result. 

It is much more doubtful whether Jesus ever cured a 
fever, as he is said to have done in this story. But even this 
we cannot pronounce impossible. There are many instances 
on record of fevers having been cured, even in modern times, 
by the bare word of one who had perfect reliance on himself, 
and in whose power the patient thoroughly believed. How 
much more likely would it be in ancient times for such a 
result to follow the word of a prophet, who was supposed to 
stand in some special relation to God I But there is nothing 
to confirm this special cure of Simon's mother-in-law. 

We cannot tell whether Jesus ever failed in his attempts, 
which were probably far from frequent, to cure demoniacs,^ 
nor whether any of those whom he had restored afterwards 
relapsed.* There is nothing intrinsically improbable in either 
supposition. Again, it has often been asked what the opinion 
of Jesus himself concerning the sufferers really was. Was 
he so far a child of the times as to attribute their sufferings 
to evil spirits dweUing in them ? Or did he address the sup- 
posed demons in accordance with the needs of the patients, 
since that was the only means by which he could help them ? 

' Compare Matthew xvii. 16, 19 ; (Mark ix. 18, 28 ; Luke ix. 40) ; 
Acts xix. 13 — 16 ; and Mark vi. 5. 

* Compare Matthew xii. 43—45 ; (Luke xi. 24—26). 
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The former supposition is by far the more probable in itself. 
Indeed, in the other case, there would have been a want of 
reality in his position which would have gone far to rob him 
of the confidence so essential to success. 

It must not be forgotten that we have only defended the 
healing of demoniacs in general as worthy of belief, and have 
by no means affirmed that the special cure said to have been 
effected on that particular sabbath at Capernaum is certainly 
historical. We can*only say that it is not incredible in itself; 
for, after all, it is quite possible that the story was originally 
attached to the account of this first preaching as a simple 
type of the moral power exercised by Jesus on the minds of 
men. When he spoke as one " having authority," the con- 
sciences of his hearers were aroused, and all impurity of 
heart and disposition — every evil spirit — must give way. 
There is all the more reason to question the historical accu- 
racy of the story, because it contains, or is immediately 
followed by, certain unhistorical touches to which we have 
already called attention. In the first place, there is the 
monstrous exaggeration of the statement that the people 
brought all who were sick of any disease to Jesus, and that 
he healed them. These short and comprehensive general 
assertions constantly recur ,^ and are never to be trusted. If 
all these statements were hterally true, there would soon 
have been no sick people left in Galilee or in Jerusalem ; but 
the Gospels always bring them upon the scene again, and so 
contradict themselves. Then again, the recognition of Jesus 
as the Messiah by the demoniac in the temple is a fiction 
which sprang from the belief that Jesus had come forward 
as the Messiah from the first, and that the demons dwelling 
in the sufferers had more than human knowledge. On the 

> Matthew iv. 23, 24, viii. 16, ix. 35, xii. 15, xiv. 14, 36, xv. 30, xix. 2, 
xxi 14 ; Mark i. 32—34, 39, iii 10, 11, vi 55, 56 ; Luke iv. 40, 41, v. 15, 17, 
vi. 17—19, vu. 21, ix. 11. 
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same supposition the Jews ascribed to these spirits their own 
belief that, when the Messianic kingdom was established, 
Satan and all his subordinates would be hurled into the fire 
of Gehenna, to be punished everlastingly. Thus, when the 
demons see Jesus, they cry out, " Are you going to torture 
us now, before the time, before the last day ? " * 

• The account of the commencement of the ministry of 
Jesus at Capernaum ends with his sudden departure from 
the place. When the evening closed the multitudes went 
home to rest ; and early in the morning, when all around 
him slept, Jesus rose from his bed, left the house without 
rousing any of its inmates, and went out of the city to a 
solitary spot — a desert place as the Evangelists express it — 
to pray. As soon as it was day, Simon and his other friends 
of course perceived that he was gone. They went in search 
of him, and when they found him urged him to return. 
** Everyone is asking for you," they eagerly exclaimed. But 
Jesus refused to go back. He had left the city so early 
because he had determined to go and preach in other places 
in the neighbourhood ; and he now began to carry out his 
resolution. 

Such is the account in Mark. Now, according to this 
Gospel, Jesus only came to Capernaum the day before, and 
had therefore only spent that single sabbath day in the city. 
That would be the reason why he did not get a house of his 
own, but spent the night in Simon's. This brings us -to 
observe the extraordinary rapidity of motion which charac- 
terises the narrative of the second Evangelist. His represen- 
tations are generally hurried, and in the first chapter alone 
the word "immediately" occurs eleven or twelve times. 
Luke also mentions the departure of Jesus in the early 
morning, and Matthew tells us that after healing Simon's 

* Matthew viii, 29. 
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mother-in-law and other people he left Capernaum.* But 
Matthew clearly and expressly states, and Luke certainly 
implies, that Jesus had already definitely settled at the 
place, so that he must have made a longer stay than Mark 
allows. Such a supposition is certainly nearer the truth 
than the inexplicable haste which Mark implies. Since 
Luke has told us nothing of the calling of the four disciples, 
he makes the multitudes themselves seek out Jesus and 
endeavour to bring him back. This is highly improbable. 
He also makes Jesus answer, ^*1 must bear the glad tidings 
of the approach of the Messianic age to other cities also. 
This is my mission." 

Jesus, accordingly, now began his journey through Galilee. 
He entered the synagogues of the various places, and took 
every opportunity of proclaiming the kingdom of God. 
Magdala, Ghorazin, and Bethsaida are specially mentioned 
amongst the places he visited, but we never find any allusion 
to his having been at the capital, Tiberias. He did not con- 
fine his visits to the cities on the shore of the lake, but 
travelled inland, came to Nazareth, and raised the voice of 
his preaching everywhere.' His field of labour was wide, 
brought him into contact with all kinds of people, and was 
all the more exhausting because he could not as yet share it 
with any fellow-workers. Li this way we shall see him 
toiling on till he leaves Galilee on that journey to Jerusalem 
which was to cost his life. He always returned from these 
excursions to Gapernaum, perhaps in search of that rest 
which was not to be found, however, even here; perhaps 
simply because he had chosen this place as his abode, as the 
headquarters of his work, and his point of departure on each 
fresh journey.' Accordingly we shall often find him here 
again. 

* Matthew viii. 18. 

* Matthew iv. 23 ; (Mark L 39 ; Luke iv. 44). 

• Matthew ix. 1, xiii. 1, 36 ; Mark iL 1, iiL 19, vii. 17. 
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What gave him strength to bear the perpetual strain he 
found himself compelled to undergo ? We shall deal expressly 
with this question further on, but cannot refrain from ob- 
serving here how beautifully and fittingly the second Gospel 
closes the account of his first pubhc appearance, when it says 
that the next morning at the dawn of day Jesus went alone 
to pray. We cannot tell whence the writer derived this 
detail. He may have supplied it from his own imagination ; 
but, if so, we are willing to believe that his conjecture was a 
true one. We may well suppose that Jesus could not sleep 
that night. The day that had just closed was of such deep 
import for the cause to which he had consecrated his life. 
His first public utterances had been crowned with so rich a 
promise of good results, and his success, for the time at least, 
was now made sure I The strain upon his powers had been 
so great that both head and heart were too full for rest, and 
thoughts innumerable rushed in upon him in the stillness of 
the night. He must rise and go out into the open scenes of 
nature. Then he bowed down his head and raised his heart 
to God with the prayer that this first success might be 
crowned by His richest blessing ; that he himself might not 
be too much elated by the enthusiasm he had inspired ; that 
the power to work unceasingly might never fail or leave 
him 

Such prayers as his are never left unanswered. 
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Chaptee X. 

JESUS AS THE TEACHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 

Matthew VII. 24—27, XIII. 1-23, 31-35, 44-48, 51, 52, XIV. 13-21 ; 

MabkIV. 26— 29.» 

WHAT is the sacred place where thou dost teach ? 
The grassy slope, the comland vale or beach. 
The fisher's boat rocked on the heaving lake I 
The lowliest threshold and the busiest street 
Are holy ground when trodden by thy feet, 
For thou canst everywhere a temple make I 

By these words the poet means that Jesus neither required 
nor even asked for any specially holy place, any conse- 
crated pulpit, but accepted every occasion offered him by 
daily Hfe and every place in any degree suited to his purpose, 
and made it a holy temple by his presence and his words. 
Certainly this new teacher, who had first appeared at Caper- 
naum, and was now journeying through the cities of Galilee, 
had not a touch of that consequential and pompous solemnity 
of manner upon which some orators rely for half their power. 
He took the fullest advantage of the ease and freedom ren- 
dered possible by the chmate and the social institutions of 
the East ; and we find him sometimes addressing a little 
knot of hearers, sometimes preaching to a more or less 
numerous assembly, at one time speaking in his own house,* 
at another in a neighbour's,® perhaps at the friendly meal to 
which he has come as a guest,^ and yet again in the high- 
ways,* or in the ample market-place, at the gate of a city,* or 

> Matthew xv. 32—38 ; Mark iv. 1—20, 30—34, vi. 30-44, viii 1—9 ; 
Luke vi. 47-49, viiL 4-15, ix. 10-17, xiii. 18-21. 

* Mark ii 1, iiL 19, &c. ' Matthew viii. 14 ; Luke x. 38, &c. 

* Luke vii. 36, xiv. 1, &c. 
* Luke xiii. 26; compare x. 10. * Mark vi 56. 

M 
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on a quiet walk through the open country,^ on the picturesque 
shores of the lake, or in a boat that rides at anchor.* He even 
seems to prefer some place at a distance from the tumult of 
the cities, such as a grassy plain' or the slope of a mountain,* 
where he can address a tolerably numerous audience.* 

All this, however, does not alter the fact that the syna- 
gogues, those academies of Israel, those centres of the people's 
rehgious life, must have presented themselves to Jesus as the 
usual and the most appropriate places in which to speak of 
religious subjects,® especially as hardly a hamlet was with- 
out one, while each of the larger towns had several. It was 
in the synagogue that he uttered that discourse to which he 
owed his first success at Capernaum. The structure of these 
synagogues varied considerably, and some of them were 
splendidly adorned. Those of the little cities of Galilee, 
to which the visits of Jesus were almost entirely confined, 
were probably oblong buildings, varying in size, and gene- 
rally provided with a colonnade. By far the greater part of 
the interior was occupied by the seats for the men and women, 
carefully separated from each other ; then, further on, came 
the pulpit, and probably seats for the ruler of the synagogue 
and the elders ; lastly, sunk into the wall that looked towards 
Jerusalem, or fixed upon it, was the chest that contained the 
sacred rolls. To these synagogues anyone might come at the 
appointed hours (nine, twelve, and three o'clock) to offer his 
daily prayers.'' Here the Law was read aloud, not only on 
the sabbath, but on Mondays and Thursdays when the mar- 
kets were held, the courts of justice sat, the country people 
came into the cities, and the Pharisees kept fast.® But 
the service of Saturday was, out of all comparison, the most 

^ Matthew zvi. 13 ; Luke xL 1, &c 

* Matthew xiii 1, 2 ; Mark ii 13 ; Luke v. 1. See also p. 163. 

* Matthew xiv. 15, 19 ; compare vi. 30 ; Mark vi 39. 

* Matthew v. 1, xv- 29. * Matthew xiv. 21, xv. 38. 

« See pp. 166, 167, 175. ^ Matthew vi. 5. • Luke xviu. 12. 
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important. First of all the prayers were uttered, in a stand- 
ing posture, and in the language of the people, then a passage 
was read out of one of the five rolls of the Law, followed by 
a section from one of the eight prophetic rolls (Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings,^ Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
minor prophets from Hozea to Malachi). These passages of 
Scripture were expounded and applied, as well as read, and 
it was usual for one to read and another to interpret. In 
the afternoon the worshippers assembled again to read a 
shorter passage of Scripture, and often stayed on into the 
eveniDg with lighted lamps. The congregation said amen to 
the prayers," and, though it was forbidden to interrupt the 
speaker, we may be sure that oriental vivacity found some 
means of expressing occasional approval or dissent clearly 
enough. Of course the scribes, who had studied at the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, who had sat at the feet of celebrated 
teachers, and who still devoted their time and strength to the 
constant study of the Scripture, or perhaps of the Law alone,, 
were most frequently requested to address the people after- 
the reading of Scripture ; but every IsraeHte who had reached, 
manhood, and was in full enjoyment of his ecclesiastical and 
civil rights, was qualified to speak in the synagogue. In^ the 
time of Jesus there was no trace as yet of any academical' 
title or diploma which the leader of public worship must 
hold. Anyone who frequently spoke in the synagogue,^ es- 
pecially if he gained some celebrity as a teacher, was saluted 
by the title of honour rabbi, or master, whether he had had 
a learned education or not.^ 

Jesus, then, took every occasion that came in his way, 
and especially availed himself of the admirable opportunities 
afforded by the synagogue, to preach what he had at. heart to 
the people. With this general^ statement we must rest con- 

* See Vol. II., p. 14^ • Compare 1 Corintliians xiv. 16. 

■ Matthew xxui. 7. * Matthew viii 19, ix. 11, xvii. 24, xxii. 16. 
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tent, for his discourses and detached sayings have been 
preserved, collected, and handed down to us without any 
strict observance of time and place in their arrangement. 
This is only what we might fairly have expected. The oral 
tradition preceded the written ; and what could be more 
natural than to collect the similar discourses without reference 
to the intervals of time or space which separated them. 
Indeed, our Evangelists themselves make very free with the 
time and place of the discourses in fitting them into their 
own framework. We will take a remarkable example. In 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Matthew we possess 
an inestimable collection of short sayings and more extended 
discourses which the first EvangeUst, or, perhaps, to a great 
extent, the Apostle from whom his Gospel takes its name,^ 
had woven together ; but they were really uttered at various 
times and under various circumstances, and have no connec- 
tion with each other. Matthew, however, represents Jesus 
as having dehvered the whole collection at once on a mountain. 
Hence the name of ** Sermon on the Mount" is given to this 
precious monument of the teaching of Jesus, and the legend 
has fixed upon ** the horns of Chattin*'^ as the place from 
which the sermon was dehvered. Now the EvangeUst had a 
special motive for fixing upon a mountain for this purpose. 
He intended to represent Jesus, laying down the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom of heaven, as the counterpart of Moses, 
who promulgated the constitution of the Old Covenant from 
Mount Sinai.® Luke, on the other hand, not wishing Jesus 
to be regarded as a second Moses, or another lawgiver, just 
as deUberately makes tl^e Master deUver this discourse on a 
plain.* 

In reproducing the teaching of Jesus, then, we must be on 
.our guard. As a rule we need not pay much attention to the 

' See p. 38. * See the plan of Gennesareth in Map V. 

« See Vol II., pp. 71, 76. * Luke vi. 17. 
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order of sequence observed in the Gospels. There are some 
few points as to which we may feci reasonably certain ; for 
example, that many sayings .which belong to the closing 
rather than the opening period of the ministry of Jesus have 
been put too early by the EvangeHsts, and that his more 
gloomy utterances fit best into the later part of his career.^ 
Such points as these we shall try to keep in view, but for the 
rest shall generally take up the sayings of Jesus as oppor- 
tunity occurs, without laying much stress on the order in 
which he uttered them. But first we must say a few words 
as to the general form and subject matter, the spirit and 
contents of his teaching. We shall attempt to do so, adding 
illustrative examples, in this and the next three chapters. 

Most of the specimens of the teaching of Jesus that we still 
possess are in the form of parables ; that is to say, fictitious but 
not impossible stories or images, generally suggested by the 
incidents and usages of daily Hfe, and destined to illustrate 
some special truth. To understand them fully we must first 
of all get a clear conception of the image, or the supposed 
event itself. The study of antiquities is an invaluable aid to 
us here. Then we must lay all the stress on the points of 
comparison, in which the lesson is contained, without at- 
tending too much to what is merely incidental to the form of 
the parable. The moral stories or sketches of character, as 
they may be called, which are only found in Luke, form a 
separate class of themselves. 

Now the question is, how it comes to pass that we have 
so many more specimens of this kind of preaching than of 
any other ? Did Jesus usually teach in parables ?^ or is it 
simply that they were easier to remember and repeat than 
other forms of discourse ? It may be urged that we have 
several specimens of the proverbial or epigrammatic style 

' See p. 16. * Mark iv. 33, 34 (Matthew xiii. 34, 35}. 
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of teaching from lis lips, that he showed a great love of 
throwing his sayings into the form of paradoxes, and that he 
must, from the nature of the case, have occasionally delivered 
long discourses or addresses, but that all these forms of 
utterance were harder to remember than the parables, and 
have therefore oftener been lost. All this may be perfectly 
true, but still Jesus does seem to have chosen the parable as 
his most frequent mode of teaching. The reason is simple 
and obvious. He had a special talent for making parables. 
Not that he took a pride in it. Such smaU-minded vanity 
was utterly foreign to him. But the images presented them- 
selves so naturally that he was never at a loss for them. 
And, besides, this mode of teaching had several special ad- 
vantages in itself. It excited and retained the attention 
of the hearers, and was always listened to with fresh 
delight. The images thus imprinted on the imagination, 
together with the lessons they taught, fixed themselves 
without effort on the memory, and were passed from mouth 
to mouth. Last, not least, they stimulated independent 
thought. A parable like a riddle excites curiosity and chal- 
lenges the exercise of ingenuity. The speaker's meaning 
might be sometimes more and sometimes less obvious, but it 
always had to be looked for, and so required some effort on 
the hearer's part. 

The Gospels themselves give another reason.* The dis- 
•ciples ask Jesus privately what was the meaning of one of his 
parables, and also why he adopts this indirect method of teach- 
ing. He answers, "It is granted to you to understand these new 
truths of the kingdom of God; but to the multitude I speak in 
parables that they may see and yet be blind, and may hear 
yet not understand." Then he strongly emphasises these 
last words by a quotation from Isaiah, in which the prophet 
represents the fruitlessness of his preaching as designed by 

1 Matthew xiii 10-17 ; (Mark iv. 10-12 ; Luke viu. 9, 10). 
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Yahweh himself.^ Now such a reason as tliis,Haken literally, 
is essentially absurb. No man in his senses would undertake 
to teach the people with the express purpose of not being 
understood; and to say that Jesus used figurative language 
for fear people might understand him and then repent and be 
forgiven' would be a senseless slander. Nor is this what the 
Evangelists meant; but when they contemplated Israel's ob- 
stinate want of faith, they supposed that God must have fore- 
ordained the sad result, or else the words of Jesus would have 
met with more acceptance. There is, however, a germ of 
truth in this view of the purpose of Jesus. He cannot have 
intended to be fully understood at once by everyone. He 
must have known that some of the thoughts he uttered were 
so new, and in such direct conflict with the traditions and 
prejudices of his people, that they could not possibly accept 
them all at once. Had he spoken without metaphor he would 
have shocked his hearers too deeply to convince them. He 
was therefore obliged to be content for the present with 
shaking their fixed ideas and setting them to think. Nay, the 
only possible way of removing their religious prejudices was 
to enable them gradually to reach the meaning of his words, 
and so to understand the secrets of the kingdom of God by 
the exercise of their own powers, for when a parable had 
thoroughly enlisted their sympathies in some simple case 
in which their prejudices were not at work, they gradually 
perceived that they had been induced to accept some great 
principle which was at variance with many of the convictions 
they had hitherto cherished; and yet they always felt its 
truth as far as they understood it, and were too deeply com- 
mitted in their sympathies to be able to draw back, as its full 
meaning slowly opened out before them ; and when once a man 
has discovered the truth himself — that truth which no one else 

^ Matthew ziiL 14. 15 ; compare Isaiah vi 9, 10. See Vol. III., 
chapter xziii. * Mark iv. 12. 
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can make him see — ^he will readily relinquish all his cherished 
prejudices as misleading ; nay, he will do more ! But let 
Jesus himself tell us what : — 

Once on a time a labourer was digging up his master's 
land when he happened to drive his spade or mattock a little 
deeper than usual, and struck upon something hard, that 
glittered as he drew up the spade. Then he dug down with 
a will, iand threw the earth aside till his eyes were rivetted by 
a great treasure of gold and silver and precious things ! It 
must have been buried there years, perhaps centuries ago, in 
time of war, and its owner had sunk into the grave without 
imparting his secret to anyone. The fortunate discoverer 
was beside himself with delight. He covered up his treasure 
again so that no one would suspect that anything was there, 
hastened to the owner of the field, and asked him what he 
would sell it for. As soon as he knew the sum required, he 
went and sold everything he had, sold the house and Httle 
plot of land on which, perhaps, his grandfather and great- 
grandfather had lived, sold the furniture and the very tools 
he had learned to love as though they were liviug things, 
had but one thought, one purpose — to scrape together the 
required sum ! At last he had it. He went to the farmer 
and bought the land. What were the sacrifices he had made 
to the treasure he had secured? ^ " But the man was shame- 
fully dishonest " you will say. Perhaps so. Indeed there 
is no doubt about it. But that is not the point of comparison. 
The story is only meant to bring out the man's eagerness to 
sacrifice everything, without reserve and without hesitation, 
for the treasure he had found. 

Here is another form of the same : — 

There was once a merchant who dealt in costly pearls (a 
travelling jeweller as we should express it) who longed to be- 
come famous in his trade. So he visited the pearl fisheries 

^ Matthew ziii. 44. 
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of the Persian Gulf and the Indian coasts in spring. Once 
on a time he enteped a certain hut, and the fisherman to 
whom it belonged showed him a pearl so large, so clear, so 
perfectly rounded, that he had never seen its fellow. His eyes 
gleamed at the sight. What must he give for it ? The fisher 
named his price. It may have been enormously high, but 
it was not dear. ** Good ! Keep it for me, and let no one 
else have it." The jeweller went out and hastened to dispose 
of all he had — pearls, precious stones, everything I Did he 
not grieve over his loss 1 Nay, he never gave a thought to 
it. At last he had collected the required sum. He hastened 
to the fisher ; he paid the money with a beating heart, and 
the splendid pearl was his own.^ 

You see the meaning of these parables? One man, like 
the labourer, learns what the kingdom of heaven is without 
having ever thought of it or looked for it ; while another, 
like the merchant, has been searching for truth and goodness 
for whole years, perhaps a lifetime, not knowing what a 
glorious discovery awaits him. But when once a man, by 
whatsoever means, has seen the surpassing glory of that 
kingdom, he is ready to sacrifice everything, without another 
thought, if he may but enter in. He will not only sacrifice 
his gold or his possessions, aU earthly love or the esteem of 
men, if they draw his heart away from that kingdom, but he 
will in every case sacrifice himself and his rehgious prejudices, 
everything he has loved hitherto but now finds to be neither 
good nor true. But, remember, he must find the treasure or 
the pearl himself. No one can find it for him. 

We have spoken of the style of teaching adopted by 
Jesus and the reasons which influenced him in choosing it, 
and we may naturally go on to ask whether he can fairly be 
called a popular teacher. If we mean by a popular teacher 

' Matthew ziii 45, 46. 
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one who enables his hearers to follow him without effort, and 
to comprehend him easily and perfectly at once, then we must 
answer that Jesus was very far indeed from being one. 
What he had to say was drawn from the sacred depths of 
his own spiritual life, and the general mass of his hearers 
was utterly incapable of sounding the profundity and fuUy 
comprehending the scope of his words. Even his disci- 
ples and friends were generally unable to grasp his true 
meaning ; and there can have been but few whose yearning 
for salvation and longing for the truth enabled them to 
understand the Master. The superficiaHty that springs 
from prejudice and self-conceit was and still is an insuperable 
and, alas I too common obstacle ; and it is not given to 
many, even now, to see into the soul of Jesus. But the 
privilege of being understood by everyone is confined by its 
very nature to those who stand upon something like the 
same level as their hearers. True popularity is something 
very different from superficiality, and in this other and 
higher sense it may be said that few teachers have ever been 
as popular as Jesus. In the first place he was perfectly 
simple. His language is never florid. It bears no trace of 
the usual oriental inflation, or the elaborate trivialities of 
the rabbis ; nor does he bury his teaching under a heap of 
traditional authorities, cited with a great display of learning. 
His calmness, his natural simplicity, his straightforward 
neglect of artificial adornments, and his transparent clear- 
ness, conmiand our admiration. Even when he threw his 
thoughts into the form of paradoxes, which he sometimes 
did involuntarily, but often on purpose, it was not because 
he wished to be enigmatical, but simply to assist the perception 
of his hearers by bringing a powerful stimulus to bear upon 
their thoughts and feelings, and stamping his conception 
upon their minds by the iucisive form into which he threw 
it. We shall meet with many illustrations of this fact as we 
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go on, and may now confine ourselves, by way of example, 
to the warning, based upon experience, against spiritual 
sloth and degeneration : ** To him that has shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance ; but from him that has not 
shall be taken away even that which he has."^ 

But to understand the secret of his popular power we must 
notice, above all, that his language moved exclusively in a 
sphere with which both he and his hearers were thoroughly 
familiar, or at least might and ought to have been so. This is 
true of the form of his teaching to begin with. It is considered 
one of the great merits of Homer, the prince of poets, that 
he never used an image or a comparison that was not drawn 
from objects which both he and his hearers had seen. If 
English poets followed this rule they would have to banish 
lions, tigers, avalanches, crevasses, and a great deal besides, 
from their compositions. Now Jesus always kept within the 
limits of his own experience. His inexhaustible wealth of 
illustration never leads h\m outside the circle of his own 
daily life. Hence the unequalled vividness of all his sayings. 
And in a certain sense the matter of his teaching is as fami- 
liar as its form. He never used an argument or a proof 
which any of his hearers could not follow. Fully to appre- 
ciate his discourses and his parables needed no learning 
or special knowledge that is not in the reach of every clear 
head and pure heart. It needed only that knowledge of 
the world and life, that knowledge of human nature, that 
self-knowledge for which every true man strives. Indeed, 
even this was hardly necessary. The one fatal obstacle to 
comprehending Jesus was a belief on the part of those that 
heard him that they knew everything, and were all that they 
should be already. The one thing needful was a conscience 
laid open to his influence by dissatisfaction with itself, and a 
burning desire to become purer and better, a conscience 

^ Matthew xiii. 12 ; (Mark iv. 25 ; Luke yiii. 18). 
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eager to learn the truth instead of being fenced against it by 
its own prejudices. Jesus never forced a truth upon anyone 
by authority. Though he spoke with all the power of in- 
tense conviction, yet he constantly appealed to his hearers 
themselves, to their sense of truth, to their affections, to 
their conscience, and loved to convince them by a question 
or an appeal: "What think you?" "Whatman is there 
amongst you, who . . . " " Judge for yourselves ! " 
" Hearken and understand I "^ For he always went on the 
beHef that he had not to implant any new principle or pour 
any new affections into human nature, but had simply to call 
from its depths what was sleeping there already, and bring 
it into conscious life. It was in his own heart and life that 
he had found the truths he preached; and, if he could but 
free the inner Hves of others from all that oppressed and en- 
tangled them, if he could but bring their spiritual powers to 
full and true development, they too would come to experience, 
to know, to feel, what he had known and felt himself. It may 
well be said of Jesus that he did not pireach a new doctrine, 
but a new life. What he preached he had first lived and felt, 
and the natural consequence was that he found an ally in 
the conscience of every true-hearted man. If we bear all 
this in mind, and remember his love of parables and the 
richness of metaphor and illustration which characterised 
his teaching, we shall not be at a loss to answer the qu3S- 
tion whether Jesus was a popular teacher. 

For the rest, we can ascribe no dazzling gifts to him. He 
appears to have been entirely without those qualities which 
catch the eye and take the imagination by storm. On the 
whole, his appearance and his address seem to have been 
exceedingly simple. Externally, one would have said, he 
had Uttle or nothing to help him. We still possess a story 
in our Gospels which may be regarded as an emblematic 

1 Matthew vii. 9, 16, xv. 10, xxi. 28; Luke viL 40, 42. x. 36, &c. 
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description of the way in which Jesus, as a popular teacher, 
satisfied the spiritual wants of countless hearers with but the 
slenderest possible means at his disposal : ^ 

Once, when Jesus had gone in a boat to a soHtary place, 
the multitudes heard where he was and followed him by 
land. The physician of souls was too pitiful to withdraw 
from them, and he cured their sick. But when the evening 
fell his disciples said to him : " There are no houses here, 
and it is late already. Send them away to get food in the 
places round about!" But Jesus answered: "They need 
not go away. Give them something to eat." "But we have 
only five cakes of bread and two fishes to eat with them," 
they repHed. "Bring them to me," said Jesus; and com- 
manding the people to sit down upon the grass, he took the 
bread and fish and, after pronouncing the customary blessing 
over them, broke them up as usual and gave the pieces to 
his disciples. They gave them to the people, who ate or 
passed them on until they were all satisfied ; and when they 
collected the broken fragments still left by the outside rows 
they filled twelve baskets ! There were about five thousand 
present. 

Our Gospels still contain a few traces of the original mean- 
ing of the story, such as that " Jesus began to teach them 
many things," especially " concerning the kingdom of God;" 
but the Evangelists evidently accepted it in its Hteral sense, 
and were perhaps influenced in their treatment of it by the 
story of EHjah's miracle at Zarephath,^ and still more that of 
the manna sent to feed the IsraeHtes in the wilderness under 
the great hero of the old dispensation.^ In this literal sense, 
accordingly, they worked it out, by the addition of such details 

' Matthew xiv. 13 -21 ; (Mark vi 30—44 ; Luke ix. 10—17 ; and 

John vi. 1—14). 

• 1 Kings xvii. 8 —16 ; compare 2 Kings iv. 42— 44. 

* Exodus xvi.; Psalm Ixxviii. 24. Compare Vol IL, pp. 62, 63. 
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as that the people were told to sit down in groups or parties 
of a hundred and of fifty, and by the calculation that the 
bread required would have cost two hundred pence (about 
£Q or £7), and that there were five thousand men, 
** besides women and children," there. We need not stay to 
prove that this literal acceptation of the story lodges us in 
palpable absurdities, for every child knows that if we take 
away a part of anything, the remainder is less and not more 
than the whole was. Nor is it worth more than a passing 
mention that the two first Gospels repeat the story further 
on with slight modifications,^ such as that the multitude 
numbered four thousand and remained three days with Jesus, 
that the disciples had seven cakes, and that seven baskets of 
fragments were left. The essential features of the story 
remain the same. Some commentators have seen in these 
twelve baskets the spiritual sustenance of the twelve tribes, 
and have understood the story to mean that, when the whole 
heathen world had been fed by Jesus, there was still enough 
left for the Jews. Such a story lends itself, by its very 
nature, to all kinds of modifications and ingenious specula- 
tions that perhaps have nothing to do with its true meaning. 
The Evangelists give us the clue to the real significance of the 
story when they bring the two " miracles of the loaves and 
fishes" — somewhat clumsily it must be confessed — into con- 
nection with a warning uttered by Jesus against ** the leaven *' 
of the Pharisees ;' and, again, when they report a saying in 
which Jesus promises that all " who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness shall be satisfied."' The meaning of the story 
seems to be that Jesus, with the slenderest means at his com- 
mand, fed the souls of countless multitudes. Of this bread of 
the spirit it is literally true that it increases when it is con- 
sumed, and increases still more when imparted to others. 

» Matthew xr. 32—38 ; (Mark viii. 1-9). 
• Matthew xvi. 5—12 ; (Mark viii. 13-21). » Matthew v. 6. 
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Here, then, we have a strikingly true and accurate picture 
of Jesus as the feeder of the great multitude, as the teacher of 
the people. We see him journeying through Galilee, and ask 
what means he had at his disposal for the accomplishment of 
his great purposes. He had no honoured name or sounding 
title, no great patron to support him, no learning to command 
the respect, or traditional authority to enforce the assent of 
his hearers, no brilliant powers or dazzling personal gifts ; 
and one would have said that he had nothing to recommend 
him above others, or to secure hiTn any special influence. He 
was a man of the people, brought up as a workman, 
simple in his language, and of ordinary dress and appear- 
ance. But see how the people press round him to catch 
every word he utters I See how his simple language fasci- 
nates them; how his familiar illustrations hold them by 
hundreds in strained attention I And, when he ceases, mark 
the impression he has made, the imiversal wonder, the ex- 
alted joy, the intense earnestness, the silent consolation, 
which have flowed from his preaching. Surely this man of 
Nazareth, undistinguished as he seemed, was, in the highest 
and fullest sense, a teacher of the people. 

Jesus attracted and fascinated his hearers, not only by 
his style of teaching, but also by the subject of which he spoke. 
A few special remarks on this point may here be made. 

Jesus once compared himself, as a rehgious teacher or 
'^ scribe who had learned from the kingdom of heaven," 
to a householder who kept all kinds of valuable things for 
which he had no immediate use in a storeroom. When he 
entertained his family and guests, friends and strangers, he 
brought out all manner of beautiful and useful things for 
them^ some new and some old. It is a true description of the 
teaching of Jesus. The treasure-house of his spirit was in- 
exhaustible. He knew the necessity of interweaving old ex- 
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pressions with which his hearers were familiar and new 
ones which would stimulate reflection, and so retaining their 
attention without wearying them. He regarded richness and 
diversity of form as essential to popular teaching. But this 
intermingling of " new " and **old" extended to the substance 
of his teaching also, and is illustrated by the preceding words : 
** Every scribe who has become a disciple of the kingdom of 
heaven. ' * The * * new ' * and the * * old ' ' alike referred to the king- 
dom of God, and significantly enough the ** new " is mentioned 
first, for not only did the Master's wonderful originaHty give 
fresh meaning to even the oldest form of words, but he himself 
was fully aware that, though the rehgion he taught was almost 
as old as humanity itself, and the expectation of the kingdom 
of God as old as the spirit of prophecy, yet he was actually 
proclaiming principles and truths that were altogether new 
to his age and his people. 

What these new truths and principles were we shall pre- 
sently inquire, but must content ourselves on this occasion 
by citing one characteristic instance. 

Jesus had taken up the task and the message of John, 
and had so far brought forth that which was old. But to 
him the kingdom of God meant something very different from 
what John had understood by it, and in a certain sense his 
preaching of the kingdom was very new indeed. Now, since 
the parables, discourses, and sayings of Jesus deal almost 
exclusively with this kingdom, it is absolutely necessary for 
us to know what he meant by it. To say that the waking 
and sleeping hours of Jesus were filled by the ideal of the 
future, which had been the hope of Israel's men of God and 
the life-power of the nation for centuries, to say that that 
ideal was the source of his zeal and the inspiration of his life, 
is, after aU, so entirely vague as to come to Httle or nothing; 
for we know that there had never been a fixed body of doc- 
trines or ideas concerning the Messianic age, and that there 
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was none in the time of Jesus. Moreover, Jesus showed great 
independence of conception in this matter. Though his mind 
had been fed by the writings of the prophets, yet he passed 
over the political aspects of the Messianic hope in absolute 
silence, and fixed attention exclusively upon its spiritual 
side. All the religious hopes which had thrilled the hearts 
of the noblest of his country's children, the expectation of a 
more perfect and wide-spread knowledge of God, of a pure 
moral life, of untroubled love and harmony amongst men, of 
rest to the soul and peace between God and man — all these 
he combined, in their ripest perfection and under their fairest 
forms, into one glorious conception, looking for its fulfilment 
in the immediate future at the founding of the kingdom of 
heaven. Under this expression, then, he understood a con- 
dition of the highest spiritual weal. But this was not all. 
He was too good an Israelite, too practical a man, and had 
too firm a grasp of the actual conditions of life, not to feel that 
all the institutions of social life, and the external lot of man, 
must be made to correspond to this spiritual condition. To 
him the Messianic kingdom meant society glorified by pure 
religion and perfect morality, enjoying, as a consequence, 
untroubled bHss, and blessed by God in ample measure with 
all material good. 

John had laid almost exclusive stress upon the last judg- 
ment and the destruction of the godless which were to precede 
the founding of the kingdom. His preaching, therefore, was 
the sound of an alarm and a cry to penit^ice. Jesus, during 
far the greater part of his ministry, threw this terrible judg- 
ment entirely into the background; and even during the last 
few weeks of his life, when it assumes a prominent place in 
his preaching, still the announcement of the golden age is 
always prevailingly joyous and consoling- on his lips — a true 
Gospel or ** glad tidings," In his teaching there is not a 
trace of any vengeful feeling towitrds the stranger, not. aw 
IT 
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hint of the doom of destruction awaiting the heathen oppres- 
sors of his country ; and it is comparatiyely seldom that we 
meet with those anticipations of sudden and violent revolu- 
tions which John and his other contemporaries so constantly 
expressed. Jesus expected that the kingdom of God, in accord- 
ance with its spiritual nature, would establish itself in secret, 
and would subdue and renovate all things before it displayed 
itself in its glory. He illustrated this secret influence and 
progress of the kingdom of God by an image taken from one 
of the occupations of daily life. When a woman is going to 
bake she takes three measures of flour and begins to knead ; 
but first she throws in a piece of leaven (equivalent to yeast Jy 
and as she kneads the mass of dough the leaven is spread 
about and mixed up with it until every particle is leavened 
and ready to rise. Thus must the spiritual principle of the 
kingdom of God penetrate society. And however small and 
insigniEcant the beginnings of the great work of regeneration 
might appear, there was no need to despair, for it would be 
with it as with a grain of mustard seed which a man takes 
and sows in the ground. It is the smallest of all garden seeds, 
but when it grows up it is the greatest of herbs ; nay, it 
becomes a tree under the branches of which the birds of 
heaven come for shelter.* 

In such images as these Jesus expressed his faith in the 
power of good, in the influence of truth; in a word, his faith 
in God. But we must not forget that he had great faith in 
human nature too. He compared his own work to that of a 
husbandman who sows his field with seed, and then does 
nothing more to it, and never sees the grains as they silently 
hurst and sprout below the ground. But as he is going on 
his way the seed shoots up, and grows he knows not how; 
for the earth brings forth fruit of itself, first the blade, then 
ithe ear, then the full com in the ear, and then the reapers 

» Matthew xiii. 31-33 ; (Mark iv 30-32 ; Luke xiii. 18-21). 
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I 

are sent in with their sickles, for the harvest time has come.^ I 

So Jesus could afford to wait. He did not expect to see the 

fruits of his labour immediately. He was content for them 

to ripen gradually and slowly, and he never for a moment 

doubted the fruitfulness of the soil, never doubted the natural, 

inborn goodness of the human heart. 

Not that he allowed himself to be deceived by mere 
appearances ! Not that he believed, when hundreds of 
hearers were pressing round him, that they were all inspired 
by a true, a deep, a holy interest in the message he delivered, 
or that all would receive a lasting impression from it I His 
own words will teach us how far he was from any such 
delusion.^ A husbandman went out to sow his field, and as 
he flung the seed before him in a semicircle, some fell upon 
the pathway that ran across the land, and, lying exposed 
upon its beaten surface, unbroken by the plough, was 
snapped up by a swarm of birds that alighted behind him. 
Other seed fell upon a place where a rook lay hidden just 
below the surface of the soil. Here the com shot up 
luxuriantly, for there was no room for it to strike deep root, 
and all its strength went into the blade, and the warm rock 
fostered its growth from below as the sun did from above. 
But when the heat of summer came the feeble ears were 
soon parched up. They could draw no moisture from the 
earth, and so the hot sun killed them. Yet other seed fell 
on a spot where brambles had been growing, and though the 
plough had cut them down their roots were still in the 
ground ; and when the seed began to grow the brambles 
came up also and were too strong for the com, and at last 
choked it. But some of the seed fell upon good ground and 
full ears sprang from it, and each grain brought forth fruit 
a hundred or sixty or thirty fold. 

> Mark iv. 26-29. 
■ Matthew xiii. 3-9 ; (M[ark iv. 3-9 ; Luke viii. 5—8). 
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Jesus himself laid special stress npon this parable, for he 
closed it with the solemn words : '* He who has ears to hear 
let him hear!" Indeed, he is said to have explained it 
immediately afterwards at the request of his disciples.^ It 
gives ns a yiyid picture of the difficulties against which the 
husbandman had to contend in Palestine ; but it is far more 
noteworthy as a testimony to the deep and varied knowledge 
of human nature possessed by Jesus. He divides his hearers 
into four classes. Some are simply incapable of under- 
standing him, for they are without any sense for the higher 
truths of the spirit. For them his teaching can do nothing ; 
it goes in at the one ear and out at the other. Then there 
are superficial hearers, who understand something of his 
teaching and are highly delighted with what they hear, but 
have no depth of nature. As soon as they meet with 
opposition or persecution their enthusiasm dies and they fall 
away. There are others who understand and feel the truth, 
but are weak of will. They lack decision and perseverance, 
and so the cares and temptations of life prevent their putting 
what they have heard into practice and choke their good 
resolutions. Lastly, there are those who understand the 
word, in whose heart it finds an echo, who carry it out and 
put it into practice in a spirit of power, and bring forth fruits, 
the one more and the other less, according to their moral 
and spiritual capacity, but all abundantly. 

So Jesus knew with whom he had to deal ; but he also 
knew that though the profound and the superficial nature, 
the earnest and the careless, could not be separated now, 
they would not always be left together. At present all must 
be received who came to listen to the preaching of the king- 
dom, but they would be sifted finally. " It is with the king- 
dom of God,** he said,^ ** as with a net that is dragged through 

» Matthew xiii. 18-23 ; (Mark iv. 14-20 ; Luke viii. 11-15). 

' Matthew xiii. 47, 48. 
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the water, and brings in all kinds of fish. When it is fall, 
the fishermen draw it to shore, and sit down and pick out the 
good fish to collect in their baskets, but throw away the 
worthless.*' 

"With hallowed zeal he warned the multitudes not to be 
content with merely listening to what he said, but to do it. 
There were once two houses^ built not far apart upon the 
bank of a stream that ran through a pleasant valley; and one 
appeared to the eye to be just as firmly and strongly built as 
the other. But winter came, and the rain fell like a water- 
spout, and the swollen stream rose above its banks and rolled 
onwards, a fierce mountain torrent, breaking a way for its 
waters. The storm arose with terrific violence, and wind and 
wave dashed upon the two houses as though the elements had 
joined their strength to hurl them to the ground. In the one 
house, when thus assailed by flood and storm, a single stone 
might be loosened here or there, but the whole stood firm, for 
its owner had built its foundations on a rock, and it could defy 
the fury of the storm. This builder is the type of the wise 
man who listens to the words of Jesus, and then does what 
he commands. But where is the other house ? A mighty 
crash is heard for a moment above the howling of the wind 
and the rush of the maddened waters. This house could not 
defy their onslaught. Its walls tottered, its timbers cracked, 
it fell in with a crash, and the wild waters carried down the 
treasures of the house and rolled the very stones away ! For 
the owner had bmlt upon the yellow sand of the desert, that 
in dry weather seems almost as hard and firm as the very 
rock itself; but the waters of the stream had washed it loose, 
the foundations gave way, and the house fell in upon the heads 
of those that dwelt in it. '* Such builders are the foolish ones 
who listen to my words, but do them not I** 

Enough has now been said of the Master's mode of teach- 

» Matthew vii. 24-27 ; (Luke vi. 47—49). 
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ing. We shall not return expressly to the subject, but in the 
following chapters we shall meet with constant evidence of 
his keen observation that hardly anything escaped, and his 
wonderfully happy power of producing the right illustration 
at the right moment. In a word, we shall see how Jesus 
makes the whole field of nature and of man serve to bring the 
truth before the very eyes of those whom he addresses. We 
may conclude in the words of the same poet, whose lines we 
placed at the head of this chapter, and so pay our tribute of 
admiration and wonder to the teaching which Jesus gave his 
people: — 

To thee all nature's oracles unfold 

The wondrous meaning deep concealed of old^ 

Now by thy touch of sympathy laid bare. 
To ihee the richness of their truth they yield, 
Each sparrow and each lily of the field 

Preaching the Gospel of a Father's care I 

The shepherd seeking his lost lambs again, 
The housewife's bread, the gently falling rain,. 

The morning sun that climbs the heavenly height. 
The green grass, and the sports of careless youth. 
Are all but garments of the Hving truth 

That through them shines and fills our lives with light. 
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THE BEATITUDES. 
Matthew V. 3— 12.» 



**T>LESSED are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
-U dom of heaven ! 

*' Blessed are they tiiat mourn, for they shall be com> 
forted I 

> Luke yi. 20— 2& 
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** Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled. 

" Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

'* Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

** Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

** Blessed are you when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely [for 
my sake] . Eejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you." 

Such are the well-known beatitudes which stand at the 
head of the so-called Sermon on the Mount.^ They contain 
the great central thoughts of Jesus' preaching — his gospel 
in fact. Should anyone ask who Jesus was and what were 
his purposes, we could give him no more concise and no fuller 
answer than these eight or nine short sentences. This was 
what Jesus had^to offer, what he brought into the world; — ^not 
a new code with its penal enactments, not a new system of 
doctrine with its curse upon all who should dare to depart from 
it, but a sure promise of deliverance from misery, of consola- 
tion under all suffering, and perfect satisfaction of all the 
wants of the soul. In these beatitudes he gives us his best 
thoughts, shows us the purpose of his life, and, as it were, 
lays bare his soul before us. It is with true spiritual insight 
that Matthew places them at the head of all the discourses, 
though they cannot really have come first in point of time. 
The concluding passage shows that in their present form, at 
any rate, they cannot date from the early days of the Master's 
ministry; for the direct form of address, "blessed are ye," 

' See p. 180. 
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and the words that immediately follow the beatitudes,^ clearly 
show that they were addressed to the friends of Jesus, and in 
the early days of his mission they cannot have been subject to 
the reproach, the calumny, and the persecution which are 
here impHed as their lot. As for the expression, <*for my 
sake,** it is probably added to the real words of Jesus, both 
here and elsewhere, by the tradition. And yet it was well to 
put the beatitudes first; for they are the greeting which Jesus 
offers to the world, they are the scheme of his life-work, the 
pure reflection of what was in his heart, the express image 
of his life and character. As the gentle sound of that reite- 
rated "blessed** falls upon our ear, we feel, in the first place, 
that he who utters it himself rejoices in the blessings, or 
has them within his grasp, and then that a conviction reigns 
in his heart, clear and strong, that he has power to pour them 
upon others too. Surely, if these few sayings stood alone, 
they would be enough to assure to Jesus a place of honour 
amongst ihe benefactors of mankind. 

What a treasure of pure feeling, of hallowed sympathy, 
of true love for man, is contained in these few lines ! At 
the same time they breathe a kind of gentlS humour that 
has generally escaped observation. " Blessed are they that 
have,** say the proverbs of every age ; ** Better be envied than 
pitied;** **Abird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 
Such expressions reflect unmistakably the ignoble, common- 
place, so-called practical wisdom of the superficial multitudes 
of every time and place. In startling contrast to all this, 
Jesus puts forth his new and purely moral estimate : 
^* Blessed are — ^the poor, the meek, the mourners !** 

Perhaps the keenness of the paradox would come out still 
anore clearly if we might accept as original the form of the 
.sayings which Luke has preserved. In his Gospel we have only 
Jkhe first four beatitudes, and even these are given in a still 

^ Matthew v. 13—16. See also pp. 209, 210. 
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shorter form ; but he balances them by four " Woes !*' which 
do not appear in Matthew at all. The whole passage runs as 
follows : " Blessed are you poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God. Blessed are you that hunger now, for you shaU be fiUed. 
Blessed are you that weep now, for you shall laugh. Blessed 
are you when men shall hate you and when they shall cut you 
off from them, and revile you and cast out your name as 
evil, for the Son of man's sake. Eejoice in that day and 
leap for joy : for behold your reward is great in heaven : for 
in like manner did their fathers unto the prophets. But woe 
unto you rich men, for your consolation is past and gone. "Woe 
unto you that are satisfied, for you shall hunger. "Woe unto you 
that laugh now, for you shall mourn and weep. "Woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you, for so did their 
fathers to the false prophets.'* But this is evidently a later 
form, and, as we have it, far from original. This is clearly 
shown by the reference to the Jewish ban, or " cutting off," 
the expression ''for the Son of man's sake," and, above all, 
the use of such a phrase as '' thdr fathers," as though Jesus 
stood outside his people and renounced all connection with 
them. He could never really have used such an expression. 
But how can we explain the alterations which the beati- 
tudes have undergone in the third Gospel ? The answer to 
this question deserves especial attention, for it directs us to 
a remarkable characteristic of the Gospel One of the 
sources^ from which Luke drew his materials was a so-called 
Ebionite document.* Ebionites (''poor") was the name 
given to a party of Jewish Christians remarkable for their 
hatred of the rich and their exaltation of poverty. "We 
shall meet with several traces in the third Gospel of the 
use of this Ebionite authority. Now there can be no doubt 
that the words and deeds of Jesus were often such as 
might fairly be urged in support of these Ebionite views. 

» Luke i. 1—4. See p. 37. • See pp. 28» 71. 
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He had more, sympathy with the lot of the poor, and 
paid them more attention than others,^ and he saw rich 
men from time to time encumbered by their wealth and 
position when they might otherwise have joined him.* But 
for all that Jesus was not an Ebionite. There is a wide 
difference between longing to befriend the poor and system- 
atically exalting poverty, between uttering a solemn warn- 
ing to the rich and cursing wealth. But as the sayings of 
Jesus were handed down by oral tradition in the Jewish- 
Christian circles referred to, their form was now and then 
involuntarily modified, and in course of time they were 
committed to writing in this modified form ; and Luke, as 
already said, drew his four blessings and his four woes from 
some such Ebionite source, perhaps the Gospel of the 
Hebrews.' 

All this may be quite true, however, and yet the simpler 
forms of the first and fourth beatitudes preserved by Luke 
may be the most authentic. In that case the additional 
words in Matthew, poor in spirit^ hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, are put in by way of explanation. If this be so , 
the explanation they offer is certainly the true one ; for Jesus 
never meant to pronounce a blessing on the heads of all the 
poor in the ordinary sense, but only over those who felt their 
poverty, who were conscious of their deep need of help, and 
longed for spiritual wealth. Nor did he mean to say that 
literal hunger was a blessed state, but that all who were 
urged on by the unquenchable and irresistible longing for 
uncorrupted piety and goodness would be surely blessed. 

Let us look at the beatitudes once more. The first four 
are more or less distinguished from the rest by their reference 
to passive rather than active virtues, and the last two lines 
form the transition to what follows. Those who are marked by 

^ Compare Matthew xi. 5. 
* Compare Matthew xix. 23, 24. * See pp. 28, 14& 
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the graoes and virtues spoken of are said to be blessed now 
in virtue of what will fall to their lot in the immediate future — 
membership of the kingdom of God, divine consolation, bound- 
less influence, and the satisfaction of the passionate longing 
of their souls for moral perfection. But we are not to sup- 
pose that this future was to begin after their death, and these 
blessings of salvation to be bestowed on them in heaven. 
Heaven is not referred to here at all. The kingdom 
of God is upon earth and nowhere else, and it is to the king- 
dom of God, to the perfect and blessed society of the future, 
that the promises refer. And so, in the last four beatitudes, 
the compassion which the merciful will in their turn receive 
refers to the grace of God, who will take pity on them when 
the Messianic kingdom is founded ; the privilege of seeing 
Him refers to the clear and personal knowledge of God, 
which the pure in heart will have in that age. When those 
who imitate God, the great peacemaker, are called his sons or 
followers,^ the title refersto their moral glory as members of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and membership of that kingdom will be 
the sure reward of those who are persecuted for the good 
cause. Meanwhile we must bear in mind that Jesus is not 
describing or referring to eight different types of character. 
It is one type worked out in eight different directions ; it is 
the description of the followers of Jesus such as he would 
have them, such as he longed for them to be, though few of 
them actually united in themselves all these characteristics. 

Though the beatitudes make a single whole, the several 
virtues they enforce appear separately in the teaching of 
Jesus elsewhere. Thus he lays constant stress upon humihty, 
childlike simplicity and openness, and readiness to forgive; 
and he is never weary of warning his hearers against 
pride, hard-heartedness, and avarice. He did not attach 

' Matthew v. 45 ; Ephesiaiis v. 1. 
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the smallest value to the piety that was made up of 
words : ** Not everyone who says [to me] Lord I Lord I 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but they that 
do the will of my heavenly Father;"^ and he warned 
his hearers against the danger of wilful moral blindness, 
darkening the soul's eye of reason and conscience. " The 
eye is the lamp of the body. If your eye be healthy your 
whole body will be light, but if your eye be diseased your 
whole body will be darkened. Watch, then, lest the light 
that is in you be darkness."^ Following out John's image, 
" Every tree that brings not forth good fruit is cut down and 
cast into the fire,"^ he said: " We know a tree by its fruits. 
A sound tree cannot bear rotten fruit, nor a rotten tree sound 
fruit. Nor do we gather figs from thorn trees, or grapes from 
bramble bushes. So, too, the good man brings from the 
good treasure of his heart the things that are good, and the 
bad man brings from the bad treasure of his heart the things 
that are bad ; for out of the fulness of his heart his mouth 
speaks."* So far was he from intending the beatitudes to 
excuse his followers from moral effort, that he cried to them 
with solemn emphasis, "Go in by the narrow gate ; for 
wide is the gate and broad is the way that leads to destruc- 
tion, and many are they that go in by it. But smaU is the 
gate and narrow the way that leads to life, and few there are 
that find it."* He knew what constant effort it required, 
what watchfulness, what self-denial to enter the kingdom of 
God. 

Let us now take some of the warnings that correspond to 
these exhortations and blessings. In contrast with the poor 
who hunger for the highest good stands the picture of the 

^ Matthew vii. 21 ; compare Luke vL 46. 

* Matthew vi, 22, 23 ; (Luke xi. 34-36). 

* Matthew vii. 19 ; compare iiL 10. (Luke iii 9.) 

* Luke vi. 43—45 ; compare Matthew viL 16 — 20, xii. 33—35. 

^ Matthew vii. 13, 14 ; compare Luke ziiL 24. 
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rich fool. '< Beware of greed, for abundant possessions can- 
not make yon sure of life 1 ^ There was once a rich man, 
upon whose goodly lands such a heavy harvest stood 
that he was at a loss what to do with all his com. So 
he suddenly resolved, * I will pull down my bams and build 
far greater ones instead. There I will lay up the pro- 
duce and the goods of this and former years, and then fling 
away all care and trouble and anxiety and enjoy my life at 
ease. I have abundant means for years to come, and I will 
make the most of them.* But God said to him, *0 fool I 
this very night your life shall be required of you, and where 
will all that you have gathered up be then ?' So it is with 
those who heap up provisions for themselves, but are not 
rich in God."« 

Jesus not only says that the gentle and pitiful are blessed, 
but warns us earnestly against setting ourselves on a lofty 
pedestal and passing sentence on our neighbour : '* Judge not 
others lest you yourselves be judged I For the sentence you 
pass shall be passed on you, tind with the measure you use for 
others you yourselves shall be measured." • He laid all the 
more stress on this because those who set themselves up as the 
censors of their neighbour's Httle faults are often blind to 
their own much greater sins : ** Can you see the splinter in 
your brother's eye, when you see not the beam that is in your 
own eye ? How can you say to your brother, ** Let me get 
that splinter out of your eye," when behold I there is a beam 
in your own eye. blind one I remove the beam from your 
own eye, and then you will see clearly enough to lay hold of 
the splinter in your brother's eye, and draw it out.* 

He constantly warns us to forgive those that have injured 
us, and to reconcile ourselves with those we have injured, 

' After an amended version. ' Luke xu. 15— 2L 

' Matthew viL 1, 2 ; compare Luke vi 37, 38. 

« Matthew yU. 3 - 5 ; (Luke vi 41, 42). 
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as a duty we owe in consideration of what we hope to 
receive or have abeady received from God. ** If you forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you; hut if you forgive not others, neither will your Father 
forgive you your trespasses."^ Once when Simon Peter 
asked him " How many times must I forgive my hrother 
when he wrongs me ? Seven times ?" — (the rahhis thought 
three times enough) — ^he answered, " I say not seven times, 
hut seven and seventy."^ Then he added this parahle : — 

" There was once a king who determined, after long delay, 
to reckon with his ministers and ascertain how much was due 
from each of them to the royal coffers. So all the high 
officers of state, the governors of the several districts, the 
contractors for the tolls and other branches of the revenue, 
were summoned to the court. Amongst 'those who were loath 
to obey the summons was one of the most distinguished, the 
governor of the richest province. He had long neglected the 
duties of his post, and had wasted the money he ought to have 
paid over to his monarch in unexampled dissipation. So the 
sum had risen at last to almost four million pounds. But now 
the day of reckoning had come, and since he could not pay, 
the prince, in oriental fashion, ordered him and his wife and 
children to be sold as slaves, and all that he possessed to be 
put to sale, that as much of the debt as possible might be 
wiped out. The governor feU upon his face at the feet of the 
king in despair, and cried in suppUcation, ' Lord ! have 
patience with me and I will pay it all !' It was a' foolish 
promise that he never could fulfil ; but what will not a man 
say in such dire necessity ? His master saw his misery and 
had compassion on him. With princely generosity he not 
only let him go, but even forgave him all the debt. Beside 

1 Matthew vi. 14, 15 ; compare Mark xi. 25, 26. See also Matthew 
T. 23-26. 

* Matthew xviiL 21, 22, after an amended yersion. Compare Luke 
xvii. 3, 4. See Genesis iv. 24, and Vol. I., p. 69. 
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himself with the unspeakahle joy of relief, the governor left 
the palace which he had entered in despair and terror. But 
who is that coming to meet him, or rather endeavouring in 
evident confusion to avoid him ? It is one of his inferiors, 
who owes him a trifle of three or four pounds, and is not pre- 
pared to pay him at the moment. What could have been 
more natural than for the great man, in his thankful joy, to 
make the same day glad for his own humble debtor ? But 
no ! He rushed up to him, seized him by the throat, and 
cried, * Pay what you owe me I * The other fell upon his 
knees and besought his mercy. * Have patience with me, 
and I will pay it all I' But the tyrant was ;Qot melted 
by the thought that he himself had uttered these same 
words but now. And in the mouth of his inferior they did 
not convey a promise it was impossible to fulfil, as they 
had done in his. Was it vexation at the danger he had 
just escaped, or was this cruelty a first step towards putting 
his affairs upon a sounder footing ? However this may be, 
he threw his debtor into prison till those few shillings should 
be paid ! But his conduct soon began to be talked about. 
The other great officers of state heard of it, and could not 
help reporting it indignantly to the king. The heartless 
conduct of the man to whom he had extended such princely 
favour raised the monarch's utmost indignation, and he 
summoned the delinquent into his presence once again. 
* Wretch ! ' he cried, * I forgave you that enormous debt, 
because you entreated me to defer exacting it, not daring 
even to ask that it should be forgiven I And should not you 
have had pity on your debtor as I had pity on you ? — Throw 
him into prison until he has satisfied my uttermost claims ! ' 
It was a hopeless sentence, for the debt could never be paid. 
"And so," said Jesus, "shall my heavenly Father do to 
you unless each one from his heart forgives his brother.**^ 

' Matthew xviiL 23—35. 
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Jesus took many opportunities of impressing upon his 
hearers that simplicity and humility were absolutely necessary 
for those who would enter the kingdom of God. When the 
disciples were disputing which of them was to be the greatest, 
he rebuked them by saying, ** Whosoever is least among you 
and humbles himself to be the servant of all, he is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.*'^ Another time he warned 
them not to imitate the scribes in their greediness for honour. 
" Never let yourselves be called Eabbi or Master, for one is 
your leader and you are all brothers. He who is chief among 
you shall be your servant. He who exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and he who humbles himself shall be exalted.* '* Or 
he took a child and placed it in the midst of them, and said, 
"I tell you truly, unless you turn and become as children, 
simple, natural, and receptive of all good influences, you 
shall by no means enter into the kingdom of heaven."' 

WeU might it be said of the contemporaries of Jesus, 
and of aU for whom his Gospel has shone and shines, 
** Blessed are the eyes which see the things you see 1 For 
verily I say to you, that many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see those things which you see, and have not 
seen them ; and to hear those things which you hear, and have 
not heard them."* 
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THE VOCATION OF THE CITIZENS OP GOD'S KINGDOM. 
Matthew V. 13-16, XXV. 14-46, VI. 19-21, 24-34. 

TO learn something more of the teaching of Jesus, let us 
turn to the Sermon on the Mount again, and take it up 
where we broke off just now. 

' Matthew xviii 4, xx. 26, 27 ; (Mark ix. 35, x. 43, 44). 
* Matthew xxiu. 8—12. * Matthew xviii 2, a 

* Matthew xiii. 16, 17 ; (Luke x. 23, 24). 
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In the last beatitude Jesus had turned directly to his 
Mends and followers to cheer and encourage them under the 
bitter opposition to which they would be exposed. This leads, 
by the most natural transition, to the description of their 
work and their place in society which follows. "You are 
the salt of the earth." As salt is needed to give food a relish 
and to preserve it from corruption, so they were needed to 
give social life a flavour, and preserve it from moral ruin. 
Without them it was in danger of becoming hopelessly frivo- 
lous and insipid. " But if the salt loses its flavour," as it 
might do if long exposed to the sun or blasted by lightning, 
** nothing can restore its virtues to it. However precious it 
once was, it is now worthless, not fit even to be cast upon 
the dunghill I It is thrown away and trodden under foot." 
And so if anyone should faU away from the good cause to 
which he had dedicated his life, what good could come of 
him for anything ?^ — " You are the light of the world." It 
is your task to teach the truth, to teach the way of life, to 
others, and it is a task you cannot lay down. " A city built 
upon a hill cannot be hidden. And no one who lights the lamp 
at eventime sets it on the ground and covers it with the corn 
measure ; but they put it on the lampstand, and it gives 
light to all that are in the house. So let your light shine 
before men that they may see your good works and glo- 
rify" — not you, but — "your Father who is in heaven."* 
To see the force of the last illustration, we must bear in 
mind that ihe arrangements of a Jewish house differed widely 
from those of our own. The measure was an indispensable 
article of daily use; but moderately high tables, such as ours, 
were not. used, and the lamp, which had no foot-piece and 
stood very low, had to be set on a tall candlestick or lamp- 
stand. It is curious to notice, in passing, that the first 

' Matthew v. 13 ; (Mark ix. 50 ; Luke xiv. 34, 35)^ 
•Matthew v. 14-16; (Markiv. 21).. 
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Gospel makes the lamp, which represents the friends of 
Jesns, shed its light oyer " those that are in the house/' that 
is to say, the Jews ; whereas the Heathen-Christian Evange- 
list,^ Luke, declares that '* they who come in," that is, the 
heathen, '* shall see the light.** 

These words are another and a very clear indication that 
the Sermon on the Mount transports us to a later period of 
the ministry of Jesus — a period at which the profound signi- 
ficance that his character and person had acqt^ired, reflected 
high rank and conferred wide influence upon the simple 
fishermen and artisans who had attached themselves to him. 
But the higher they were placed, the heavier was their respon- 
fflbility; and should they ever prove untrue to themselves 
and him, the deeper their fall ! 

Of course we must not limit this idea to the personal 
friends of Jesus, but must apply it to every Christian without 
exception. All of us who take a serious view of life, whatever 
our position or our sphere of action may be, have some work 
for God to do in the world, and we must make it the object 
of our lives to do it. This thought was always present to the 
mind of Jesus, and experience taught him that ** he who is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in that which is 
•great ; and he who is unjust in that which is least is unjust 
also in that which is great."* He drew out this conception 
of the task of life more especially in the parable of the 
talents.* Before giving the story we may note that the word 
talent does not mean a special gift or capacity, but a certain 
sum of money, amounting to nearly four hundred pounds ; 
and also that in the East it was a much more difficult matter, 
in olden times, to invest a sum of money than it is now with 
us; "stocks," "exchanges," and so forth, 'were unknown. 
The parable runs as follows : — 

» Luke viii. 16, xl 33. See p. 40. • Luke xvi. 10. 

» Matthew xxv. 14-30. 
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A rich man had to go abroad, and, since his absence 
would be a long one, he determined to arrange all his affairs, 
especially the management of his money matters, before he 
started. So he called his servants — ^we might say his slaves, 
if the word were not so closely associated in our minds with 
the unhappy condition of the negro slaves — and, fully relying 
on their honesty, entrusted them with the care of his trea- 
sures. To one, for instance, he gave five talents to manage, 
to another two, to a third one, to each according to his 
abiHty ; and having arranged all his affairs in like manner, 
set out at once on his journey. The servant in whose hands 
the largest sum of money had been placed did all that in him 
lay to prove himself worthy of his master's confidence. He 
bought and sold, invested in this and that, and was finally 
rewarded by seeing the five talents gradually increase to ten. 
The second servant also went to work with conscientious 
dihgence, and had the same reward of doubling the sum 
entrusted to him while his master was away. But the man 
who had received one talent did not care to exert himself. 
He only considered how he could keep the money safe, and 
since strong boxes were neither so common nor so secure in 
those days as they are now, he dug a hole in the ground by 
night, in a place he could not fail to find again, and there he hid 
the bars of silver. All he would have to do would be to come 
now and again and see whether the earth had been disturbed. 
At last, when years had come and gone, the master returned 
to his home. A great feast was prepared to welcome him, 
and meanwhile he called his servants together to hear what 
they had been doing with his money. The first came with 
his acooxmts and vouchers under his arm, and showed his 
master how he had doubled his five talents. The second 
brought a similar account, and each received the highest 
praise and approbation. << Well done ! good and faithful 
servant. You have been faithful in a little, I will set you in 
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command over much. And now come in and be my guest at 
the feast of my rejoicing! " Then came the third, carrying 
the talent entrusted to him in his hands. '* Master/' he 
said, covering his confusion by a show of assurance, and 
accusing his master by way of defending himself, ** I know 
what an xmjust and cruel man you are, making us toil and 
pant and then taking all the gain yourself, so I dared not 
risk anything, but kept the money safely. Here you have 
your own." ** Wicked and slothful servant I " was the reply, 
" did you think I should be unreasonable in my demands ? 
Then you might at least have lodged the money with the 
changers that I might receive it back with interest. Take 
the talent from him,'* added he, turning to his attendants, 
" and give it to him that has the ten ; for whosoever has 
shall receive yet more, but from him who has not shall be 
taken away even the Httle he has. And cast the worthless 
servant out into the darkness; there let him wail and gnash 
his teeth, shut out from the joyous feast within." 

The meaning is not hard to see. The talents are the 
opportunities that God gives us of working for his kingdom. 
One has more than another, for each one's sphere of work 
and influence differs in extent from that of others. But 
there is not one who can do no good, who can be of no use, 
who can make no one happy. Whoever loves God will make 
the most of his opportunities, will put them out to interest. 
Be his powers great or small he will do something with his 
life. It will not pass away without result, but will in some 
way glorify God and bless the world. But he who loves not 
God is slothful and unwilling, looks about for excuses and 
gets nothing done. The one is ever widening the scale of 
his usefulness; the other gradually loses all his power of 
doing or of being anything. 

This story is followed in the Gospel by a description that 
has no immediate connection with it of the last judgment, 
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before the founding of the Messianic kingdom. In its present 
form it certainly is not due to Jesus, and cannot have arisen 
till the men of his generation had quite died out. We men- 
tion it here, however, partly because it very possibly sprang 
out of a figure of speech that Jesus actually used, but chiefly 
because its leading thought is certainly his, and places in the 
clearest light what he demands of all his followers and what 
he promises them. This leading thought is that the happiness 
of man hereafter depends solely and entirely upon whether 
he has given proof of love, of simple, free, and generous love 
of man. Let us listen to it: — 

The last day has come. The Judge, surrounded by his 
angels, appears in all his glory, and the martyrs who have 
suffered for the kingdom of God, who have endured hunger 
and cold, persecution and misery, in preaching the Gospel, 
surround the throne, for they are subject to no judg- 
ment.* All the nations are gathered there before the 
seat of judgment, and are waiting in awful suspense the 
sentence that will fix their weal or woe. The Judge parts 
them troTb. one another as a shepherd parts the sheep from 
the goats, setting the one on his right and the other on his 
leffc hand. Then he turns to those on his right hand find 
says, ** Come, ye blessed of God ! enter now upon the joy and 
glory prepared for you firom eternity. For I was hungry, and 
you gave me to eat ; I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink ; 
I was a stranger, and you took me in ; I was naked, and you 
clothed me ; I was sick, and you visited me ; I was in prison, 
and you came unto me." The virtuous when thus addressed 
are filled with amazement, for they know not when they have 
had the opportunity of giving such support or showing such 
friendship to the glorious King. "Lord," they reply, "when 
did we ever see thee in such plight that our lowly aid could 
serve thee ? When have we ever done to thee as thou hast 

> Compare Matthew ▼. 10—12. 
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said?'* The King points to the martyrs and confessom 
round him, and replies, " Verily, I say to you, that inas- 
much as you have done it to one of the least of these, my 
brothers, you have done it to me."^ Then he turns to those 
on his left hand : " Depart from me, ye cursed, into the fiery 
lake prepared for the devil and those that serve him ! For I 
was hungry, and you gave me no meat ; thirsty, and you gave 
me no drink ; a stranger, and you took me not in ; naked, 
and you clothed me not ; sick and in prison, and you visited 
me not." In terror and amazement at his words they begin 
to excuse themselves. " Lord I when saw we thee in such 
plight that we might lend thee aid ? and when did we refuse 
it ?" The stern answer of the Judge confirms the sentence. 
" Verily I say to you, inasmuch as you withheld it from one 
of the least of these, you withheld it from me." This it is 
that decides our blessedness or misery on the great day !* 

We shall have another opportimity of showing that this 
conception of a great judgment, held by the Christ in person, 
took a prominent place amongst the expectations of the 
ApostoHc age. Our immediate purpose was simply to show, 
in connection with the lofty promises of the Sermon on the 
Mount, what was the task of life which Jesus set before 
his friends and all who should attach themselves to him. 
It was no confession of faith, but a life inspired by active 
love of God and man which he required from everyone. 

In marking out the path his followers were to tread, Jesus 
could not be content with simply indicating their field of 
labour. He must, of course, speak of other things as well. 
For human life is many-sided. As corporeal beings we 
feel corporeal needs; as members of society we have 
social cares, wants and wishes. Jesus accordingly gave his 
disciples special exhortations on the attitude they were to 

» Compare Mark ix. 41. » Matthew xxv. 31-^ 46. 
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take with respect to worldly goods. We still possess a short 
address from the earhest period of his ministry on the 
question of what should be the greatest care of man. The 
near approach of the kingdom of God made it a matter of 
extreme importance to throw light on the duty of its future 
citizens in this respect also. The words will be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Let us listen to them : — 

" Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal." We must bear in mind that the word treasures does 
not mean the same as wealth. Great possessions in cattle 
or land, for instance, or in money put out to interest would 
not be included in the word ; for it means only that which is 
stored away and not used for the present, whether gold and 
silver, or splendid robes and tapestries, or other such valuables, 
or com. " But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust corrupts, and where no thieves 
break through or steal." By these treasures Jesus means 
good deeds and all that merits an entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven. When the kingdom is founded its citizens 
wiU receive here upon earth those treasures which God 
preserves for them meanwhile in heaven. And the words 
that follow show us why this choice is of such supreme 
importance : " For where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also."^ 

Luke, or rather his Ebionite authority, makes all this 
refer simply to the merits of voluntary poverty: "Sell all 
your goods, and give the produce in alms. Make your- 
selves purses that grow not old, and a treasure that never 
fails, in heaven." But what Jesus really meant was that a 
man cannot pursue divided aims. " No one can serve two 
masters." The absolute allegiance due from the slave to his 
master cannot possibly be divided. "Either he will hate 

' Matthew vl 19-21 ; Lxike zu. 33, 34. 
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the one and love the other, or he will cleave to the one and 
despise the other; you cannot serve both God and mammon*' 
(that is wealth). To one of the two, and one only, can the 
heart cling and the life be dedicated. You can set before 
you as the object of your life either the support of all that is 
good and pure and noble, or the gaining of worldly goods, 
but the attempt to combine the two is vain.* 

So the follower of Jesus must wean his heart from all 
worldly things. ** Take no anxious thought for your Ufe, 
what you shall eat and what you shall drink; nor for 
your body, what you shall put on. Is not the life more 
than food, and the body than raiment?** Then will 
not God, who has given you the greater gift, provide the 
lesser also ? " Consider the birds of heaven. They sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into bams, yet your heavenly 
Father feeds them. Are not you woi:th much more than 
they ? Which of you, by anxious thought, can add a span 
to his lifetime ? And why take thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lihes of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. But if God so clothe the grass which grows in the 
field to-day and is cast into the fire to-morrow, shall he not 
much more clothe you, ye of little faith ? Then take no 
anxious thought saying : What shall we eat ? or what shall 
we drink ? or wherewith shall we be clothed ? For after all 
these do the heathen seek. Your heavenly Father knows 
ihat you have need of all these. But seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness ; and all these earthly things 
ishall be given with it. Be not anxious for the morrow, then ; 
-the morrow will bring its own cares with it. Sufficient to 
the day is the evil thereof.*** 

> Matthew vi. 24 ; (Luke xvi. 13). 
• Matthew vL 25—34 ; (Luke xil 22-31). 
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In the same tone and with similar illustrations from 
nature, he warned his disciples on another occasion not to 
shrink from mortal danger in preaching the kingdom of God. 
" Be not afraid of men, who destroy the body but cannot 
kill the soul. Rather fear the might of Him who can destroy 
both soul and body in Gehenna. Are not two sparrows sold 
for a halfpenny? and yet not one of them falls dead to 
earth without your Father's will. Nay ! the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear not, then I you are worth 
more than many sparrows."^ 

Let us pause a moment, and think over what we have 
heard. Wfll this kind of reasoning hold good ? Can we 
really banish human cares by thinking of flowers and birds ? 
Do we think it a lofty virtue to be so careless of material 
wants, so indifferent as to wordly goods ? Far from it. 
Indeed, such confidence is often put to shame. Though 
nature is so ordained upon the whole that man and beast are 
saved from perishing of want, yet there are exceptions to the 
rule ; and instances, alas I are not so rare, especially in our 
northern climates, of human creatures dying of hunger or 
cold or both. Besides, this view of life is altogether one-sided. 
It takes no count of the great and certain facts that work, at 
once a duty and a blessing, is Jioly in the highest sense ; that 
forethought, not to be confused with vain anxiety, is not a 
sin, but the dictate of a healthy conscience ; that the faithful 
performance of the daily duties of our occupation is a great 
part of religion ; that we are not only permitted but positively 
bound to do our best to make our way in the world by honest 
work, and so contribute to the material well-being of society. 
A piety that shrank from the world was far too common 
amongst the ChristianB of the first century, and reached its 
culmination in the monastic life of later times ; and though 

» Matthew x. 28-31 ; (Luke xii. 4-7). 
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it is not actually recommended in these words of Jesus, there 
is a great deal in them that might nourish it. 

But in spite of all this there is a deep truth hidden in the 
words, a truth which we can feel even when we cannot de- 
fine it. They fascinate us by their freshness, by the bright 
and joyous spirit they breathe, by the glow of conviction that 
surroimds them. It is true, in the first place, that God re- 
quires us to dedicate to him, not certain hours, certain forms, 
or certain specified actions, but our whole and undivided 
heart and life ; in other words, that aU our affections and 
all our powers must be consecrated to the spread of what is 
good ; that God should be not only the last and highest, but 
the only goal of our thoughts and efforts, our work, our care, 
our wealth, all that we have and are. In the next place, 
what gave Jesus such perfect trust in God was his absolute 
beHef in His almighty providence, coupled with his deep and 
holy confidence that everything material is subordinate to the 
moral life, and must be made subservient to its development. 
He never for a moment doubted theoretically in God's abso- 
lute supremacy over all nature and all the events of life, but 
we may well beheve that the special strength and intensity 
of his trust in God was the result of his own experience. 
He, more than any other, had experienced the fact that his 
heavenly Father never let him want the needful nourishment 
and strengthening of spirit, never failed to protect his soul in 
time of need, or to uphold him in the fiercest temptation, so 
that opposition and suffering could not prevail against him, 
but were turned at last to blessings. And had not the supply 
of his material wants been thrown, as it were, into the bar- 
gain ? He had set aside all thought of them for the kingdom 
of God's sake, yet never had he lacked his daily food, and 
many a danger had been warded from his head. His own 
experience, then, compelled him to speak as we have heard. 

Again, to do full justice to this lesson, we must transport 
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ourselves to the time, and place ourselves amid the surround- 
ings, of Jesus. We will lay no special stress upon the fact 
that in the East nature is far more bountiful, and human 
wants proportionately easier to satisfy than with us. It is 
much more to the purpose that the duty of increasing the 
material prosperity of the world could hardly be dreamt of 
at such a time as that of Jesus and the Apostles. Outside 
the circle of Jewish devotees, society was godless to the very 
core, and the world was Hcentious beyond all parallel. 
Moreover, Jesus and all the pious Jews beheved most firmly 
that the founding of the kingdom of God would soon put an 
end to the whole existing order of society, the corruption of 
which did much to strengthen the behef. But the most im- 
portant point of all that we must notice is that a new religious 
movement, such as that which Jesus caused, must of neces- 
sity give rise to special efforts and special regulations ; must 
compel those who take part in it to break off connections, to 
relinquish enjoyments, and to defy difficulties which will 
assuredly reassert their claims in the ordinary course of life. 
When first the faith in man's higher destiny burst forth in 
all its clearness and power, was it not inevitable that men 
should neglect all lower, all material things in the joy of 
that discovery ? And finally, we must observe that these 
words are uttered not by way of consolation, but of rebuke. 
Jesus gives all doubting, hesitating souls the result of his 
experience and thought, and urges them to imitate his deed 
of faith, to set the visible below the invisible, as he had done.^ 
Surely he, too, must have asked himself when on the point of 
laying down his occupation : What shall I eat ? what shall 
I drink ? wherewith shall I be clothed ? But he had silenced 
all such doubts by listening to the voice of God within, and 
going whither he was called, without reserve. All worldly 
obstacles and earthly cares must be set aside. <* Seek first 

' Compare 2 Corinthians iy. 18 ; Hebrews zi. 1 £E. 
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the kingdom of G-od and His righteousness," he had said 
distinctly to himself, *• and all these temporal things will be 
provided." And afterwards, "Why should I be afraid of 
men ? an Almighty power watches over me." We have no 
right, then, to unravel these expressions of trust, and to ask 
whether Jesus expected God to work miracles on occasion, 
to preserve his life. He neither asked nor expected miracles 
on his behalf. He had no rounded system to explain how it 
was all to happen ; but this one thing he knew, that it was 
the kingdom of God, and that alone, upon which he must 
bestow his every thought, to which he must direct his every 
effort, in which he must seek his only wealth. 

And the life-choice he himself had made, and which 
experience had justified so fully, that choice he urged upon 
all others, and demanded from his followers. We shall find 
him constantly insisting upon this decisive choice. Surely 
he had a right to do so. 

In thus describing the vocation of the citizens of God's 
kingdom he unintentionally drew his own likeness, and this 
thought gives new value to his parables and exhortations ; 
for who can gaze upon that image and withhold the fulness of 
respect and admiration ? But he requires more than respect 
and admiration from us. He demands the homage of our 
imitation. 



Chapteb XIII. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 

Matthicw XVIII. 12-14. 

WE have now submitted a considerable part of the 
teaching of Jesus to a special examination. In the 
following chapters we shall hear and see how the principles 
contained therein controlled his views of many subjects, and 
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dictated his conduct towards many classes of mankind and 
under many varied circumstances. But let us first pause a 
moment to look back, and ask ourselves whether we have 
discovered what the grand central thought of Jesus really 
was. Our object in doing so is not only to form a clear con- 
ception of the connection and imity of his teaching and the 
point upon which it converges, but still more to put ourselves 
into a position from which we can truly understand and 
justly estimate the line of conduct we shall see him pursue, 
and the judgments we shall hear him pronounce. If once 
we have grasped his leading thought we shall be able to 
explain his life as the infinitely varied practice which is but 
the many-sided expression of the simple and uniform theory. 

But is it possible to sum up in a few short words the 
spirit of his teaching,^ the new element he brought into life, 
the special thought that made his preaching a true gospel ? 

Undoubtedly it is. We have incidentally referred to this 
distinguishing conception more than once already. Jesus 
taught no new system of reHgious doctrine ; indeed, strictly 
speaking, he cannot be said to have laid down a single 
fresh article of doctrinal faith. Nor did he teach a new 
scheme of morals. He had, indeed, certain new moral con- 
ceptions, but he never worked them into a systematic whole. 
This total absence of anything like a formal system has come 
spontaneously to light in the preceding chapters. What Jesus 
really did was to give utterance to a new principle, to make 
a sublime discovery, which explains all his work and all his 
teaching, and furnishes the key to the mystery of his own 
religious genius. This new discovery, this great principle, 
may be described according to the side from which it is 
approached as ths worth of man or the love of Ood. 

The worth of man ! Man, as man, is called to and destined 
for the highest moral perfection and, as a consequence, the 

'^ See p. 192. 
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purest blessedness. Such was the inextinguishable faith of 
Jesus, his steadfast rule of conduct, his life's unalterable motto. 
And it was altogether new. In the Eoman empire the in- 
dividual was of no importance except as a part of the great 
whole, as a citizen of Borne. In Israel man had no rights, 
no hope, except as a member of the chosen race, a son of 
Abraham. But for Jesus, man as man had sacred and 
inalienable rights and a worth that nothing could transcend. 
And in the mind of Jesus, who brought all things straight 
into connection with God, this truth assumed the form: 
man is by nature God's own child, is capable of bearing God's 
image, and is the object of His infinite affection. The 
Supreme Power, before which man bows in adoration, which 
has traced its indelible law upon his heart, is a power of 
love ; and man's inmost nature is akin to it. Man is akin to 
God. God is our Father, This great, this glorious truth was 
discovered and proclaimed by Jesus, and its meaning for each 
one of us is, that to do and to be good is his true nature and 
his highest blessedness. It is because man is so truly great, 
that as a spiritual being he must trample down all that is mate- 
rial or push it altogether into the background, since it is too 
poor and worthless to be the object of his care. It was because 
each human being has such infinite significance that Jesus 
felt himself most strongly drawn towards the poor, the op- 
pressed, the despised of the world ; for they had only their 
humanity to Hve by, only their humanity to Uve for. That 
was their passport to his heart. The first beatitude that 
passed his lips refers to them. Pointing to them the Judge 
declares to the righteous, " "What ye have done to one of the 
least of these, my brothers, you have done to me ;" and of 
them Jesus said, making it the crowning work of his ministry, 
** The poor have the Gospel preached unto them."^ It was 
because the worth of majilies in nothing external, but simply 

^ Matthew xl 5. 
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in his being man and therefore the child of God, that Jesus 
laid such stress on humility and childlike simplicity. Worldly 
rank is so absolutely insignificant that no man should be 
puffed up by it. 

Jesus quickened in his hearers the sense of their own 
dignity as moral beings, and at the same time taught them 
respect for the humblest and least of their fellow-men. As a 
specimen of the way in which he made these twin results flow 
from his common principle, we may give the following sayings. 
We do not vouch for their having been uttered in the order in 
which they have come down to us, by Jesus himself ; but in 
their present form they are certainly knit together into a single 
whole by that one central conception. Jesus is speaking of 
" offences,*' that is to say, of all that tempts us to sin or im- 
belief, to faithlessness to the higher life and things invisible. 
He says : — 

** He who receives a little child like this in my name, 
receives me;^ but for him who offends one of these little 
ones, it were better that a millstone were hung about his 
neck and he were cast into the sea ! Woe to the world be- 
cause of offences ! For offences must needs come, yet woe to 
him by whom they come I If your hand or your foot offend 
you, cut it off and cast it from you I It is better to go into 
life maimed or crippled than to be cast into eternal fire with 
two hands or feet. And if your eye offend you, pluck it out 
and oast it fiTom you I It is better to go into life with one eye 
than to have two eyes and be cast into Gehenna. Beware of 
despising one of these httle ones I For I tell you that their 
guardian angels, as the flrst in rank, look upon the face of 
my Father in heaven at all times."* And then he speaks of 
the divine sympathy with these Httle ones under the sweet 
and touching imagery of that well-known parable : " What 

^ Matthew xviii 5 ; (Mark ix. 37 ; Luke ix. 48). 
» Luke xvU. 1, 2 ; Matthew xviii. 6-10 ; (Mark ix. 42-47). 
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think you ? If a man have a hundred sheep and one of them 
goes astray, does he not leave the ninety-nine on the moun- 
tains and go and seek the one that has strayed ? And if he 
should chance to find it, does he not rejoice more over that 
one than over the ninety-nine that never strayed ? Even so 
it is the steadfast will of your Father in heaven that not one 
of these Httle ones be lost.^ 

Such was the fountain of his deep and inexhaustible 
love of man. We have spoken already of his compassionate 
sympathy. We constantly read in the Gospels of his being 
stirred with intensest pity for the multitudes, because of their 
sad and weary pHght, as of sheep without a shepherd;' and 
we shall see that he turned with special zeal to '* the lost 
sheep of IsraeFs fold," to the notorious " sinners.'* Such 
was the impulse of his heart, which he could not disobey. 
So he called to him all who were " weary and heavy laden,** 
and promised " I will give you rest.** " Take my yoke upon 
you/* he said, '< and learn of me, for I am gentle and lowly 
of heart, and you shall £nd rest for your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden light.**' But we must clearly under- 
stand what this compassion was. The feeling that inspired 
Jesus with tenderness towards all men, however insignificant, 
however sinful, had not a touch of that lofty condescension 
which often passes for sympathy. It was a feeling of 
xmbounded reverence for their humanity. It was on the 
foundation of this respect that the temple of his love was 
reared. Even the most degraded human being was still an 
artistic masterpiece fashioned by the Great Artist, God. 
As such he must be handled tenderly and reverentially, even 
while the stains that marred his beauty were being cleansed. 

Do you ask how Jesus discovered this new truth of the 
worth of man and the love of God ? We must not suppose, 

^ Matth«iw xyiii 12 — 14 ; compare Luke zy. 3 — 7. 
' Matthew ix. 36 ; Mark vi 34. ' Matthew xi. 28—30. 
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on the strength of a few passages in the Gospels, that he as- 
cended from the known to the unknown, and arguing from 
certain phenomena in the world of nature and the world of 
man ^ reasoned out the lofty conclusion ! No syllogisms or 
inferences led him to his great result. No strained intel- 
lectual effort, no profound speculation or deep line of argu- 
ment brought him to this discovery. One of the latest 
writers of the New Testament attributes a saying to him 
which he never really uttered, but which, nevertheless, is an 
exact reflection of the truth: " My doctrine is not mine, 
but His that sent me. If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of this doctrine, whether it be of God or whether I 
speak of myself." ^ That is to say, Jesus had not invented 
the truth he preached ; he had neither worked it out by his 
own penetration nor woven it into a system by careful argu- 
ment. The truth had revealed itself to his heart, and all 
that he did was to reproduce as purely and faithfully as he 
could that which had forced itself upon him, so to speak, that 
which he had learned by his own experience. He produced 
nothing properly speaking. He simply translated, as best he 
could, the impressions and emotions he had received from 
the invisible world. Hence, too, the certainty and decision 
of his teaching. For he knew that he had something more 
and better to communicate than mere personal views or con- 
clusions reached by argument, more and better than mere 
changing fallible opinions. What he strove to impart to 
others was that moral truth which he had learned by the 
surest method — his own experience; those impressions he 
had received from God in his own inner life. For all the dis- 
coveries we make on intellectual or philosophic ground bear 
about them a more or less strongly marked character of un- 
certainty as the badge of their human origin. But we regard 
the questions of the moral life in a wholly different light; 

1 Matthew v. 45, viL 11, &c. * John vii 16, 17. 
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and rightly so. " For here it is not we who find out the newly- 
discovered truth, but it that finds us out ; and it bears about 
it such a mark of its divine origin that we know it will never 
have to be surrendered, but is a conquest gained for ever. It 
was in himself, therefore, and by turning to his own heart, 
that Jesus discovered who God is and what man is. By his 
own experience he had come to know that God is our Father, 
that He is love; for he had experienced the indescribably 
sweet and irresistible attraction — ^the unutterably blessed in- 
fluence of that sacred Power above us> which unfolds its will 
in the human heaort and conscience ; he had '' tasted and 
seen " that unreserved obedience to this will is the fullest 
life, the purest joy ; that communion with this God is peace to 
our souls ; that God himself is our highest good. And thus 
he had also come to know in himself the nature, the calling, 
the dignity, the destiny of man; and the unmeasurable 
treasure of his love, the singular strength of his sense of 
fellowship with others, his consciousness of brotherhood with 
all men, would not allow him to doubt one moment that what 
was true of him was true of all, no single one excepted. 
Hence the infinite esteem he endeavoured to impress upon 
everyone, for each individual man, as something higher than 
the world with all its treasures : ** What does it profit a man 
to gain the whole world if he lose his own soul, if he lose 
himseK? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his own 
soul ?" 1 

Now from this principle flow all those "new things" that 
Jesus brought forth from the treasure-chamber of his heart 
and offered to mankind. We shall have repeated occasion 
to note this. It was this principle in the strength of which 
he undertook the giant task of reforming the world; and 
it is a principle so exalted that to this day it has never 
received its due in the bosom of Christianity, and though it 

» Matthew xvi 26 ; (Mark viii. 36, 37 ; Luke ix. 25). 
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is still striving for supremacy as it has ever striven, yet it is 
only few that so much as comprehend it — few indeed that put 
it into practice ! 

With this gospel of the kingdom Jesus journeyed all through 
Galilee, in every town and every hamlet, preaching in the 
synagogues. Wherever he went he strove to heal the sick- 
ness of the soul, to bring the disheartened, the crushed, the 
sinful to themselves again, by making them feel the love of 
God. But this great task was far too much for the powers 
of a single man. *' The harvest indeed is great," he said to 
his disciples, "but the labourers are few. Pray, then, to 
the Lord of the harvest, that he may send labourers to gather 
itin."i 



Ohaptee XIV. 

THE FRIENDS OF JESUS. 

Matthew X. 1—14 ; Mark IX. 14—29 ; Luke VIIL 1—3, IX 51-62, 

XIV. 26-36. • 

YOU will remember that very soon after beginning his 
public work Jesus bad drawn certain associates round 
him."^ During his stay at Capernaum and his journeys through 
Galilee, others were from time to time moved by their own 
hearts or led by his invitation to join him permanently. This 
was but natural. In Capernaum and the other cities of Galilee 
there could not fail to be those whose interest was thoroughly 
roused by what they heard, who longed to enjoy the new 
teacher's instruction more continuously, and who therefore 
determined to accompany him wherever he went, some for 
a longer, some for a shorter period, until domestic cares or 

» Matthew iv. 23, ix. 36, 37, 38 ; (Luke x. 2). 
•Matthew viii 19—22, x. 37--39, xvu. 14-21 ^ Mark. iii. 13^19, 
vi. 7—13 ; Luke vi 12—16, ix. 1-6, 37—43 a. 

■ See pp. 162—164. 
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the occupations they had left recalled them, or nntil their 
zeal had cooled or, possibly, the new master's free style of 
thought and life had given them offence. And thus the 
number of his followers rose and fell. Indeed, tradition exag- 
gerates the number of his hearers to thousands in some 
cases.^ Those who constantly accompanied him, or at any 
rate proclaimed their intention of doing so, were called his 
disciples. 

There was nothing unusual in this. The ancient prophets 
were often supported by more or less numerous adherents, 
or at least associated one constant companion with their 
labours.^ In the days of Jesus the most celebrated scribes 
had their avowed adherents, and we have already spoken of 
the disciples of John.° We should therefore naturally expect 
to find a body of disciples gathering round Jesus. And 
from this general body he selected twelve special friends 
to be his constant companions. Whether he called them all 
at the same time, as Mark and Luke declare, or some at one 
time and some at another, as is far more likely, in any case 
they accompanied him on all his expeditions, and when pos- 
sible ate at the same table and slept under the same roof 
with him. To them accordingly we must first devote our 
attention. 

What made Jesus enter into such special relations with 
these twelve ? The field of his labours was so extended. He 
was not content simply to preach the kingdom of God to the 
multitudes, but must often turn to this or that individual 
man and strive to quicken his feeling of human dignity, his 
sense of God*s love. And because this work was so great and 
•varied he felt the pressing want of fellow-labourers. But he 
.could not have such helpers unless he trained them to the 

^ See pp. 189, 190, and Luke xiL 1. 
' Isaiah viiL 2, 16 ; Jeremiah xxxvi 4 ; compare Vol. III., chap, zii 

» See pp. 137, 138. 
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work himself, and this he could only do by keeping them 
constantly near him and under his influence, and so gradu- 
ally fitting them for their task by his teaching and example. 
We must be on our guard against misconceptions. The 
names of Master and Disciple naturally suggest regular 
instruction or the communication of a more or less elaborate 
set of doctrines ; but this idea is wholly misleading, for the 
Apostles afterwards show most unmistakably that they had 
never received any systematic teaching from Jesus. Indeed, he 
does not ever seem expressly to have communicated his special 
views on any doctrinal subject to them ; he merely taught them 
incidentally, as appropriate occasions offered themselves, or 
when he was directly questioned or pressed for instructions. 
Of course these Apostles heard more of his sayings and exhor- 
tations than anyone else did, and it is probably to their care 
that we owe most of what has been preserved in the Gospels. 
But the position they took up afterwards, especially their 
fidelity to Jewish forms of worship, proves conclusively that, 
strictly speaking, Jesus taught no doctrine at all. Doctrinal 
instruction was never a part of his preaching ; and he con- 
tented himself with proclaiming a few great principles, and 
leaving his hearers free in most respects to apply them to the 
outward forms of religion for themselves. What we have 
already^ said about Jesus as a teacher of the people applies 
equally well to his intercourse with his friends. His object 
was not to instruct them in the ordinary sense, but to 
educate them ; not to give them intellectual or doctrinal, but 
moral and religious guidance ; not to stamp certain articles 
of beUef upon their minds, but to exercise an influence upon 
their hearts and consciences ; not to implant anything in 
them, but to develope what was in them already. There is 
no trace in his teaching of such special rules of life as those 
given by John — a fact which sometimes scandalised the 

1 See p. 18a 
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pious Israelites. To use his own expression, he associated 
with his disciples as a bridegroom does with his groomsmen. 
He never made them fast, "or observed that they had neglected 
to wash their hands before taking food; nor did he evQn 
teach them a prayer ; so that when they felt the want of one 
they had to ask him for it.* From this perfect ease and 
freedom we may gather that the -Twelve themselves did not 
belong to the devout and cultivated circles of the day ; other- 
wise such conduct would have been little to their taste. 
They were simple men of the people, of healthy and vigorous 
spirit,' full of their own narrow and even coarse prejudices, 
but receptive and tractable enough on the whole, very 
susceptible to impressions, and full of zeaL 

If Jesus laid any special stress on the number twelve, it 
was probably with a reference to the number of the tribes of 
ancient Israel, which typified or foreshadowed the king- 
dom of God and the chosen people of the future.^ But the 
number is certainly so far accidental that if Jesus had not 
been able to find as many as twelve whom he thought suited 
for the task he would have been content with fewer ; and if, 
on the other hand, after choosing the Twelve he had met with 
others who seemed particularly well qualified, he would 
not have scrupled to increase the number. Luke tells us"^ 
that he called them Apostles (or ** those sent out "), but even 
if we substitute the Hebrew word that Jesus would have used 
for the Greek Apostle, the statement will still be incorrect. 
Long after the death of Jesus, when Paul rivalled or opposed 
the Twelve, and laid claim to the title of Apostle, or still 
later when the Apostolic doctrine or tradition began to be 
regarded as the standard of truth by which the disputes of 
the communities must be decided, then the title of Apostle 

1 Luke XL 1. 
' Matthew ziz. 28 ; (Luke xxiL 30) ; Kevelation xxi. 12, 14, 21 ; com- 
pare James i. 1 . ^ Luke vL 13. 
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was said to have originated with Jesus himseK; but during 
his lifetime the Twelve were simply called his disciples. 

The character, the position, and the occupation of most 
of these men are unknown to us. Besides the brothers Simon 
and Andrew, sons of Jona, and James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, all of whom were fishermen, we find Philip and 
Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, James the son of 
AlphsBus, and Lebbseus, Simon the Ganaanite or Zelot, and 
Judas of Karioth, a place in JudsBa. Of these, Simon is 
emphatically described as the first in the Jewish-Christian 
Gospel, as though he were the head of the Apostolic company. 
This agrees with the opinion prevalent in the Apostolic age, 
but is quite contrary to the intention of Jesus.^ We know 
this Simon as a man of a very lovable character, fiery in 
spirit, quick in feeling, hasty in word and deed, sometimes 
to the point of headlong rashness. He bore the surname 
Cephas, or **rock," which was translated into its Greek 
equivalent, Peter, when the Gospel was preached to the 
heathen world. He probably owed it to some accidental 
circumstance unknown to us. Our Gospels tell us that Jesus 
himself gave him this name ;^ but with all his admirable 
quaUties it was just in rocklike steadfastness of purpose that 
Simon was altogether wanting. He is sometimes more like 
a reed shaken by the wind than a rock, and we can hardly 
beUeve that Jesus was so completely mistaken in his estimate 
as to call biTYi a rock I There is far more probability in the 
tradition that Jesus gave the name of Boanerges, or ** sons 
of thunder," to James and John, in virtue of their impetuous 
and stormy force of character.® Amongst the Twelve them- 
selves, these three — ^to whom Andrew, Simon's brother, of 
whom we know nothing more, is sometimes added* — were 
again selected to enjoy the special confidence of their Master. 

* Compare Matthew xxiii. 6—12. • Compare Matthew xvi 18. 

» Mark iii. 17. * Mark i. 29, xiu. 3. 
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They always went with him, even when from the nature of 
the case a greater company was impossible. 

As regards the others, we have only to observe that 
Matthew is called ** the publican" in the first Gospel, through 
a confusion with Levi ; and that instead of LebbsBus, Thad- 
daeus appears in the second Gospel, and Judas, son of James, 
in the third Gospel and the Book of Acts. On this last point 
the tradition seems to have been uncertain, unless we are to 
account for the variation by supposing that one of the original 
Twelve was removed by an early death, or fell away from Jesus. 
The second Simon appears to have formerly belonged to the 
party of the Zelots,^ whence his surname. Finally, the last 
named of the Twelve, Judas Iscariot, is always spoken of as 
"the betrayer.'* We shall meet with him again in the his- 
tory of the death of Jesus. 

Whether Jesus was fortunate in his choice is a question 
which we shall discuss presently. Here we need only observe, 
that the remark already made with reference to the first four 
is equally applicable to the other eight ;* they must have 
known Jesus, and he must have singled them out and care- 
fully observed them before their calling. But on the side of 
Jesus the choice was still an act of faith in God ; an experi- 
ment or venture, the result of which he left in God's hands. 
This is the meaning of Luke's statement that Jesus went up 
a mountain one evening and spent the whole night in prayer 
to God, and when it was day called his disciples to him and 
chose twelve of them. We must further note that none of 
these men had the faintest suspicion at first that the master 
to whom they had attached themselves was to be the Messiah. 
They followed him at first simply as a prophet or teacher of 
the people, and after a time more especially because he had 
given such a powerful stimulus to their expectation of the 
kingdom of God. 

» See pp. 5-7. * See p. 162. 
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Meanwhile the Gospels tell us not only that Jesus trained 
the Twelve to become his fellow-workers, but also that he 
actually began to set them to the work On a certain day, we 
read, he called them to him and sent them out, two and two, 
to announce the approach of the kingdom of God, giving 
them power at the same time to cast out demons : — 

"Go to no heathen city, and enter no place in Samaria, 
but rather go to the lost sheep of the people of Israel. 

** Go forth and preach, saying, * The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand t ' Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. You have received without paying a price, 
give to others without asking payment. 

" Provide no money in your girdles, no wallet, no extra 
coat or sandals or stick; for the labourer is worth his 
maintenance. 

** And when you come to any city or village, enquire who 
is worthy of your choice, and remain with him until you 
leave the place. And when you enter his house give it your 
blessing ; and if the house be worthy, may the greeting of 
peace be fulfilled for it, but if not, let it return again to you. 
And wherever they will not receive you nor listen to your 
words, when you leave the house or city shake the unclean 
dust from off your feet as a witness against it t " 

Did Jesus really send out the Apostles thus ? On the 
whole, we are inclined to think he did ; though many diffi- 
culties are involved in the supposition, and it is very hard to 
come to any conclusion. Let us examine the question a little 
more closely. In the first place, Mark and Luke tell us that 
the Apostles actually did go about preaching repentance, 
that they cast out many devils, anointed many sick people with 
oil and restored them to health, and finally returned to Jesus 
with an account of all that they had done. Upon this, we are 
told, he took them aside to give them a little rest, for the 
people pressed upon them so incessantly that they had not 
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even time to take food. Bat we have every reason to suspect 
that this is pure invention. The first Gospel has not a 
word of it, probably because it was not mentioned by the 
oldest authorities. This is far more likely than that it was 
accidentally omitted. Matthew simply mentions that the 
Apostles were sent out on this mission, but he has never 
told us of their being chosen, nor does he ever say what 
they did on their journey, or when they returned to Jesus. 
It is possible that this is an instance of superior historical 
accuracy, and that the real course of things was this : — ^that 
the Twelve were summoned one at one time, another at 
another; that they were afterwards sent out by Jesus to 
preach, but accomplished little or nothing, and soon returned 
to the Master. But it is also possible that Matthew mentions 
the sending out, but not the return, because the Apostles 
were really commissioned by Jesus to preach to Israel, but . 
not during his own life, so that they could not return to him. 
Again, we should have said that the disciples were too 
wordly-minded and too little penetrated by their Master's 
spirit to be qualified for heralds of the kingdom of heaven. 
But, then, Jesus was always inclined to judge of others 
by himself, and so to think better of men than they really 
deserved as yet. Finally, Matthew puts a discourse into 
the mouth of Jesus on this occasion, the greater part of 
which can only have been deUvered during the last days 
of his life, when he foresaw that he must soon permanently 
hand over his life-task to his disciples.^ The case is 
somewhat difTerent with the verses already quoted. The 
genuineness of a part of them is as well established as 
that of any saying of Jesus whatever, for Paul himself refers 
to them.' But are these elaborate regulations as to the 
equipment of the Apostles quite appropriate to a journey of 
a few days' duration only ? Does that precept to shake off 

^ Matthew z. 5 b. — 42. ' 1 CorinthianB iz. 6 ff., espedaUy verses 14, 18. 
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the dust of the unfriendly city breathe the spirit of him who 
came not to destroy but to save ? And, above all, the pro- 
hibition to preach to anyone, except the /Jews, certainly owes 
its origin to a later Jewish- Christian editor, who looked upon 
the Messianic kingdom as the heritage of Israel alone. This 
prohibition is put first of all, as though it were the most 
important point; as if the very nature of the case did not 
require the first words of the exhortation to be, ** go forth 
and preach; " as if the great dispute of the ApostoUc times 
could have been present then to the mind of Jesus ; as if the 
disciples would have been likely to neglect their countrymen 
on this Uttle journey, and turn to heathens and Samaritans ; 
as if the ''lost" IsraeUte was not on almost the same 
level as the ''unclean" heathen and Samaritan; and as if 
Jesus himself would have drawn back had he chanced to meet 
a heathen or Samaritan upon his way ! 

But in spite of all this there is so much to be said in 
support of the Apostles really having been sent out by Jesus 
that we cannot give up the fact itseK. It might very 
naturally give rise to the name of Apostle, Jesus refers to it 
the evening before his death in a saying which has every 
appearance of being genuine.^ In the exhortation itself there 
are one or two points that are hardly expUcable as injunctions 
given to the disciples with a view to their labours after the 
death of Jesus. It may be noticed specially that the sym- 
bolical description of their work, healing the sick ip soul, 
waking the indifferent from the sleep of death, cleansing those 
tainted with the leprosy of sin, together with their preaching 
of repentance and of the near approach of the kingdom of 
heaven, all correspond very closely with the early work and 
teaching of Jesus himself. And finally the Master's need of 
fellow-workers was so great that we should almost have 
expected him to make some such experiment. 

^ Luke xxii. 35. 
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But in any case it was no more than an experiment, and 
one which did not prove encouraging. If the disciples really 
were sent out to preach by Jesus, their mission bore but little 
fruit and was not repeated. 

We have already^ said that the immediate followers of 
Jesus were not confined to the chosen Twelve. Even when 
we are told that he turned to his disciples we must generally 
understand the wider circle of followers, which rose and fell 
according to special circumstances. Of these disciples we 
know nothing ; but we cannot help thinking that some of 
them understood and applied, preserved and handed down 
their Master's principles, better than the Apostles themselves. 
If so, we may trace to their influence the freer movement 
which made itself felt, soon after the death of Jesus, amongst 
the communities that confessed his name.^ All we know is 
that wherever Jesus went he found friends. During his stay 
in Jerusalem, at the end of his life, we shall find examples 
in Joseph of Arimathea, Simon of Bethany, the man who 
received him at Jerusalem and the owner of the garden at 
Gethsemane. We have now to mention expressly and 
separately the women friends of Jesus. 

It seems that his preaching gained a ready hearing from 
the Jewish women, and made a deep impression on them. 
Women are generally more religious than men, and we are 
told by other authorities that the Jewish women specially 
favoured the Pharisaic movement on account of its strictness. 
It is scarcely surprising, then, that Jesus should have excited 
their interest so thoroughly that not a few of them ranged 
themselves amongst his hearers,^ and gave him frequent 
proofs of their reverential affection.® Accordingly, we find 
him accused, on his trial, " of drawing women and children 
away from the true religion." 

1 See pp. 186. » Matthew xiv. 21, xv. 38. 

' Matthew xix. 13, zxvi 7 ; Luke xi. 27, xxiiL 27. 
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It must have been exceedingly difficult, on every ground, 
for women to attach themselves to a popular teacher who 
was constantly travelling from place to place. Indeed, do- 
mestic or other special duties would make it simply impossible 
in the majority of cases. But in spite of all this, there were 
certain women who accompanied him on his last journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem to the Passover;^ and not only so, but 
even while he was still travelling about in Galilee there were 
some who attached themselves as closely as possible to the 
company of his disciples," to go with him on his journeys, 
and to enjoy his intercourse and his teaching. At the same 
time, they eagerly seized every occasion that presented itself 
of being of service to him. 

For although the wants of Jesus and his twelve friends and 
other companions were to a large extent suppUed by the 
liberal hospitality of the East, yet there must have been occa- 
sions upon which this hospitahty left ample room for a woman's 
help to be of the greatest value. Even the bare sustenance 
of the travellers may sometimes have depended on the re- 
sources of these women, for the disciples had of course given 
up for the time the occupations by which they earned their 
bread, and few of them had any fortune. This assistance 
seems all the more natural when we observe that one of the 
women was the wife of Zebedee, and the mother of James 
and John. Mark calls her Salome. Another was Mary, the 
mother of James the Less and Joses, so that if this James is 
the son of AlphsBus, which is not certain however, she, too, 
was the mother of an Apostle. The mention of these women 
furnishes a very valuable clue to the teacher's means of 
subsistence. 

Most of their names have of course been forgotten, but 
a few have been preserved in one way or another. The 

^ Matthew zxyii. 55 ; (Mark zv. 4] ; Luke xxiii. 49). 
« Luke yiii 1—3 ; compare Mark zv. 40, 41. 
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best known of them all is Mary, who is always mentioned 
before the rest, and is called Magdalene, after the place of 
her birth, to distinguish her from others of the same name. 
Luke also mentions Joanna, the wife of Chusa, Herod's 
steward, and Susanna. He beUeves that all these women 
had been cured of possession, or some other disease, by Jesus, 
who had cast out seven devils from Mary Magdalene. 
Perhaps, in accordance with the idea that more than one evil 
spirit might fix upon the same victim,^ this last trait signifies 
a high degree of nervous suffering. It is the same Evangelist 
who gives us the names of two other women who were 
amongst the friends of Jesus, and describes the following 
domestic scene :^ — 

On one of his journeys, Jesus came to a certain place in 
Galilee where a woman called Martha received him. This 
woman had a sister, Mary, living with her, and both of them 
were proud to receive their guest, and busied themselves most 
zealously to make everything go off well and entertain him 
pleasantly. But in the midst of their preparations, Mary 
came into the room in which Jesus was speaking — ^perhaps 
she came to fetch something, or to put things straight — and 
there she stayed listening to what he said until she forgot 
the meal she was preparing, forgot her sister, forgot every- 
thing, and sat down at his feet to listen. Of course it was 
not long before Martha missed her ; and at first she tried to 
manage without her, but she was so oppressed with all that 
there was to do, and so anxious about the meal she was getting 
ready, and wanted so much to consult her sister on this point 
and to get her to see after that, that at last she could bear 
it no longer ; and so she broke into the room, stood before 
Jesus, and, pointing to Ma>ry, cried with some excitement, 
** Rabbi ! how can you let my sister desert me and leave me 
all the work ? Tell her to come and help me." But Jesus 

' Matthew xii. 45 ; Mark v. 9. ' Luke x. 38-42. 
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judged far otherwise of Mary's conduct. He felt the kindness 
of the good woman of the house, but the involuntary homage 
of Mary's undivided thoughts pleased him far more. Mary 
had sought the kingdom of heaven before all, and that was 
why she had forgotten earthly things. And this was far 
better than even the kindest thought for his mere personal 
needs. <* Oh, Martha, Martha 1" he cried, shaming her with 
the gentle tones of his quiet and loving rebuke, ** how many 
things trouble and perplex your soul ! One thing is needful, 
and Mary has made the good choice from which she must 
not, cannot, be held back.'' 

We still possess a remarkable series of narratives which 
illustrate the unshrinking firmness and directness with which 
Jesus pressed upon his immediate followers that definite 
resolution to postpone all things to the kingdom of God 
which he had made himself and had prescribed to others. 
He was far from wishing to turn back anyone who desired to 
join him, but yet he did not accept all offers of assistance 
unconditionally. On the contrary, he met such offers with 
a solemn warning, and set forth his demands in the hardest 
possible form, that none might join him thoughtlessly and 
then repent their haste. 

For instance, once when he was on the point of crossing 
the lake, most likely when the wonderful impression made 
by his first appearance was still fresh, a scribe came to him 
and declared, ** Master I I will follow you wheresoever you 
go." Jesus did not repel him, but solemnly reminded him 
of what his offer meant. It meant the renunciation of all 
rest and ease, of all thoughts of a quiet, happy home ; it meant 
a life of weary wandering like that of the Master he would 
join. << Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man has not where to lay his head." 

Another time one of his disciples came to him and said. 
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** Master ! let me first go and bury my father." But Jesus 
refused: "Follow me," he said, "and leave it to the 
(spiritually) dead to bury their dead. As for you, you have 
weightier work to do, even to preach the kingdom of heaven." 

It was the need of "fellow-labourers for the harvest" 
that made Jesus utter such words. And so another time 
when someone said to him: "I will follow you. Rabbi! but 
let me first take leave of them at home," Jesus refused even 
this request. All former ties must be broken or they would 
hinder his followers in the task he laid upon them. " Whoso- 
ever puts his hand to the plough and then looks back is not 
fit to work for the kingdom of heaven." 

When we come to the journey to Jerusalem we shall 
meet with another similar event, but for the present these 
will suffice. It cannot be denied that the last two demands 
make a painful impression of unnatural hardness upon us. 
We cannot tell whether any special circumstances made 
these two men particularly likely to prove faithless to their 
good resolve if they delayed its execution or returned to bid 
their relatives farewell; but the events seem to place us at a 
period when the opposition to Jesus had already risen high, 
and decision was more necessary than ever. It is very im- 
portant to bear in mind that these sayings do not stand 
alone, but are simply special applications of a general rule 
laid down by Jesus. Once, when the eagerness to join him 
was more than usually strong, he said, "If anyone comes to 
me and does not hate father and mother, wife and children, 
brothers and sisters, and even his own life, he cannot be my 
disciple ! " It need hardly be said that the word " hate " 
should not be taken literally. Matthew has, " whosoever 
loves them more than me," but "hate" is certainly the 
original word. The Hebrew idiom is characterised both by 
poverty in its vocabulary and by great poetic force, and 
Jesus intentionally chose the strongest possible word to 
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express the definite choice and the definite victory in the 
contest between two irreconcilable dispositions. We must be 
ready, if need be, to shake ourselves entirely free from our 
nearest and dearest relatives, to break every tie that binds 
us to them without hesitation or reserve, and even to sacrifice 
the love they bare us, for the great purpose of our Uves. 

We shall see presently that Jesus himself had been com- 
pelled to satisfy this demand, had met and wrestled through 
this bitter necessity before he laid the claim upon others. He 
would have no half-hearted work. He demanded from others 
what he had given himself — unconditional self-consecration 
to the task imposed by God, to the hastening of God's king- 
dom. No difficulties must be feared, every hindrance must 
be swept away, extremest danger braved, and no sacrifice 
withheld ! And when the fidelity and steadfastness, the self- 
consecration and self-sacrifice, in a word the whole life of 
Jesus had been crowned by his death on the cross, the 
demand he made from his disciples was thrown into a form 
which he cannot possibly have used himself, but which per- 
fectly embodies his spirit : " No one can be my disciple who 
does not take up his cross and follow me." It is certain that 
Jesus never used the word " cross " in a sense which would 
have been wholly uninteUigible during his life, but it is quite 
natural that the manner of his death should have made the 
"cross" the consecrated symbol, not indeed of suffering in 
general, but of the suffering endured for the kingdom of God's 
sake, the painful aspects of the Christian's life-task, with all its 
toil and strife and sorrow. The form of the saying, then, is 
of later date, but the thought itself is certainly the thought 
of Jesus. 

Had he any right or any power to demand less from 

others than he had exacted of himself? It would have 

been an insult to them and treachery to the cause! *"A 

disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his 

Q 
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master. It is enough for the disciple to equal his teacher, 
and for the servant to equal his master."^ But then it 
was far better never to begin at all, than once having joined 
the teacher, to desert him. If the salt had lost its savour 
it was fit for nothing.* " Before you begin, reflect. Have 
you the moral strength which such a work demands ? Which 
one of you, if he had resolved to build a tower, would not 
first sit down calmly and calculate how much it would 
cost, and whether he had the means of carrying out so great 
a work ? Otherwise he might lay the foundation, and then 
discover, to his own confusion, that he could not finish the 
buildiug itself ; and all the passers by who saw it would laugh 
him to scorn and say, * This man began to build, but he soon 
had to stop !* Think, then, once more ! Are you able to resist 
and overcome the entreaties, the tears, the threats, the scorn, 
the opposition of the strong and influential, everything in 
short that would draw you aside from the kingdom of God ? 
If not, never enter upon the contest at all! Suppose a 
tributary prince revolts, and the king to whom he owes alle- 
giance advances with a great army to reduce him to obedi- 
ence, does he not calmly and fully dehberate with his advisers 
and generals to see whether, under all the circumstances, he, 
with his ten thousand men, has any chance of offering a 
successful resistance to an enemy twice as numerous ? And 
if he sees that his power is insufficient, he sends ambassadors, 
while the other is still far off, humbly to beg for terms of 
peace. Even so not one of you is fit to be my disciple unless 
he is ready to give up everything he has. Test yourselves, 
therefore, for much is involved in your choice." 

We shall understand these stringent demands much better 
when we remember the high significance which Jesus 
attached to the personal work and influence of his fellow- 
labourers. They were to be "the salt of the earth, the Ught 

^ Matthew x. 24, 25 a. * See p. 209. 
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of the world." He urged them to lay aside all care for 
temporal things, and to trust in God ; and declared that their 
final bliss would correspond to their lofty calling. All this 
explains his paradoxical saying:^ ** He who finds his (earthly) 
life shall lose his (true) life, but he who loses his life [for my 
sake, for the truth, for the kingdom of God] shall find it." Or, 
as it is elsewhere put,* " He who seeks to save his life shall 
lose it, but he who loses it shall save it." This was his own 
motto, the rule from which his own life never swerved, and 
by making the same demands of his disciples he shows his 
respect for them, and his constant effort to put them on the 
same footing as himself. He employed them, indeed, as 
messengers and interpreters to give his teaching the utmost 
possible pubHcity, and said, " There is nothing secret that 
shall not be revealed, and nothing hidden that shall not be 
disclosed. What I tell you in darkness declare in Hght ; 
what you hear in the ear proclaim on the housetops;"® 
he sought to rouse their courage by the anticipation of 
rewards in the kingdom of heaven, and declared, " Whoso- 
ever confesses me before men, him will I confess before my 
heavenly Father ; whosoever denies me before men, him will 
I deny before my Father;"* but he never lost sight of the 
essential equahty he desired to establish between himself and 
them, and expressly declared, " He who receives you, receives > 
me; and he who receives me, receives Him who sent me."* 

Many of these sayings were addressed in the first in- 
stance, if not exclusively, to the Twelve, and to them,, 
accordingly, our attention naturally returns. Did Jesus 
find his lofty hopes in them fulfilled? Had he cause to 
rejoice in the selection he had made, and the labour he had 

1 Matthew x. 39 ; (Luke ix. 24). 
* Mark viiL 35 ; (Matthew xvi. 25 ; Luke xvii. 33); 
» Matthew x. 26, 27 ; (Luke xii. 2, 3). 
* Matthew x. 32, 33 ; (Luke xii. 8, 9). * Matthew x. 40. 
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bestowed in training his twelve companions ? For the 
present we will leave the enigmatical character of Judas out 
of consideration ; but even then the question is hard to answer. 
The Twelve certainly remained true, even when hostility to 
their Master ran highest. It is their glory to have been faith- 
ful when many who had hailed the appearance of Jesus 
with acclamation dropped away from him.^ They sacrificed 
everything — relatives, employment, closest ties and dearest 
interests — to join themselves to him, and work with him for 
the kingdom of God.* This was much. But Jesus had 
built so many hopes upon them ! He had hoped that they 
would understand him and sympathise with him, that they 
would share his love and his zeal ; in a word, that they 
would, in the highest sense, live with him, and so recom- 
pense him for the loss of that love from his nearest relatives 
that he had been obhged to sacrifice.^ But it was not alone 
or chiefly of himself that he had thought. It was, far more, 
the cause for which he laboured — ^the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. And in his most exalted expectations he was 
constantly disappointed.^ It is true that he had often cause 
to rejoice. His gospel of the kingdom, which scribes and 
Pharisees could not receive, found its way to simple souls ; 
and once he poured out the joy of his heart in the cry of 
praise — ** I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast revealed these things to Uttle children, though 
they be hidden from the wise and prudent. Even so. Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight;"* and though we must 
not confine the appHcation of these words to the Twelve alone, 
far less must we exclude them from it. But on the other 
hand, he was often grievously disappointed in them. 

^ Luke Yxji. 28. 
» Matthew xix. 27 ; (Mark x. 28; Luke xviiL 28). 
» Matthew xii. 48—60 ; (Mark iu. 33—35 ; Luke vui. 21) ; Matthew 
..xix. 29; (Mark x. 29, :iO ; Luke xviii. 29, 30). 

* Compare pp. 164, 186, 236. * Matthew xi 25, 26 ; (Luke x. 21). 
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It is true that we must be on our guard in this matter as 
we read some of the stories in the Gospels ; for the writers 
sometimes seem purposely to place the Twelve— the Apostles 
of the Jews — in an unfavourable light. But the narratives are 
too consistent and too numerous to leave room for any serious 
doubt. More than once the Twelve offended their Master by 
their petty ambition and self-assertion, as they quarrelled 
about which was the greatest. Again and again he had to 
rebuke their pride, and his exhortations to humility and 
ministering love, the only true greatness, seemed to make but 
little impression on them.^ The one sought to take rank before 
the other ,^ and selfish and interested motives were by no means 
strange to them. No wonder, then, that they often showed their 
inability to comprehend their Master's teaching and principles. 
We are constantly told that they did not understand him, 
and he himself sometimes complains of their obtuseness.^ 
The religious prejudices of their people were too deeply in- 
grained in them to be expelled by their Master's preaching 
of a spiritual kingdom ; and to the very last they dreamed of 
a king arrayed in outward splendour, and of posts of wealth 
and honour for themselves. Their ideas remained incurably 
material in spite of every warning.* On one occasion they 
displeased Jesus greatly by trying to send away some little 
children that had been brought to him. There could not have 
been a clearer proof of how little they understood his spirit.* 
Another striking instance of this want of sympathy is re- 
corded in a story which accurately depicts the disposition of 
the disciples, though its historical truth is by no means above 
suspicion. It runs as follows : — 

Jesus had set out on his journey to Jerusalem. He in- 

^ Matthew xviii. 1 ; Mark ix. 34 ; Luke ix. 46, xxi. 24. 

* Matthew xx. 20—28 (Mark x. 35-46). 

» Mark iv. 13, vi. 52, vii 17, 18, ix. 6, 10, 32, x. 38. 

* Matthew xvi. 22, 23, xx. 26-23 ; (Mark viii. 32, 33, x. 35- 40). 

« See p. 223. 
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tended to take the shortest way, which led through Samaria, 
and had sent on some of his disciples to the first village over 
the border to secure hospitality for the band of thirteen men. 
But the Samaritans refused to receive him because he was on 
a journey to a feast at the City of the Temple, and they 
beheved that Gerizim was the only place at which lawful 
worship could be offered. At this insult the sons of Zebedee 
burst into indignant wrath. **Lord! " said they, " shall we 
not call down fire from heaven to consume these wretches ?" 
The example of EHjah^ was evidently before their minds. 
But Jesus turned round and rebuked them. Did they not 
know that, as his disciples, they must breathe a very 
different spirit from that of the great prophet of the ancient 
covenant ; not the stern spirit of wrath and vengeance, but 
the gentle spirit of redeeming, reconciling love ? So the 
travellers went, at the command of Jesus, to another village. 

From the last period of Jesus' life in Galilee, we have 
another story which should be mentioned here, for both in its 
original and its present form it was intended to show the 
slender capacity of the disciples. Let us Hsten to it : — 

Once on a time Jesus lefb his disciples alone for a httle 
while, and when he returned, he found them surrounded 
by a crowd of people, and hard pressed by certaia scribes. 
When he asked what it meant, one of the crowd cried out, 
'* Master ! I brought my son here because he has a devil that 
makes him dumb ; and when it seizes him he has fearful 
convulsions and foams at the mouth and gnashes his teeth, 
and then falls down motionless. And I asked your disciples 
to cast out the devil, but they could not." When Jesus heard 
of the feebleness of his fellow-workers his patience for a 
moment gave^way, and he cried, " ! faithless and perverse 
generation ! How long shall I be with you ? How long shall 
I bear you ? Bring him here to me ! *' But hardly had the 

1 2 Kings i 10—12 ; compare Vol. III., chap. xi. 
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boy been brought to Jesus when he had another fit, and fell 
in convulsions to the ground, writhing and foaming at the 
mouth. " How long has he suffered thus?" said Jesus to the 
father. " Since infancy," was the reply; ** and the wonder 
is that he is still alive, for the devil has many a time hurled 
him into fire or water to kill him. But for pity's sake help 
us if you can I " " If I can ? " repeated Jesus. " Everything 
is possible to him who has faith." Then the father cried from 
the bottom of his heart, **I believe it. But my faith is 
weak. Help me I " And Jesus, seeing how the people kept 
running to the place, turned to the boy and said, " Deaf and 
dumb spirit I I command you to come out of him and return 
to him no more ! " A shriek and a convulsion followed the 
command ; and then the child lay so still that most of the 
bystanders thought him dead. But Jesus took him by the 
hand and raised him ; and he stood up restored. A few 
moments afterwards, when the Master had retired to the 
house, his disciples asked him privately, "Why could not we 
drive it out ? " And he repHed, ** This kind of devil cannot 
be expelled except by prayer and fasting." 

Matthew says that the boy was moon-struck, that is to say, 
that he had regular attacks when the moon was waxing. Luke 
makes him an only child. In other respects Mark is the 
fullest. Several objections might be urged against the story 
in its completest form, but they are less applicable to the 
shorter and simpler narratives of the first and third Gospels. 
To take the last words of the story, for instance, how could 
Jesus enjoin those fasts which he never observed himself, and 
from which he publicly released his disciples ? ^ How could the 
boy hear what Jesus said, and shriek, if he was deaf and dumb ? 
But we lay no stress on these and other such points, for the 
original and historical elements of the story may probably still 
be detected. To say nothing of the great accuracy with which 

^ Matthew ix. 15 ; (Mark iL 19 ; Luke v. 34). 
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the symptoms are described, we may note that it is very pro- 
bable that when the disciples, perhaps at the command or sug- 
gestion of Jesus himself, attempted to imitate him in curing 
demoniacs, they sometimes succeeded, but were sometimes 
put to shame. Now the record of such a failure is the chief 
object of this story, and it shows us that this practice of casting 
out devils, though undertaken in all sympathy and love for 
the sufferers, was always a very delicate affair.^ A failure, 
such as might well occur, threw the exorcist into a very 
critical position. But it is especially noteworthy that the 
disciples of Jesus did not even approach their Master's 
power. They fell far short of him, because they lacked that 
true self-reliance which is needed for success in anything.* 
For though they may have had enough of the self-con- 
fidence which often passes for true self-reliance, they had far 
too little of the real trust in themselves, which would urge 
them to pray, and would be strengthened in its turn by 
prayer, which is religious in its very nature, and coincides with 
trust in Grod. It was therefore with a correct instinct that an 
undoubtedly genuine saying of Jesus, ^<he who has faith can 
do all things," was taken up into the story ; and this saying, 
together with the reproach that escaped the Master in a 
moment of impatience, constitutes another thoroughly his- 
torical feature of the narrative. To the power of faith nothing 
is impossible ! Such was indeed the motto of Jesus ; and 
Matthew therefore very appropriately makes him explain the 
failure of his disciples by the words, ** It comes of your want 
of faith. For I tell you, if you had faith like a grain of 
mustard seefd " — small as yet, but full of life and power even 
now — "you might say to this mountain, * Depart hence,* 
and it would go I and nothing would be impossible to you.** 
A faith that " can remove mountains" of difficulty, that 
can accompHsh not only what seems impossible, but what 

> See pp. 172, 173. » See pp. 172, 17a 
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would really be utterly impossible without it, such a faith is 
spoken of elsewhere as well as here.^ On another occasion, 
when the Twelve asked him to ** increase their faith," Jesus 
is said to have answered in almost the same words : " K you 
had faith like a grain of mustard seed, you might say to this 
mulberry tree, * Be thou plucked up and planted in the sea,* 
and it would obey you." It seems, then, that Jesus used this 
metaphor on more than one occasion.^ 

In a word, the story gives us a faithful picture of the defi- 
ciencies of the disciples, or rather of their marked inferiority 
to their Master. And this leads us to a general remark. 
Inasmuch as the Twelve were always with Jesus, we involun- 
tarily make use of them to enable us to form a comparative 
estimate of the character of Jesus himself And indeed they 
actually furnish the best basis for such an estimate we have. 
Begarded from this point of view, the disciples constantly 
display so marked an inferiority, hardly admitting of any 
comparison at all, that we may safely say their lives and 
characters do more than anyone or anything else to bring 
the greatness of Jesus into the full Hght. To excel amongst 
mean or commonplace companions is nothing; but these 
disciples were men of anything but ordinary virtue. They 
were the picked men of their time, and in many respects were 
truly noble. What could exalt Jesus more than a comparison 
which shows how far he stood above even such men as these ? 
If the Apostles make an unfavourable impression upon us, 
we must ascribe it to the fact that we always see them close 
by Jesus. Otherwise we should probably let many of their 
failings pass unnoticed; but as it is, they contrast too sharply 
with his exalted excellence. It is with no want of respect for 
them that we say: Their smallmindedness and his great 

> 1 CorinthiaiiB xirL 2 ; compare Psalm xlvi. 2. 
* Matthew xxi. 21, 22 ; Mark xi. 22—24 ; Luke xviL 5, 6. Compare 
Mark xvi. 17, 18 ; Matthew xiv. SL 
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nobility of soul, their narrow prejudices and his striking ori- 
ginality and unconditional fidelity to truth, their material 
expectations and his deep and spiritual conception of the 
kingdom of God, their self-seeking impulses and his unwearied 
steadfastness in self-denial and self-sacrifice, their weakness 
and his moral strength, their faithlessnsss and his mountain- 
moving faiths stand in such sharp contrast to each other that 
our wondering reverence for him rises each moment. 

From this account of the friends of Jesus it must be 
evident that he, with all his longing to impart himself to 
others and find support in their sympathy, must have felt a 
grievous want more than once in the course of his public 
ministry ; a feeling that he was not understood by anyone, 
that he stood in a certain sense alone. This fate, indeed, he 
shared with other exceptionally great men, who have been 
raised by their very loftiness of spirit far above those around 
them, and have longed in vain for attachments worthy of 
their great hearts, and full communion with others in their 
highest life. It was only to God that Jesus could pour out 
all his soul without fear of being painfully checked. Once 
in the Gospel we catch the echo of a sad assertion that his 
heavenly Father alone understood him, that no one knew him 
except God; but the doctrinal speculations of later times 
have misunderstood the saying, disguised it almost past 
recognition, and turned it inlo a piece of self-exaltation of 
which Jesus could not possibly have been guilty.^ 

In yet another respect Jesus stood almost alone. He had 
not sought for personal friends so much as for fellow- workers ; 
for such he rightly judged were indispensable to the fulfil- 
ment of his giant task. And in this hope also he found 
himself, at least for the moment, disappointed. But still he 
judged of others by himself, and never doubted that they 
might become like him ; however far from him they stood as 

» Matthew xi. 27 ; (Luke x. 22.) 
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* 

yet, still he trusted that they would at last be strong enough^ 
for tasks for which they were not fit as yet. He seems 
also to have foreseen the possibility that was afterwards 
realised and for which he must have hoped — ^the possibility 
that others might excel the Twelve in influence and zeal for 
the kingdom of God, and so take rank above them.* 

Meanwhile he sought and found in God strength to pursue 
his way. In Him Jesus was never disappointed. Whatever 
demands were made on him, communion with his Father, 
and His all-sufficient strength, enabled him to accomplish 
his task even though he stood alone. 

Was not this true greatness ? 



Chapter XV. 

JESUS THE FRIEND OF SINNERS. 

Matthew VIII. 1-4, IX. 1—13 ; Luke VII. 36—50, XV. 8-10. » 

«T>EHOLD my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved 
J-' in whom my soul has pleasure! I will lay my 
spirit on him, and he shall proclaim righteousness to the 
heathen. He shall not contend nor cry out, and no one shall 
hear his voice in the street. A bruised reed shall he not 
break, a smoking flax-wick shaU he not quench, .... till he 
has made righteousness to triumph. And on his name shall 
the heathen hope." In some such words had the second Isaiah, 
five centuries before our era, described the servant of Yahweh, 
who should restore Israel and be the light of the nations ; * 
and Matthew cites the words as finding their fulfilment in 
Jesus, especially in his unassuming manner and his scru- 

^ Matthew xix. 28 ; (Luke xxii. 30). 
» Matthew xix. 30, xx. 23 ; (Mark x. 31, 40). 

» Mark i. 40-ii. 17 ; Luke v. 12—32. 
* Isaiah xlii. 1—4. See VoL IV., chap. x. 
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pulous avoidance of any kind of ostentation.^ In this 
beautiful and faithful description there is one point which 
marks with wonderful delicacy the conduct of Jesus to the 
sinners amongst his people. The bruised reed he does not 
break : when he meets the wretched and downcast, over- 
powered by his sense of guilt and helplessness, he does not 
take away his last hope of dehverance by stem rebukes and 
severe demands, but he devotes his whole powers to the 
task of raising him up again, supporting him with a gentle 
hand, and helping him to regain his moral strength. If 
the lamp-wick still smokes he quenches it not: when he 
meets those in whom a spark of life still glows, though the 
contempt of all the virtuous and pious threatens to extinguish 
it for ever, he does not give them over to despair and ruin by 
his haughty bearing, but draws them to him with a tender- 
ness and gentle pity the like of which were never seen, 
cherishes the Hving spark, and kindles it into a steady flame. 

A few of the narratives contained in our Gospels will 
suffice to show the simple truth of this account of Jesus ; 
and at the same time they will illustrate the manner in which 
he flrst took up his task as the herald of the kingdom of 
God. 

To avoid any misunderstanding we must first explain 
exactly who are meant by " sinners.'* Nothing is more com- 
mon than to say that all men are sinners ; but neither could 
anything be more opposed to the language of the Gospels. 
In them the word must always be understood as having its 
full and original meaning, and applying only to a special 
set of men. Paul was the first to apply it to all mankind 
before the time of Christ, and to all who had not believed in 
him afterwards.* And hence arose the more general appli- 
cation of the term with which we are familiar. Here we 
may note in passing the very remarkable fact that Paul has 

' Matthew xii 17—21. • Romans iii. 9 ff., v. 8, 12 ff. 
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exercised a far more powerful influence upon the doctrines 
and beliefs of Christians than Jesns himself. Jesus never 
dreamt of putting all mankind on the same level, and he 
certainly drew the distinction, sanctioned by daUy experience, 
between the good and the bad, between righteous men and 
sinners.^ 

The word " sinners," when used in the Gospels, refers in 
the first instance to a distinctly defined class of persons, 
those, namely, who had been expelled from the synagogue. 
We know that every synagogue had its ruler and its elders. 
These officers, in their corporate capacity, had certain powers 
for maintaining church discipline and pronouncing legal 
judgments. They sometimes inflicted corporal punish- 
ments,^ and sometimes excommunicated those who had been 
guilty of any grievous trespass against patriotism, religion, 
or morality .'^ Those against whom this sentence was passed 
were not allowed to enter the synagogue, and it is to them 
in the first instance that the word <^ sinner" is apphed. 
**A woman who was a sinner" generally means a prostitute. 

Th& most notorious members of the class were the ** pub- 
licans," or officials, of whatever rank, appointed by the Eoman 
knights who were responsible for the taxes. Companies of 
these knights held contracts with the Eoman government, 
generally lasting over five years, by which they engaged to 
pay the state a fixed sum on account of the import and export 
duties and other taxes of the provinces, which imposts they 
then levied on their own account, often stooping to the most 
shameful means of making their bargain profitable. Of 
course all their subordinates and accomplices in this system 
of knavery and extortion caught at a share in the proceeds. 
These officials, then, were regarded as thieves and robbers, 

> Matthew v. 45, ix. 13 ; Luke vi 82—34, xv. 7. 

'^ Matthew x. 17, xxiii. 34 ; 2 Corinthians xi 24. 

' John ix. 22, xii. 42, xvi. 2. 
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and not only so, but as traitors to their country wlio took 
sides with the Eoman oppressor for the vilest purposes of 
selfishness and avarice. And inasmuch as it appeared to 
many unlawful to pay tribute to any but Israel's true and 
only Lord, ^ the pubhcans who collected the Eoman tribute 
were considered impious as well as traitorous. No wonder, 
then, that they were despised and hated, cast out of the syna- 
gogue, and denounced as infamous. Their evidence against 
other Jews was not accepted by the judge, their last will and 
testament was void, and their till was cursed so that no one 
might change money at it. 

Publicans and all other ** sinners " were ranked with the 
heathen,^ were excluded from civil and ecclesiastical commu- 
nion with the Jews, and were cut off from the rights and 
privileges of the chosen people of the Lord. Even the 
richest of them were shut out from all rehgious and respect- 
able circles, and were shunned as " unclean" — a fearftd 
word at the time of Jesus, for the idea of (Levitical) "clean- 
ness" completely dominated Jewish society. The publicans, 
on their side, avenged themselves by ever increasing extor- 
tion, consoled themselves with each other's society, and 
too often sought relief in lives of abandoned viciousness.' 
Many of them sank so deep that at last they even despised 
themselves, and seemed in all eyes, even in their own, to be 
lost for ever. 

Now these men Jesus drew to him. Nay more, he re- 
garded it as his special mission to restore his lost and sinful 
countrymen. He declared expressly and repeatedly, ** The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save the lost ; *'* his mis- 
sion was in the first place directed to these "lost sheep of 

^ Matthew xxiL 15 ff. See p. 113. 

* Compare Matthew v. 46, 47, with Luke vi. 32—34. See also Matthew 
xviii. 17, xxvi 45 ; Galatians ii 15. 

• Matthew xxi. 31, 32 ; Luke viL 34, xviii. 11, xix. &. See p. 135. 

^ Matthew xviii 11 ; Luke xix. 10. 
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the house of Israel."^ But we must observe that this ex- 
pression does not refer exclusively to the publicans and those 
who had been sentenced by the church. It includes all 
the outcasts from Jewish society, all those classes known in 
the Talmud as "the peoples of the land," who from igno- 
rance or carelessness had transgressed the laws of ceremonial 
purity, whether by associating with heathens (who were very 
numerous in Galilee) or in any other way. These people 
had sunk below the average cultivation and (legal) piety, had 
perhaps seldom or never seen the glories of the temple, and 
had certainly never been duly instructed in the Jewish 
doctrines, or if they had, had never understood them. There 
were amongst them some who were capable of better things, 
and who eagerly longed for salvation, but in the general 
opinion they were hardly, if at all, distinguished from the 
sinners. They were all alike unclean. The teachers of the 
Law never troubled themselves about them. They thought it 
beneath their dignity to descend to such a level, and did not 
even try to make them understand the Law and Prophets. 
Their condemnation was summed up in the words, " This 
people that knows not the Law is cursed ! "^ 

Such were the men to whom Jesus more especially turned. 
Possibly his thoughts had been directed to them even when he 
was still in his father's house ; for though he would not often 
come across them in Nazareth, since they were mostly to be 
found in the larger cities where the life and activity of Galilee 
was centred, yet his sympathy would be roused by the un- 
disguised aversion with which he heard them mentioned, 
and his heart would tell him that this deep chasm, yawning 
between the unclean ones on the one hand, and the chosen 
heritage of the Lord, the hallowed Israel, on the other hand, 
must be filled up. "While with John, he had been struck by 
the eagerness with which some of these outcasts received the 

» Matthew x. 6, xv. 24. * John viL 49. 
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preaching of the kingdom.^ And when he himself hegan his 
work he felt impelled to rescue them, in the firm conviction 
that by so doing he would be removing one of the greatest 
obstacles to the coming of the kingdom of God. " I am 
come, not to call the righteous, but the sinners to enter 
into the kingdom of God." Though everyone else gave 
them up, though they despaired even of themselves, yet he 
never despaired of them. He would raise the bruised reed, 
and blow upon the smoking flax- wick I 

When Jesus was at Capernaum his favourite walk was 
by the shore of the lake. As he went out of the town in 
this direction he had to pass the customs-house.* And thus 
it happened that once, when he was returning home, towards 
dinner-time, he saw one of the tax-gatherers sitting in front 
of the building, and said to him, " Come home with me I" 
The man whom he addressed was called Levi, son of AlphsBus, 
and he rose at once and followed him to his house. Jesus 
had probably noticed before how eagerly this man had listened 
to his addresses and parables, though always staying at a 
respectful distance, and with his fine knowledge of human 
nature he now read in the publican's eye the wish that he 
dared not utter, the wish that this invitation anticipated and 
satisfied. But now the ice was broken ; and when Levi lay 
at table with Jesus some of his fellow tax-gatherers and 
other sinners came to seek the Master's society. Their 
courage and their trust were rewarded. Jesus appHed the 
laws of Eastern hospitality to them too, and received them at 
bis table. This was a decisive step that could not fail to 
excite both surprise and indignation. Some of the Phari- 
saic scribes, too, had observed him, and, seeing what had 
happened, they expressed their horror to Hs disciples: 
" "Why, he is eating with sinners and publicans ! " But 

' See pp. 136, 144, 145. • See p. 169. 
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Jesus heard them and replied, " It is not the healthy, but the 
sick that need the physician. I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners." 

We may note in passing that the first Evangelist misunder- 
stands the words addressed by Jesus to the publican, and 
supposes them to be a call to the Apostolic office. He there- 
fore substitutes the name of Matthew for that of Levi, and 
accordingly describes Matthew as " the publican " when 
enumerating the Apostles.^ It is in reality very unlikely that 
Levi and Matthew are the same man, or that one of the 
Twelve was a tax-gatherer. Luke makes another mistake, 
and represents the meal as taking place at the house of Levi 
instead of that of Jesus. It is of far more consequence, 
however, that we should note the style of intercourse with 
these people which Jesus cultivated. He invited them to 
come to him, for they were so much accustomed to be con- 
temptuously repelled by everyone, that they would never 
have dared of their own accord to approach one who pro- 
claimed himself a prophet. Unless he had been the first to 
stretch out his hand, no relations between himself and such 
people as these could ever have been established. Hardly 
had he made the first step, however, before numbers of them 
pressed to him. The most extraordinary thing of all was 
that he ate with them. This was trampling at once upon 
the customs of religion and the rules of decency ; for to 
join anyone at table was a kind of formal avowal of friend- 
ship, and established a permanent connection between the 
parties.* Such an action, therefore, would by its very nature 
be repeated, and the fair fame of Jesus himself soon began 
to suffer in some quarters from his constant intercourse with 
such a class of men.' And we must remember that, in thus 
associating with the unclean, he not only broke with all 

> Matthew x. 3. ' Compare 1 Corinthians y. 11 ; Galatians H 12. 

• Luke vil 34, X7. 1, 2. 
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national, social, and religions prejudices, but must have 
encountered much in the language, the manners, and the 
persons of these sinners that shocked his refined perceptions. 
It must have required a great effort from him, as from others, 
not to transfer to the trespasser the great loathing which he 
felt for the trespass, and never to lose sight even in the 
sinner of the brother man whom he could respect and love. 
Why did he make the effort, then ? Why did he seek the 
society of these men and treat them as his friends ? Simply 
because his heart impelled him to it. He felt that his first 
step must be to raise them up by quickening their sense of 
their own worth, and restoring them to seK-respect. And he 
could only do this by showing them that he at least did not 
think them too bad, too hopeless to be associated with as 
friends. Not that he had deHberately argued out this line 
of conduct, but his fine perception lead him to it instinctively. 
Indeed, to gain any influence over such outcasts he must 
treat them with still more frank and cordial friendship than 
he displayed to others. If he had only shown them a loffcy 
condescension he could not possibly have healed them. 

And he had to heal them. He regarded and treated them 
as sick men. It was a characteristic saying of his, in which he 
defended his strange conduct, and openly declared that it was 
no accident that found him in such company, that he did not 
intend to shun it in future, but that he bore a special com- 
mission to call the sinners into the kingdom of God, and 
had not come for the sake of the healthy or righteous. We 
must not press the saying too hard, and ask whether there is 
or ever was a man who could really be called altogether sound 
or righteous ; for in comparison with these sinners, the por- 
tion of the people that was strictly faithful to the Lord and 
to his Law and temple, might fairly be called devout and 
virtuous, and so not sick.^ 

1 Compare, for example, Matthew six. 17 b— 20. 
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This metaphor of the physician and his patients, which 
Jesus applied to himself and the sinners, gave rise to many 
emblematic representations. Indeed, it readily lent itself to 
every kind of elaboration ; and we find a typical counterpart 
to the very story in which it is embedded, just before it. 
Here "the rescue of the pubhcan" is simply altered into 
** the healing of the leper #" But it may be said once for all 
that these symboHcal sketches do not refer to special definite 
occurrences. From the nature of the case they are generally 
types or specimens. And, indeed, many of the ordinary 
narratives of the Gospels, that of the invitation to Levi 
amongst them, must themselves be taken as mere specimens 
of the line of conduct or the experiences of Jesus, 

But to return to the emblematic story of the leper ! Once, 
we are told, a leper came to Jesus, bowed down in reverence 
to the earth and cried, '*Lord! if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean." Jesus was deeply moved, stretched out his hand 
and touched him, saying, *' I will. Be clean ! " And im- 
mediately the hideous disease left him, and he was clean. 
Upon this Jesus dismissed him saying, " Tell it to no one, 
but go to Jerusalem, show yourself to the officiating priest, 
and make the sacrifice ordained in the Law."^ 

How are we to interpret these last words ? Do they mean 
that Jesus forbade the publican to parade the fact of his con- 
version, and told him if possible to restore, according to the 
Law,^ anything he had exacted by deceit or extortion ? Or 
did the Evangelists add the words because they accepted the 
story literally ? However this may be, they certainly did 
understand the story literally, and consequently fell into 
exaggerations such as that the man was "full of leprosy" 
(Luke), or contradictions such as that "great multitudes 
followed him, and Jesus said, ' Tell it to no one' " 

* Leviticus xiii., xiy. 
* Compare Luke xix. 8, with Exodus xzii. 1, 4 ; KmnberB v. 6, 7. 
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(Matthew)/ or pointless glosses such as that ^* the man pro- 
claimed it everywhere, so that all men came to Jesus and he 
was obhged to withdraw into a desert place" (Matthew and 
Luke). But the broad lines of the original symbolic sketch may 
still be traced. In the first place, the special disease is care- 
fully chosen. The sinners were as unclean, were as anxiously 
avoided, were considered as incurable as the lepers themselves. 
And again, the longing to be cleansed^ and a reverential 
trust in Jesus were indispensable to the salvation of these 
outcasts. And yet again — most striking and important of 
all — Jesus touches the leper. Such an unheard of, almost 
incredible act is a noble symbol of the actual facts, a beau- 
tiful indication of that fine perception and deHcate sympathy 
which made Jesus the friend of sinners, which made him seek 
rather than shun the friendly relations of familiar intercourse 
iwith them. So only can the lost be saved ! 

We will take another illustration of the friendship shown 
:by Jesus to sinners. And here, again, we find two pictures, 
one conveyed in the ordinary and the other in the emblematic 
style of narrative. This time we shall let the copy precede 
the origmal. 

Jesus had just returned to Capernaum after a short absence ; 
and no sooner was it known that he was there than all the 
city went out to hear him, till the very door of his house was 
thronged all round* Then there came four men carrying a 
mattress, upon which lay a man struck with paralysis. He 
wanted to come to Jesus 9iid be healed, but it was impossible 
to get near him. What was to be done ? They were deter- 
mined not to go back disappointed, so they hoisted the bed 
with the sick man in it to the roof, broke up the tiles, and 
.carefully lowered the sufferer at the very feet of Jesus. The 
blaster was struck by such an earnest desire for help and 

' Compare John ▼. 6. 
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I 

such great confidence in his power, in a word, by such faith, 
and said to the man, ** My son, be of good cheer. Your sins 
are forgiven." Now there happened at the moment to be 
certain scribes sitting by Jesus and conversing with him 
about the kingdom of God. His words shocked them greatly, 
and they thought "What blasphemy! Who can forgive 
sins except God alone ?" But Jesus saw what they felt, and 
said, " Why do you think evil in your hearts ? Is it easier 
to say, * Your sins are forgiven' or * Stand up and walk* ? 
That you may know then that the Son of man has power upon 
earth to forgive sins" — ^here he turned suddenly to the sick 
man. — "Stand up, take up your bed and return to your 
home !" And behold ! the man stood up, and went home in 
the sight of them all ; and they were all amazed and praised 
God, saying, " We have never seen the like." 

We have given this story in its fullest form, as it appears 
in Mark and Luke. The symbolical interpretation is de- 
manded by the existence of a corresponding narrative in the 
fourth Gospel,^ by details in the picture which do not admit 
of a Hteral interpretation, and, above all, by the fact that if 
interpreted Hterally it exhibits an inexpHcable confusion of 
spiritual and material elements. What would be the sense of 
trying to cheer the sick man by promising that, on the strength 
of his great desire to be cured of paralysis, his sins should be 
forgiven I Again, the question addressed to the scribes appears 
to compare two things together, which are absolutely inca- 
pable of comparison, inasmuch as they have nothing whatever 
to do with each other, viz., peace with God, and the use of one* s 
Umbs. Nor did it by any means follow that one who could 
restore a sick man to health had an undeniable right to as- 
sure him that his sins were forgiven, for a miracle might be 
equally well ascribed to divine or diaboHc agencies; ' and the 

* John V. 1 — 15. 
* Matthew zil 24, xxiv. 24 ; Deuteronomy ziu. 1, 2. 
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question, *' Is it easier to restore peace to a man's soul or 
health to his body ? '* admits of a very different answer from 
that which the context indicates as the only possible one. 
On the other hand, everything fits into its place, and the 
whole narrative flows smoothly, if we bear in mind that the 
disease really meant is moral paralysis, the incapacity for 
good which evil habits have produced. The perception of the 
sufferer's passionate longing to be restored enabled Jesus to 
assure him that the sinful past was washed away; the devout 
bystanders were indignant at the restoration to honour of 
such a notorious sinner, and the story teaches the great 
truths that moral renovation is impossible unless preceded 
by forgiveness, and that he who has the power to bring a 
sinner back and make him tread the path of God's com- 
mandments has, indeed, the right to tell him that his sins 
have been forgiven. If this is what the story represents, the 
bystanders had good cause indeed to ** glorify God." The 
narrative, then, might have been headed, <^ Moral paralysis 
cured by Jesus," and the emphasis falls not only upon the 
connection between forgiveness and restoration, but still 
more upon the difficulties which the sinner braved to come 
to Jesus, upon the faith to which his conduct testified, upon 
the indignation raised in the minds of the religious teachers 
by what Jesus did, and upon his own defence of it. 

We will now give the original, of which this is a copy, 
and it will hardly be necessary to point out the similarity of 
the two. It runs as follows : — 

A pious man of the school of the Pharisees, whose name 
was Simon, had asked Jesus to dine with him. When he 
came at the usual hour he was received without much dis- 
tinction, and took his place amongst the other guests, who 
were of the same school as the host himseK. But the meal 
had hardly begun before it was interrupted. The door was 
left open in accordance with the usages of Eastern hospi- 
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tality; for someone might come in, as often happened, in 
the coarse of the meal, perhaps to Hsten to the conversation. 
Now, through this open door there came a woman, which 
was strange enough in itself, for none but men were present. 
Simon looked at her with amazement. What ! Could he 
beheve his eyes ? Was it that miserable and abandoned 
creature ? Dare she pollute his threshold ? Yes, it was 
she, *' a woman who was a sinner.*' How came she there ? 
She had heard Jesus, and a change had taken place in her 
heart. His presence and his preaching had completely over- 
powered her. She had happened to hear where he was being 
entertained, and she must and would follow him and do him 
homage. She left her house with an alabaster flask of oint- 
ment in her hand, and at the risk of being driven from the 
door like a dog by the master of the house, she went in quest 
of Jesus. • She approached the place where he lay, leaning 
upon his left arm, after the custom of the time, with his 
face to the table, his body resting on a cushion, and his 
naked feet stretched backwards. There she bowed down her 
head and burst into tears as she kissed his feet in sign of 
deepest reverence, and bathed them in a flood of tears. Pre- 
sently she recovered herself, and dried the feet, which she 
never ceased to kiss, with the luxuriant hair that hung 
loosely down her shoulders ; and, remembering the purpose 
for which she came, poured over them the precious contents 
of the flask she had brought with her. 

Meanwhile, the host could hardly contain his horror and 
contempt. Amazement and indignation had at flrst deprived 
him of utterance, and then he had kept quiet to see what 
would happen and what Jesus would do. He had seen 
enough now ! " What !" thought he, "will he let h&r kiss 
his feet, dry them, and anoint them ! How loathsome is the 
thought I Let who will hold him for prophet ! I know he is 
none. For were he a prophet he would know who and what 
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that creature is, and before he let her pollute him with 
her touch he would shake her off, and hurl the curse 
of the Lord upon her !" Did Jesus see the contemptuous 
curl of Simon's lip ? Did he read in his face the sense of 
loathing that filled him ? At any rate he broke the painful 
silence with the words : '^ Simon ! I should like to ask you 
something." " Speak on. Rabbi!" answered Simon coldly. 
"A certain money-lender," continued Jesus, "had two 
debtors, one of whom owed him five hundred denarii (say £20), 
and the other fifty (£2). But when the debts fell due, and 
neither of the debtors could pay, he generously forgave them 
botL Which of the two do you suppose would love his 
benefactor most ?" "A childish question," Simon may have 
thought, but all he said was, " I suppose the man to whom 
he had remitted most." ^< Yes," said Jesus. Then he turned 
his head, and stretched out his hand towards the woman, whom 
he had left so far as though he had not noticed what she was 
doing, for he felt that this was the truest kindness to her. 
" Simon," he cried, " do you see this woman ? You think 
her still bowed down by the great guilt of many unpardonable 
sins. But consider. I came into your house. You did not 
so much as offer me water to wash my feet when I had put 
off my sandals, but this woman has wet my feet with her 
tears, and dried them with her hair. You gave me no kiss^ 
but since I came in she has never ceased to kiss my feet. 
You did not anoint my head with oil, but she has anointed 
my feet with ointment. Has she not shown the fervour of 
her love 1 I tell you, then, her many sins are forgiven her. 
Her own conduct proves it. But," he continued in a quiet 
tone, wishing to give his host to understand what heavy 
witness his haughty conduct bore against him, " he to whom 
Uttle is forgiven shows but little love." Meanwhile, the 
woman knew not whether she was dreaming or waking, and 
could scarce believe that he was really speaking about her. 
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But now he turned to her and said, " Your sins are forgiven !" 
A scarcely audible murmur ran through the place, for the 
guests had been deeply shocked already by the fact of Jesus 
allowing the woman to touch him, and still more by his 
daring to make a kind of comparison between such a creature 
and a man of approved piety and virtue like their host ; but 
now they exchanged indignant glances, and their looks 
betrayed the thought : " What does he suppose he is ? What 
right has he to forgive her sins?" But Jesus, taking no 
notice of the protest they implied, said to the woman, " Your 
faith has saved you, go in peace !" and so, with a look of 
encouragement and sympathy, he sent her on her way. 

The tradition of the Church has, without any reason, 
identified this woman, of whom we know nothing more, with 
Mary of Magdala, who has thus become the express image 
or type of penitence. It is a matter of more importance to 
decide how far we may rely upon the truth of this story, 
which is one of the most beautiful in all the Gospels. It 
bears upon its face unmistakable signs of. truth, not only in 
its indications of the characters and actions of all concerned, 
but still more in the depth and refinement of the spiritual 
truth contained in the words of Jesus on the connection 
between forgiveness and love.^ Yet we cannot doubt that 
certain unessential details, such as the alabaster fiask of 
ointment and the name of the host have slipped in from some 
other source ; for we read elsewhere of a certain woman, 
otherwise unknown to us, anointing Jesus in the house of a 
man named Simon;' and it is evident from the context that at 
that time no such mark of honour had ever been paid to him 
before. It is clear, therefore, that the account of the event 
just given was affected by this later incident, and that it is 
no longer possible to say exactly what took place, in fact. It 

^ Luke viL 41, 42, 47, 48. 
* Matthew zxvi 6—13 (Mark xiv. 3—9) ; compare John xii. 1 — & 
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is inevitable that oral tradition should sometimes run stories 
into one another. But this does not at all affect the only 
point of real importance. Whatever did or did not happen 
on this occasion the essential truth of the picture cannot be 
doubted. It reproduces with striking fidelity the attitude 
which Jesus took towards sinners. 

As we go along we shall meet from time to time with 
further illustrations of this subject. Thus, in discussing the 
relations of Jesus to the Pharisees, we shall see that the latter 
accused him of too great freedom in his intercourse with 
sinners; on his journey to Jerusalem we shall find him 
described both emblematically and literally as the friend of 
pubhcans ; and finally, during his stay in Jerusalem, the story 
of an adultress who was brought before him will claim our 
attention. 

At present we will only give a few more examples of the 
way in which tradition worked out the metaphor by which 
Jesus compared himself to a physician of the sick. The first 
of these examples is given in all three Gospels. We shall 
put the later additions between brackets, to mark them off 
from the older and simpler form of the story. 

A certain woman who had suffered for twelve years from 
a disease that made her unclean according to the Law [and 
had never been able to obtain reHef, though she had spent 
her substance in the attempt] came behind Jesus in the 
middle of a crowd and seized hold of the fringe of his gar- 
ment, **for,*' said she to herseK, "if only I can touch his 
garment, I shall be saved." [Now a healing power did indeed 
go out from Jesus to the woman, but not without his per- 
ceiving it.] Then Jesus turned round and [asked who had 
touched him. His disciples, who only noticed the multitude 
that pressed upon him, and not the poor woman who had 
come' to biTn for help, attempted in vain to persuade him 
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that it was an idle question. At last the woman herself 
came forward trembhng, threw herself upon the ground 
before him, and in the presence of the people declared what 
she had done. Then Jesus] cheered her with the words, 
" Daughter, your faith has saved you, go in peace !" ^ 

The following stories are each of them found in one 
Gospel only: — 

Two blind men once followed Jesus in the street and 
cried, " Son of David, have pity on us !" He went into his 
house, and they followed him. At last he turned round to 
them and said earnestly, ^* Do you really believe that I can 
help you?" "Yes, Lord," they answered unhesitatingly. 
Then he laid his hand upon their eyes, and said, "Let it 
be to you according to your faith ;" and immediately their 
sight was restored. He strictly forbade them to tell it to 
anyone, but in vairi.^ 

Another time, when he was on a journey, they brought 
him a deaf man who had also a great impediment in his 
speech, and besought him to lay his hands on him and cure 
him. He took the unfortunate man aside, put a finger in 
each of his ears, made spittle, and moistened his tongue with 
it. Then he looked up, heaved a deep sigh, and said in a 
commanding voice "Ephphatha," that is, "be opened!" 
And thereupon his ears were opened, and the impediment in 
his speech was gone, so that he could hear and speak as well 
as others. Again Jesus forbade the man himself and those who 
had brought him to publish the event abroad, but they did it 
all the more, and everyone cried out in amazement, " Truly 
this Jesus fulfils his calling, according to the Scripture, for he 
makes the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak 1 "^ 

Yet again : A blind man was brought to Jesus at Beth- 
saida, in the North, with the humble petition that he would 

» Matthew ix. 20-22 ; (Mark v. 26—34 ; Luke viu. 43-48). 
» Matthew ix. 27-31. • Mark vii. 81—37. 
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touch him. He took the blind man from his guide and led 
hiTn outside the village. Then he made him stand still, spit 
on his eyes, put his hand over them, and, when he had re- 
moved it, asked him, "Do you see anything 1" The blind 
man stared and answered, " I can see people ; but confusedly, 
like trees walking.'' Jesus put his hand upon his eyes again, 
and when he removed it his sight was completely restored 
both for near and distant objects. So the man was able 
to go home alone, but Jesus told him not to go through 
Bethsaida.^ 

The EvangeHsts have taken all these stories literally, and 
have therefore added many details, especially in the two last, 
which are beside the real purpose of the narratives. But the 
essential feature common to them all is that Jesus touches 
the sufferers or lays his hand upon them, and this means 
that he rescued them by frankly entering into friendly inter- 
course with them. For there cannot be a doubt that these 
stories, as well as the more general accounts of how Jesus 
restored the use of lost powers or withered limbs to the 
crippled, the blind, the dumb, and the maimed, " were origin- 
ally symboHcal rather than Hteral in their meaning. They 
represent Jesus, the friend of sinners, the redeemer of the 
" peoples of the land," as restoring to the spiritually blind 
the perception of the way of truth and the path of salvation, 
giving the morally crippled power to walk after God's com- 
mandments, teaching the deaf to hear His voice. His word of 
love, the dumb to speak His praise, making the lepers clean, 
and restoring the dead to life, and so fulfilling the scriptural 
anticipations, of the blessings of the Messianic age,® in which 
he himself saw his mission indicated.^ 

When Jesus speaks of sinners as "the sick," he describes 

» Mark viiL 22-26. • Matthew xv. 29— 3L 

' Isaiah xxxy. 5, 6 ; compare xxix. 18, 19, xliL 7, bd. 1. 

* Matthew zi 5 ; compare Luke iv. 18—21. 
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by implication his whole method of dealing with them. He 
never denounces them, or threatens them with the wrath of 
God, or utters the stem sentence of a judge against them. 
It is pity that inspires him. And, again, it is not the lofty 
pity that looks down upon the sufferers from on high, but 
the pity that is linked to unbounded reverence for the man 
never lost in the sinner^ the pity that goes out to meet 
the sufferers with tenderest sympathy, and gives itself up to 
them without reserve. Jesus had found the key to the 
sinner's heart by that love of man which was one with beUef 
in the worth of man. From this point of view, perhaps the 
story of the repentant ** woman who was a sinner " is the 
most striking of all. Jesus did not say to her, " Sin no 
more I " for to continue in her evil ways would be impossible 
to her, and such an exhortation would have impHed a cruel 
doubt, which Jesus would not injure her by entertaining ; 
and what he says about her is so clear and so profound that 
it not only gives us fresh insight into the workings of the 
human soul, but helps us to perceive how we ourselves stand 
with regard to our own past and God. Love is the only 
and the certain proof that our sins are forgiven. 

Jesus himself expressed his faith in the worth of man 
and the love of God in a simple image, with which we may 
close our sketch of the sinner's friend : — 

If a woman has ten drachmas and misses one as she is 
counting them over, does she not Hght her lamp and sweep 
the dust out of the cracks and comers, and move about the 
furniture and look under the settle, and go on searching 
carefully and unweariedly until she finds it ? And when she 
finds the coin, does she not run out and call her Mends and 
neighbours, and say, ** Wish me joy I for I had lost a drachma, 
but now I have found it again ! " And so, I tell you, there 
is joy among God's angels when a sinner repents. 
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Chapter XVI. 

JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF HIS PEOPLE. 

Mabk IL 18-III. 6.1 

ONE of the most important and interesting questions we 
can ask about Jesus refers ,to the attitude he took 
towards the religion of Israel, and we must therefore try to 
form a true idea of the extent to which he accepted the 
existing system, and the point at which his principles 
compelled him to depart from it, and so produced a rehgious 
revolution. The importance and the diflB.culty of the question 
will be readily understood when we reflect that it is, as 
it were, the focus of three apparent contradictions, which 
wiU force themselves upon us in succession as we con- 
tinue our treatment of the narratives of the New Testament. 
Firstly : Jesus was put to death as a heretic, but his faithful 
disciples and friends were afterwards left undisturbed as 
orthodox Jews. Secondly : Our Gospels record sayings and 
actions of Jesus which are in conflict with the Law; but 
Paul, whose hands it would have strengthened infinitely to 
have been able to quote them, appears to know nothing of 
them. Lastly and chiefly: Nothing was further from the 
thoughts of Jesus, &om first to last, than the foundation of 
a new rehgion, which, nevertheless, turned out to be a pro- 
minent result of his life and work. It is obvious that all this 
must be largely explained by thepecuhar attitude he assumed 
towards the rehgion of his people. 

The passages which bear upon this subject are very 
numerous, but at present we shall only deal with such as are 
absolutely necessary to throw sufficient Hght upon the ques- 
tion we have asked, and such as will not demand special 

> Matthew ix. 14—17, xiL 1-14; Luke v. 33- vi 11. 
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treatment in any other connection. Presently, when the 
threatening clonds begin to gather, when Jesus is on his way 
to Jerusalem, when the final conflict deepens in the city itseK, 
we shall constantly meet with examples to confirm our pre- 
sent conclusion. ' 

In the flrst place, then, we must remember that the 
religious education that Jesus received in his father's house 
and in the synagogue must have disposed him reverently to 
observe the precepts of the Law, as well as the tradition 
which was regarded as of equal authority, so long as they 
were not offensive or injurious to his moral sense. We must 
observe, also, that his own teaching was entirely free from 
doctrinal tendencies. If we put these two facts together we 
shall conclude that the first collision between Jesus and the 
popular religion would be in no way of his own seeking, but 
would be provoked without any direct intention on his part 
by the line of conduct he pursued ; and again, that he would 
never express an opinion about the Law and the tradition 
unless he had special occasion to do so, which would generally 
be when he was expressly challenged to declare his opinions. 
Now amongst other matters he was questioned or attacked 
in this way on the subjects of fasting and the observation of 
the sabbath. 

The fact that he prescribed no fasts to his disciples could 
not fail in the long run to attract attention. The great day of 
atonement and the other general fasts were held binding on 
every Jew, and were doubtless observed by Jesus and his asso- 
ciates ; but it had become the established custom for everyone 
who laid claim to a religious character to observe extra fasts 
from time to time. To do so was considered a sign of earnest- 
ness and a proof of piety. The strict Pharisees chose for this 
purpose Thursday, the day on which Moses was supposed to 
have ascended Sinai, and Monday, the day on which he came 
down. John had been very exacting in this respect ; and 
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his followers continued faithfully to observe his injunctions 
as an act of penance on behalf of their people, in view of 
the great judgment to come. They, above all others, must 
have noticed with surprise that he who had taken up the 
work of John had adopted such a different course. On a 
certain day, accordingly, they came to him and asked, ** Why 
do we and the Pharisees constantly fast, but your disciples 
not ? " In his answer Jesus gave them clearly to understand 
that so far from attaching the smallest value to fasting in 
itself, he condemned it as an unnatural constraint whenever 
it was practised as a religious duty, as a meritorious deed, 
by those who were not spontaneously inclined to observe it. 
" Oan the wedding guests mourn,** he said, " while the bride- 
groom is with them ? " The bridegroom's friends would 
never think of mourning during the seven days of the 
wedding feast, and no more would his disciples as long as 
they could rejoice in his presence. " But the days will come,*' 
he added, *' when the bridegroom has been taken away from. 
them, and then they will fast." The wedding is a type of 
the Messianic kingdom ; and if Jesus compared himself to 
the bridegroom and referred to his separation from his 
disciples, apparently by death, it must have been at a late 
period in his public life. It is possible, however, that the 
words have been sHghtly altered to suit the event ; and that 
originally the stress fell upon the difference between the 
disciples of John, who had lost their master, and his own 
disciples, who rejoiced in the presence of theirs. But this 
is unimportant. The gist of the whole thing is that Jesus 
only sanctioned fasting when it was the natural expression 
of the sorrow of the heart. This principle not only changes 
the whole aspect of the special observance in dispute, but 
deprives all rehgious observances whatever of their merito- 
rious character. We must observe them if the needs of 
our own hearts urge us to do so, but not otherwise. 
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Jesus well knew that he had enunciated quite a new 
principle. He knew that it was impossible for anyone who was 
still a slave to the old conception of the religious life to ac- 
cept it. " No one would take a scrap of a new and unshrunk 
piece of cloth to mend an old garment with. For if he did, 
then, as soon as the new patch got wet and shrunk, it would 
draw up the old cloth and make a worse rent than ever.*' 
No more can we force those who have accepted new prin- 
ciples to adhere strictly to old forms. " Nor do we put 
new wine that is still fermenting into old skins that have 
lost their elasticity and toughness. For if we did, then, as 
the camels carried the wine-skins on their backs, and the 
sun shone upon them, the wine would begin to work and 
the skins would burst. Then the wine would flow away, 
and the skins would be spoiled. But we put new wine into 
new skins, and both are preserved.*' 

Jesus expresses himself as clearly and strongly as possible, 
though he makes use of figurative language. He draws a 
sharp contrast between old and new, and definitely declares 
that the two cannot be combined, and that every attempt to 
unite them is not only futile, but destructive to them both. 
He demands emphatically that form and spirit shall be 
brought into perfect harmony. The third Evangehst, to 
whom this passage must have been especially acceptable, 
adds skilfully enough, though without authority, several 
details of his own. In the first place, he makes the question 
addressed to Jesus include a reference to the long and nume- 
rous prayers which the disciples of John and the Pharisees 
were commanded to repeat, and to which exactly the same 
principles would apply. Then he observes that if a man took 
a piece of a new garment to mend an old one, not only would 
the effect on the old one be incongruous, but it would be a 
great pity to spoil the new one. Finally, he concludes with 
the words, '' And no one who has been drinking the old and 
s 
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mellowed wine desires the hot, new wine ; for he says, the 
old is good I " This remark shows profound knowledge of 
human nature, and as an apology for those who are attached 
to the old order of things it is equally humorous in form and 
kindly in spirit. Perhaps the words were never uttered by 
Jesus, but they certainly breathe his spirit, and are quite 
worthy of him. 

Here Mark and Luke neglect the order of time in favour 
of similarity of subject, and add at once an account of a 
twofold violation of the sabbath by Jesus. Soon after the 
Passover, as the ripe com stood in the fields, Jesus and the 
Twelve were on their way to a neighbouring village. The 
path led across some fields, but at a certain point the way 
was barred by some tangled ears of com that lay across the 
path. Without much thinking what they were doing the 
disciples began to pull up some of the ears and clear the 
path. But certain Pharisees observed it, and at once turned 
to Jesus, whom they held responsible for it, saying, ** What 
does this mean? They are doing an unlawful deed, — and on 
the sabbath too! " Jesus met them at once. He might have 
simply replied, " necessity has no law ; *' but he preferred 
to silence his critics once for all by following the recognised 
style of argument of those days, and clothing his reply in 
the form of an appeal to a scriptural precedent, " Have 
you never read in the Scripture what David did in his 
necessity? How, when Abiathar was high priest, he 
took the shew-bread to satisfy his huiiger and that of his 
companions, though it was not lawful for anyone to eat it 
but the priests ? *' We may remark in passing that here the 
Evangelist or Jesus himself makes a slight mistake, for it 
was not Abiathar but his father Ahimelech who was chief 
priest when the event referred to took place, and David had 
no one with him at the time.^ But Jesus went farther. After 

' 1 Samuel zxi. 1-6 ; compare Vol. II., pp. 356, 360. 
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fully exculpating his disciples, he went on boldly to lay down 
the rule, ** The sabbath is made for man and not man for 
the sabbath. Therefore the Son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath day." 

We must remember with what scrupulous care the stricter 
Jews observed the sabbath : how, for instance, they long ab- 
stained irom. even defending themselves in time of war on 
this day ; and how they determined, with ludicrous minute- 
ness, the exact extent and nature of the actions that might 
and might not be performed on the sabbath. When we 
think of all this we shall plainly see that Jesus was putting 
himself into direct opposition to the religion of his people, 
and even to the Fourth Commandment, when he announced 
the principle that the sabbath was meant to serve man, not 
man the sabbath ; that the commandment must not be made 
a burden, but in case of need or in the cause of duty might 
and must be neglected. It is true that one of the later Jewish 
scribes uttered a saying that closely resembles that of Jesus, 
** The sabbath is given to you, and you are by no means 
given to the sabbath." This was not the current Jewish 
doctrine, however, but a very remarkable exception to the 
general rule. Moreover, Jesus not only declared the prin- 
ciple, but unhesitatingly put it into practice. 

So Jesus took the same view of the sabbath as he did of 
fasts, and was equally bold in carrying out his views in either 
case. To observe the sabbath was in itself of no consequence 
whatever. If it helped a man to reach his true destiny, let 
h im abide by it ; if not, he was at liberty to neglect it. 

According to Matthew and Luke the disciples were not 
clearing the pathway, but plucking the ears and rubbing out 
the grains to eat, because they were hungry. Matthew makes 
Jesus appeal, in defence of his disciples, not only to the 
example of David, but to the practice of the priests, who 
desecrated every sabbath by offering the sacrifices ordained 
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for the day/ and yet were guiltless. In like manner Hillel, 
the most renowned of all the Jewish theologians, who had now 
been dead some thirty years, had maintained the people's 
right to slaughter the pascal lamb, even when the eve of the 
Passover fell on the sabbath ; and it is not impossible that 
Jesns may have borrowed this argnment from him. But 
whereas Hillers purpose was to defend the priestly prerogative 
of the whole people, which was quite in the spirit of the 
Pharisees, Jesus gives the argument quite another turn by 
adding, ''if the priests, as servants of the temple, are 
above the commandment, there is more than the temple 
here.'' He did not mean so much that he personally was of 
more importance than the temple, as that his own vocation 
and that of his disciples, their work for the kingdom of God, 
was more than the temple. But most likely these words were 
uttered on some other occasion. 

There was no lack of such occasions, for several attacks 
were made upon Jesus with special reference to the obser- 
vance of the sabbath. He would not pause on the day of 
rest in his efforts to save sinners. To do so would, in his 
opinion, have been equivalent to hurling them to destruction ; 
for he felt that to leave a good deed undone was as bad as to 
do a man a direct injury. This idea is expressed in imme- 
diate connection with the preceding narrative in the following 
emblematic form : — Once, on a sabbath day, Jesus entered a 
synagogue. There was a man present who had a shrunken 
hand. The Gospel of the Hebrews, which, like our three 
Gospels, understands the story Uterally, says that this man 
was a stonemason, and that he besought Jesus to heal him, 
and so save him from beggary. Ancient and modem com- 
mentators, on the other hand, have explained the story to 
mean that before the coming of Jesus the hand of the pious 
Jews was made powerless by the Law to do the works of God. 

^ Numbers xxviii. 9, 10. 
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But let us hear the story out ! The Pharisees, in their 
anxious dread of trespasses against the Law, watched Jesus 
to see whether he would heal on the sabhath. They must 
have known already that he was not " sound " upon this 
point, and if he now committed an act of inexcusable dese- 
cration, they would accuse him before the council of the 
elders. But Jesus saw through their intent. ''Go and 
stand in the middle of the synagogue,'' he said to the 
sufferer. Then he asked those present, and especially the 
guardians of the Law, " What may we do on the sabbath ? 
Good, or evil? Save a soul, or kiU it? " There was deep 
silence. Jesus cast a glance of mingled wrath and sadness 
upon those in whom prejudice had so darkened and obscured 
the natural sense of right and wrong, and then turning* to 
the man, who was still standing in the midst of the assembly, 
he cried, ** Stretch out your hand I" and immediately it was 
restored, and was as strong and supple as the other. Doubly 
embittered by their own inability to answer the question 
Jesus had put to them, the Pharisees went oat to take 
counsel how best to inflict upon the sabbath-breaker the 
punishment he had incurred.^ 

According to Matthew, Jesus said on this occasion, '< Sup- 
pose one of you had a single sheep and it fell into a hole on 
the sabbath, would he not lay hold of it and lift it out ? And 
how much more is a man worth than a sheep I " It seems 
that Jesus used this argument, as altogether conclusive, on 
several occasions when justifying his conduct and endeavour- 
ing to bring his critics to better thoughts. At any rate we 
find it again in two other stories. The first refers to the cure 
on the sabbath of one who was suffering from dropsy. The 
legists and Pharisees were observing Jesus, and purposely 
declined to answer his question, <' Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath day ? '' Then Jesus cured the sick man and sent 

» Numbers XV. 32 -36. 
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him home, and turning upon his would-be accusers asked, 
^* Suppose the son or even the ox of one of you had fallen 
into a well on the sabbath, would he not at once draw him 
out ? " But they had no reply .^ Again : Once he was 
teaching in a synagogue when a woman appeared who had 
been afflicted for eighteen years by a demon that paralysed 
her muscles. She was bent almost double, and could not 
stand upright. With deep compassion Jesus cried to her, 
" Woman I You are released from your affliction ; " and as he 
laid his hand upon her she immediately became upright, and 
offered fervent thanks to God. But the ruler of the syna- 
gogue was shocked by this desecration of the sabbath, and 
yet was afraid openly to rebuke the Master to his face. So 
he turned to the people and said sharply, " There are six 
working days I If anyone wishes to be healed let him come 
upon one of them, and let the sabbath be kept holy I " But 
Jesus would not accept this indirect rebuke. " You hypo- 
crites I " he cried, in all the force of his righteous indignation, 
** does not each one of you loose his ox or ass from the crib 
and water him at the trough or fountain on the sabbath day ? 
And shall not this daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has 
bound for eighteen years, be loosed on the sabbath day? " 
Thus his opponents were put to shame, and the people re- 
joiced in his glorious deeds." 

If, as the Evangelists suppose, the question had really 
been one of healing bodily infirmities, we might reason- 
ably question the weight of the argument, for the delay 
need only have been for a single day. But for moral 
diseases, where any delay may be fatal, the argument holds 
good. It matters little for our purpose whether the last two 
pictures represent the rescue of the heathens and the Jews 
respectively, or whether they simply refer in general to 

* Luke xiv. 1—6 ; after an amended version. 
» Lnke xiii, 10—17. 
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the work of Jesus in saving the lost. In either case the 
historical element in them is simply this, that it was his 
uniform principle to postpone the observance of external 
rehgious ceremonies to the claims of humanity. He him- 
self expressed the principle in a saying taken from Hosea.^ 
** God asks for mercy and not sacrifice.'' This quotation is 
put into his mouth more than once, and it is probable that 
he often told those who found fault with him to ponder over 
the meaning of that saying of the prophet which they had 
never yet fully understood. Matthew introduces it once in 
the account of Jesus' invitation to the publican, and once in 
the story of the plucking the ears of com, but in neither 
case has he placed it rightly. There are other genuine 
sayings floating about in the Gospels out of their true 
connection. 

For the sake of completeness we may mention here that 
the freedom with which Jesus treated the observance of the 
sabbath, and the conflicts in which this freedom involved 
him, were so uniformly and firmly estabhshed in the tradi- 
tion, that even the spirituaHsed narratives of the fourth 
Gospel make him perform miracles of healing on the 
sabbath.^ Again : The following passage is preserved in an 
ancient manuscript of the New Testament.'^ ** On the same 
day (on which his disciples plucked the ears of com) he 
saw a man working on the sabbath day, and said to him, 
* Man ! if you know what you are doing you are blessed ; but 
if not, then you are accursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.' " We cannot accept this saying as authentic, for 
Jesus would never have praised anyone simply for neglecting 
the day of rest, even from the ripest conviction, unless at 
the call of duty. He kept faithfully to his own rule : " The 
sabbath is made for man, is made for me ; " and so he tised 
the day, and regularly visited the synagogue, for instance, 

' HoBea vi 6. ' John v. 1—17, ix. ■ After Lake vi. 4. 
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at first for his own religious education, and then for that of 
others. He would certainly never have given needless cause 
of offence. ' 

Finally, he took the same position with regard to sacrifices 
as he did to fasting and the observance of the sabbath. On this 
subject, however, he seldom had to express an opinion, since 
Galilee was so far removed from the temple and its rites. And 
even when he referred to the subject, during his stay at Jeru- 
salem, it was only indirectly, and for the sake of illustrating 
a moral duty. "If you bring your gift to the altar, and 
there remember that your brother has anything against you, 
leave your gift before the altar. Hasten away and be reconciled 
to your brother, and then come and offer your gift."^ If we 
remember that although the scribe and the synagogue were 
already beginning to overshadow the priest and the temple, 
yet the offering of sacrifice was still considered the one 
pre-eminent act of religion, we shall understand that it 
must have sounded highly irreverent and irrehgious to 
suggest and even recommend that a man who was on the 
point of performing it should break off so abruptly. But 
Jesus was far from wishing to prohibit or dissuade his 
disciples from offering sacrifice. The later Ebionites mis- 
understood his meaning when they put the words into hia 
mouth, " I am come to make an end of sacrifices ; for until 
you cease to sacrifice, God's wrath will not cease to be upon 
you I '* But he made the law of sacrifice absolutely subor- 
dinate to the demands of the moral law, which demanded 
that quarrels should be reconciled and compensation given 
for injuries inflicted. When sacrifices interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of sacred duties, such as those of a child to its parents^ 
then, and then only, he utterly condemned them.^ What he said 
about the payment of tithes, even when performed with the 
most scrupulous minuteness, applied equally to sacrifices. — 

^ Matthew v. 23, 24. * Matthew xv. 3—6. 
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** Be not neglectful of these things ; but remember that 
justice, mercy, and fidelity are the duties that come first. "^ 
In all this Jesus was thoroughly consistent. 



Chapteb xvn. 

JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF HIS PEOPLE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Matthew VII. 12, VI. 1--6, 16—18, V. 20—22, 27, 28, 33—48, 17.* 

THE Talmud tells us a beautiful story about Hillel. A 
certain heathen, who probably wished to throw ridicule 
upon the numerous religious institutions and practices of the 
Jews, as consorting oddly with their doctrine of the unity of 
God, had gone to Shammai, the head of the opposite school 
to Hill el's, and told him that he wished to become a Jew and 
desired to receive instruction from him, but only on condition 
that the whole religious doctrine of the Jews should be 
imparted to him while he could stand upon one leg I 
Shammai chased him from his door indignantly. The heathen 
was well enough pleased by this result, and went on to Hillel, 
expecting to make fun of him in the same way. ** Good, my 
son !'* answered the rabbi gently, " make ready and attend ; 
Do not to others what you would not have them do to you. 
This is the substance of the Law, the rest is only its 
application." 

In this golden saying Jesus must have found delight and 
satisfaction when first he heard it, and accordingly he adopted 
and promulgated it in a better form himself. <' Do to others 
what you would have them do to you ; for this is the Law 
and the Prophets." Thus boldly did he reduce the practice 
of religion to a single, all-embracing, moral principle. This 

^ Matthew xxiii. 23 ; compare Michah vi. 8. 
" Luke vi 27—36. 
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uncompromising spirit was characteristic of Jesus ; for though 
we have seen again and again^ that in deaUng with the 
rehgion of his people he kept clear of doctrinal questions with 
singular tact, and confined himself to the sphere of morals ; 
though we shall presently see that even when he attacked 
any religious prejudice that was hurtful to the love of man, 
he substituted nothing but an emphatic warning,' yet in spite 
of all his caution and moderation he would submit to no 
restraints whatever in upholding the sanctity of the moral 
law. 

We may naturally ask whether iiie agreement between 
-Jesus and Hillel extends much beyond the form of words 
they used. The question is answered by the fact that the 
great theologian owed much of his fame to his various 
methods of interpretation, that is to say, to the many 
artifices which he reduced to a system for twisting the 
Scripture into harmony with the wants of the age. This 
shows us at once that the distinction between Jesus and 
Hillel did not he simply in the difference between a command 
and a prohibition, but that Jesus unhesitatingly put into 
practice what the other treated as an abstract principle. 

It is also worth noticing that Jesus makes a very signifi- 
cant addition to the saying of Hillel in the words, '^ and the 
Prophets." The Law and the Prophets is generally a comprehen- 
sive formula for the Jewish rehgion or the Old Covenant ;® but 
in the mouth of Jesus ^ it means the Jewish religion laid down 
in the Mosaic law as conceived, interpreted, and apphed by 
the prophets. Now the prophets, d>s we all know, empha- 
tically declared that the demands of the moral law were of 
infinitely more importance than the external ordinances of 
rehgion, and even condemned the observance of the latter 
with the utmost severity in cases where the former were 

> Compare pp. 188, 225, 229. • Liike xiii. 1—6. 

» Luke xvi. 16, 29, 31, xxiv. 27, 44, &c. 
^ Matthew yiL 12, xxii. 40 ; compare y. 17. 
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neglected.^ In doing so they were, as a matter of fact, 
simply contendiQg against the abuse of priestly authority, 
and the precepts of a floating oral tradition ; for at that time 
(the eighth or seventh centuries b.o.) most of the laws now 
contained in the Pentateuch were still unwritten, and were 
not clothed with divine authority. But neither Jesus nor 
any of his contemporaries had the least idea of this. They 
never doubted for a moment that Moses was really the author 
of the five books of the Law ; and, consequently, Jesus must 
have thought that all these passionate exclamations of the 
prophets were made with direct reference to the written 
revelation, to the divine Law itself. So he fortified himself 
in his own mind, and still more in his controversies with 
others, by the example of his great predecessors, those cham- 
pions inspired by God. Like them he considered all external 
observances insignificant in comparison with a virtuous Ufe ; 
like them he maintained the unconditional supremacy of 
the claims of morality, and therefore the freedom of the 
individual with regard to all religious usages. The demands 
of morality were afterwards spoken of by Paul* as " the law 
written in the heart;" and Jesus too regarded them as the 
original, unalterable, and supreme commandments of God. 
All outward ordiaances were not only subordinate to these 
moral laws, but were iq many cases mere perversions of 
the truth or concessions to human weakness.^ From the 
prophets Jesus had first learned independent courage ; and in 
them he recognised to the last spirits akin to his own. From 
their armoury he drew the weapons for his strife ; and though 
he attacked the traditional piety of his own times with severity 
and directness, he never for a moment doubted that he was 
true to Israel's rehgion, for he took his stand upon the 

* For example, 1 Samuel xv. 22 ; Isaiah i. 11—17 ; Jeremiah vii 21 —23; 
Amos V. 21 — 24. * Eomans ii. 15. 

» Matthew xv. 3, 4, 9, 11, xix. 4, 6—9, 17, 21, xxiii. 23 ; Mark ii. 27. 
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teaching of the prophets.* " Mercy and not sacrifice! Justice, 
love, and truth are more than all the ohservances of worship ; 
for these latter are, after all, mere human ordinances !" 

He had need of such support, for his opinions were in 
direct conflict with the theory and practice of Israel's recog- 
nised leaders, and he never spared his opponents. Listen 
how he chastised them I 

** Beware of doing your religious duties before the eyes of 
men, to be seen by them. If you do, you will have no reward 
from your heavenly Father. 

" When you give to the poor, make no flourish of trum- 
pets over it, as the hypocrites do, for they display their 
deeds of charity in the pubUc streets, and jingle their con- 
tributions in the synagogues, to gain the praise of men. 
I tell you they have received their reward already. But 
when you give to the poor, let not your left hand know what 
your right hand is doing, that your deeds of kindness may 
be secret. And your Father who sees in secret will reward 
you. 

" And when you pray, be not like the hypocrites who 
dehght to stand and pray in the synagogues, or at the 
comers of the streets, that they may be sure to be seen. I 
tell you they have received their reward already. But when 
you pray, go into your inner chamber, shut the door, and 
pray to your Father who is in secret ; and your Father who 
sees in secret wiU reward you. 

"And when you wish to fast, never put on a dismal 
countenance, as the hypocrites do, for they disfigure their 
faces, that everyone may know they are fasting. I tell you 
they have received their reward already. But when you 
fast, anoint your head and wash your face, as if for a festival, 
that no one may know you are fasting save your Father who 
is in secret ; and yoar Father who sees in secret will reward 
you." 

^ Hosea vL 6 ; Michah vi. 8 ; Isaiah xxix. 13. 
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With what a masterly hand he throws off, in a few rapid 
touches, these brief but living portraitures ! A holy satire 
on every school or fashion that makes religion a coat to put 
off and on, a part to study, a thing of outward show I Can 
we not see that friend of the poor who is so proud of his 
charitable disposition — but prouder still of his reputation 
for it 1 Can we not see the punctual devotee who goes to 
synagogue every day to say his prayers, but is not dis- 
pleased should the hour sometimes overtake him in the 
street, — especially at a much-frequented spot! Then he 
stops short and offers up his long petition where he stands, 
while the passers by turn aside in reverence and lower their 
voices to a whisper ! Can we not see that saintly ascetic, 
with his head bowed down and strewed with ashes, with his 
unkempt hair and beard, and his penitential garb ! The 
people point to him in wonder and say, " Fasting again I What 
a man he is I He never spares himseK !'* But we must not 
suppose that in these sketches Jesus was publicly exposing a 
set of impostors. In the first place, he was not addressing the 
people at all. These pictures, from their very nature, were 
suited not for a pubHc discourse, but for the instruction of a 
smaller circle of disciples. But, again, these "hypocrites" 
were not conscious and deliberate impostors, who assumed 
the mask of religion simply to conceal their sins behind it, 
or who made a great public display of piety that they might 
give the rein to their evil passions in private. Nor when he 
warns his disciples, with great emphasis, on another occasion, 
against ** the leaven of the Pharisees," and Luke adds " that is 
hypocrisy,"^ must we suppose that these men were hypocrites 
in the proper sense of the word. They did not try to deceive 
others, but they actually deceived themselves; and their seK- 
deception was as complete as it was common. They genuinely 
believed themselves to be earnest, good, religious people, and 

^ Luke zii 1. 
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they really lacked nothing — but the true principle of piety I 
Nor had Jesus anything to say against their " righteousness " 
or good works in themselves. He neither rejected nor over- 
turned anything. Generous almsgiving, regular devotions, 
voluntary fasts, and all other religious observances met with 
his approval, ** if only,'* as he said to his disciples, ** vanity and 
seK-satisfaction, the applause of men or self-applause, do not 
become, perhaps without your knowing it, the motives of your 
actions. If they do, you will surely miss the reward which 
God lays up for the .truly pious in return for every good work, 
the reward which he will give them when the Messianic judg- 
ment is held and the kingdom of God established. Then say 
not, even to yourselves, how much you have given to the poor ; 
let your prayers be a secret between yourselves and God, 
and be content, if need be, to pass for a worldling amongst 
men rather than hunt for their applause. Eeligious forms 
are only good when they express a genuine longing of the 
heart, and bear the stamp of truth and nature." 

But we can easily see that the direction given by the Law 
to the piety of Israel would naturally tend to the complete 
resolution of religion into outward forms. It was enough to 
obey the precepts of the Law and the tradition, without 
questioning the heart. Jesus, then, was attacking the very 
essence of the piety of his day, not one of its degenerate 
manifestations ; he was laying his axe to its root, not lopping 
off a sickly branch ! No doubt there are stiU thousands of 
Christians whose religion, without their being at all aware of 
it, is a mere matter of display ; who pride themselves on their 
own good deeds, and whose contributions to benevolent 
objects are speculations made by vanity in the market of 
applause. But their want of true sincerity is at variance 
with the religion they profess, whereas the Jews of the time 
of Jesus were mere formalists, just because they were so sub- 
missive to the Law I 
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Jesus was not thinking of the number but of the nature 
of good works, not of religious observances themselves, but 
of the principle that ought to underlie them, when he said to 
his followers, " I tell you, unless your righteousness exceeds 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, you cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." He mentions the scribes and Pharisees 
with respect, as the most pious people of the day, spending 
their whole lives in the pursuit of righteousness ; but they had 
not the true principle, and Jesus had a right to demand 
something more than their formal piety from his disciples. 
So again we shall see that he once reminded a Jew who had 
fulfilled all the commandments of the Law, that the one only 
thing he lacked was also the one only thing needful — ^namely, 
love.^ 

So Jesus clearly perceived how sharply his own religion 
contrasted with that of his people ; and he worked out several 
examples of this contrast, which are contained, like the 
pictures of the "hypocrites," in a portion of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Here Jesus dwells, without the least reserve, upon 
the conflict of principle between the fundamental law, the 
charter so to speak, of Israel, and the charter of the king- 
dom of God. 

But, to avoid misunderstanding, we must repeat that Jesus 
was firmly convinced that he was himself a good Israelite, 
and took his stand upon the ground of Israel's religion. It 
has often been said that he maintained the Law, but rejected 
the later doctrinal and ceremonial glosses of the tradition. 
But this is not true. Nor would such a distinction have had 
any great value, for the Law and the tradition came, to some 
extent at least, from the same hands, and breathed the same 
spirit, namely, that of the scribes. Moreover, the tradition 
contained some elements of the most exalted nature. And,, 

' Matthew xix. 16-22. 
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apart from this, such a principle of selection could never 
have occurred to Jesus, for it would have involved the 
application of historical criticism, of which Jesus and his 
contemporaries knew nothing. For him, accordingly, Law 
and tradition were of equal authority, flowed in the same 
channel, and, in fact, were one.^ He preserved, adopted, 
and defended against assailants much that was only con- 
tained in the tradition ;' and many things that were written 
in the Law he rejected as mere human inventions, as con- 
cessions to the people's sins that could no longer be allowed, 
or as antiquated in principle.® Nor is it true that Jesus left 
the moral precepts of the Law unchallenged, and abolished 
its ceremonial. On the contrary, he never thought of such 
a thing as abolishing its ceremonial, and he vigorously 
condemned whatever he held to be unsatisfactory in its 
moral teaching. The fact is that, in separating and sifting 
the contents of the Law and the tradition, he followed out 
the principles of the ancient prophets, and consulted nothing 
but his own judgment and the experience of his own soul. 
His standard was the knowledge of moral and religious 
truth, which his own inner life had given him; his object 
was to purge the religion of Israel from all the corrupt 
admixture, and rescue it from all the unfavourable circum- 
stances that had prevented (as he believed) its full appli- 
cation, and so to make its true power felt, its true glory 
seen, to make it answer its true purpose, and fulfil its 
true destiny, in a word, to realise it.* What had been in- 
cipiently or imperfectly represented in Israel's religion from 
the first would (he believed) be realised in all its fulness in the 
kingdom of God; and he himseK had only to declare plainly 
what the commandments of the Law and the promises of 

^ Compare Matthew xv. 6, 11, xxiiL 2, 3. 
* For instance, Matthew vi 17, xviii. 10, xxii. 29. 
' For instance, Matthew xv. 11, 9, xix. 8, 6, v. 38 — 42. 

* Matthew v. 17. 
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the prophets had implied.^ He believed, therefore, that 
his new teaching was but the ripe fruit which the buds and 
blossoms of the old dispensation had already contained in 
germ. But whenever the old teaching in any way opposed 
or obstructed the new principle of religious life, whenever 
a precept of the Law appeared to be the outcome of the 
moral immaturity of early Israelite society, and had therefore 
lost its meaning for the kingdom of God and become simply 
mischievous, then he condemned it without reserve and with- 
out mercy. 

Let us listen to some of the examples of this contrast. 
We need not be surprised to find Jesus, apparently, at least, 
setting up his own authority as a lawgiver against the 
commandments given by Moses to the forefathers. It does 
but show that he possessed that confidence in his own moral 
judgments without which he could not have heralded the 
kingdom of God, or borne witness to the moral ideal. 

** You have heard that our forefathers were taught : Thou 
shalt not kill; the murderer shall be sentenced by the 
magistrates. But I say that whoever is angry with his 
brother shall be sentenced by the magistrates, and whoever 
says *Fool!' to his brother shall be sentenced by the 
Sanhedrin, but whoever says 'Scoundrel!' shall be con- 
demned to the fire of Gehenna." 

Jesus refers to the sixth commandment, but since murder 
need not be contemplated amongst his hearers, who were 
future citizens of the kingdom of God, he set aside the letter 
of the Law and applied to anger what had formerly been the 
punishment of murder ; nay, he even increased the punish- 
ment should anger burst into invective, or be blinded by fury. 
Thus only could the true purpose of the commandment be 
fulfilled, which was to dry up the bitter source of passion in 
the heart which circumstances might at any time foster into 

> For instance, Matthew zxii. 29, 31, 32. 
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a murderous deed. As to the several stages of condemna- 
tion, two of them are borrowed from the judicial system of 
the day, and the third indicates that the crime is too heayy 
to be dealt with by any human tribunal, but they are to be 
taken simply as expressing the increase and culmination of 
the guilt. 

A similar extension is given to the seventh commandment : 

^* You have heard that it has been said : Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. But I say to you that whoever looks upon 
a woman, to desire her, has already committed adultery with 
her in his heart." 

Here, too, the will is taken for the deed ; evil desire, the 
root of sin, is struck at, and its promptings are condemned. 

The nature of the third commandment puts it upon a 
slightly different footing. 

** Again, you have heard that our forefathers were taught : 
Thou shalt not swear falsely, but shalt keep the oath thou 
has made to the Lord. But I say to you, Swear not at all ; 
neither by the heaven, for it is God's throne ; nor by the 
earth, for it is his footstool ; nor by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great king. And swear not' by your own 
head, for you cannot make a single hair white or black. 
But let your *yest* be yes, and your *no!* no, for whatever 
you say more comes from the Evil One." 

We shall return presently to the rabbinical subtleties to 
which Jesus here refers. We see at once that to his mind 
a commandment forbidding a man to break his word or 
break his oath implied such a low state of morality as to 
have lost all significance for his hearers. So he substituted 
a strict prohibition of all oaths. To require an oath of his 
followers would be to do them a shameful and unmerited 
wrong, for it would imply a doubt as to their invincible 
love of truth; and for any of them to take an oath would 
be a grievous and voluntary act of humiliation, inasmuch 
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as it would justify a suspicion against their honesty. Even 
an emphatic repetition of their * yes ' or * no ' would be con- 
trary to the spirit and intention of the Master ; and that is 
why we have followed the text of James ^ in preference to 
that of Matthew. To demand or to offer any, further con- 
firmation of a simple * yes ' or * no ' appeared to Jesus 
something more than a mere personal slight. It was slander 
against human nature and contempt of human kind, and as 
such was the work of the devil, the result of his influence in 
the world. At this point, then, Jesus, who does nothing by 
halves, comes into direct conflict with the Law. Neither that 
nor anything else can divert his steady gaze from the reahsa- 
tion of his ideal of society. 

But the contrast is far sharper yet when he attacks the 
principle of the Mosaic penal code. 

** You have heard that it has been said. An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. But I say to you : Eesist not the 
evil-doer; but if anyone strikes you on the right cheek, 
turn the left cheek to him also ; and if anyone threatens to 
go to law to take your shirt from you, let him have your coat 
too ; and if anyone presses you for a mile, carry his baggage 
two miles for him." 

The first Gospel weakens the passage by adding a saying 
that may be genuine, but if so was certainty not uttered on 
this occasion : ** Give to him that asks of you, and turn not 
away from him who would borrow of you." These additional 
words simply enjoin benevolence and generosity, whereas 
the real contrast aims at nothing less than attacking the 
whole principle of retaUation, That is to say it overthrows 
the very foundation of divine and human right upon which 
Jewish society was built I It is true of course that we are 
not to take the precepts literally. To follow out the first of 
them to the letter would be intensely aggravating instead of 

^ James v. 12. 
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soothing I But the general commandment not to return evil 
for evil, but rather to endure every outrage quietly, and push 
submission to its utmost limits, was certainly meant to be 
obeyed in the strictest and widest sense. When inclined to 
call it humiliating, or impossible, to carry out such a prin- 
ciple, we ought to remember that to exclude the least thought 
of anger, impatience, or vindictiveness, when we are ill- 
treated, shows no want of spirit, but the very highest 
exercise of moral power. And again, there is so much 
inherent and intrinsic goodness deep down in human 
nature, that true gentleness must put the evil-doer to 
»hame, and make him loathe his own wickedness. In a 
word, the evil in the world cannot be overcome by evil, but 
only by good; and social order would at least be better 
maintained by such conduct as that laid down by Jesus than 
by penal laws and houses of correction. 

How thoroughly Jesus was in earnest in this and his 
other demands appears from one concluding contrast between 
the old and the new principles. Here he comes to the very 
root of the moral life, namely, faith in God, and to the deepest, 
that is the reUgious, principle which must regulate the rela- 
tions of men to one another ; and here he gives expression to 
the hardest demand of the most exalted virtue : — 

**You have heard that it has been said: Love your 
neighbour and hate your enemy. But I say to you : Love 
your enemies and pray for them that persecute you, that you 
may be sons of the heavenly Father who makes his sun rise 
on the evil and the good, and sends his rain to the just and 
the unjust. 

**Be perfect, therefore, as your heavenly Father is perfect !" 

Here Jesus pushes the difference of principle that 
separated his teaching from Judaism to its utmost limits, 
jaises the demands of the gospel of the kingdom to the 
iighest point, and by laying down such a course of action 
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and pointing to such a goal for himself and others, un- 
consciously places his own exalted character in the strongest 
possible Hght. 

We must try to understand this saying fully. The last 
line forms a conclusion of surpassing beauty to the final 
contrast, and therefore to the whole series that reaches its 
climax in it ; but Matthew inserts just before it, " For 
if you love those that love you, what reward have you? 
Even the very publicans do the same. And if you only greet 
your brothers, what is that to boast of ? The very heathens 
themselves do the same." These additional words are evidently 
misplaced, nor are they strung to nearly so high a pitch as the 
saying they interrupt and weaken. * * Your brothers" and * * the 
heathens," however, are really the classes to which Jesus 
refers as "your neighbour" and "your enemy," and this may 
be the reason why the passage was inserted here. Luke did 
not at all understand the saying, but interpreted "neighbour " 
and "enemy" in a narrower sense, and supposed that Jesus 
was dwelling on one of the many duties which were already 
recognised by Jew and heathen, namely, the duty of loving 
one's personal enemies and returning good for evil. On this 
supposition he worked out the saying as follows : — 

" But to you that hear I say : Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray 

for them that malign and persecute you For if you 

do good to them that do good to you, what thanks do you 
deserve ? Even sinners do the same. And if you lend to 
those of whom you hope to borrow, what thanks do you 
deserve ? Even sinners lend each other money in hopes of 
the favour being returned. But you must love your enemies 
and do good, and lend without hoping for any return ; then 
your reward will be great, and you will be sons of the Most 
High; for he is gracious even to the unthankful and the 
wicked. Be merciful, then, even as your Father is merciful !" 
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What Jesus really meant was something very diJBferent 
and much more than this. He was announcing his new 
religious principle of moral life in all its breadth. The 
Jewish religion insisted on rehgious hatred; but Jesus re- 
quires love which, like the love of God, regards no difference 
of faith ! It was not too much to say that hitherto the Is- 
raelite had been compelled to regard it as a stern and sacred 
duty towards his god to hate his enemy, — not, of course, his 
personal enemy, whom he was bound to treat kindly,^ but the 
enemy of his pe6ple and his religion. In recent times the 
scribes had done their best to impress this duty in still 
sharper forms upon the people. Indeed, the whole of the Old 
Testament, with a very few exceptions,* breathes a spirit of 
Ipve to fellow-countrymen and fellow-believers (neighbours),® 
but of hatred and vengeance against the heathens (or enemies). 
This hatred was not only allowed but required of all right- 
thinking people.* Jesus, on the other hand, was not content 
with such a self-conquest or such a degree of moral .culture 
as may be needed to love a mere personal enemy. He 
knew the danger of a religious man feeling justified in hating, 
or even bound to hate, those whose enmity he had incurred 
for God's sake ; and so he insists that national and religious 
hate must never be regarded as a demand of faith, or as 
praiseworthy zeal for God, but that his disciple must imitate 
the divine example, and love those that hate God, love the 
idolatrous and the unrighteous with a love so deep and strong 
that he must needs pray for the very men that are perse- 
cuting his people and his faith ! For the heathens, for the 
hated Bomans, for the worshippers of demons, for the 

^ Exodus xxiii 4, 6 ; Proverbs xxv. 21. 

' Ruth and Jonah. See Vol. IV., chap. xix. 

■ Leviticus xix. 17, 18. 

* Psalm cxxxix. 21, 22 ; compare e.g. Deuteronomy vii. 2 ; Jeremiah 

xlvi. 10; Psalm cxxxvii. 7—9; Nehemiah xiiL 28, 29, &c.; and VoL III., 

chap. xxix. 
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haughty oppressors, he must pray for very love ! In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan we have a picture of such 
love, or rather we are shown how humanity overthrows the 
walls of separation which tradition, descent, and dogmatic 
faith have raised, and makes a neighbour of the national and 
religious foe.^ 

On what did Jesus base his high command ? '* As a man 
is, so is his god ; " but again, << as a man believes his god to 
be, so does he conceive of his duty." The God of Jesus was 
not the God of the Old Testament Jesus had felt in his heart 
what he saw reflected in the impartial bounty of nature ; as 
rain and sunshine moistened and fostered the land of the 
wicked and the good, of the heathen and the Jew alike, so 
had he felt in his heart that God's love extended, unrestrained 
and impartial, without distinction and without exception, to 
all his creatures. 

"Be perfect, therefore, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect!" 

Perfect in love as bearing the image of God, as followers 
of him, as his own sons and daughters ! This is a far other 
and far higher command than the old one : Be holy, for I, 
Yahweh, your god, am holy ! For this command, the com- 
plete and true epitome of the Law and the whole religion of 
Israel, was confined to Israel alone ; and, moreover, true per- 
fection consists in love rather than holiness. The command of 
Jesus, then, is higher — and yet it is the same. For the saying 
of Jesus brings out what was implied in the old command, 
applies it without reserve, and for the first time realises it. 

That saying is his eternal glory. We regard it as the 
highest truth that ever passed the lips of man. It is the 
great all-comprehending trutL The mere fact that Jesus 
uttered it would not in itself be so great a glory to him had 
he not first exacted from himself what he now demanded of 

^ Luke x. 2d— 37. See also chap. xjdv. of this yolume. 
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his disciples. Nor did he leave it as an abstract principle ; 
but he applied it unconditionally to the various relations and 
circumstances of life. In his own conscience he read the 
commandment to be perfect, after the highest type of per- 
fection, and in his life he fulfilled it. 

These words give the death-blow to human pride. With 
such a calling how can we speak of merit, of seK-satisfaction, 
of reward ? Such thoughts were the canker of Jewish piety ; 
but listen how Jesus would replace them:^ "Which of you 
that has a slave at the plough or in the pasture land will say 
to him when he comes home from the field, Gome quick and 
He down with me at table i Surely he would rather say. Get 
my meal ready, and wait upon me, and when I have done, 
you may have something to eat and drink yourseK. And 
does he thank the slave for doing as he was told ? Even so, 
when you have done all that is commanded you, you ought 
to say, We are unworthy servants, we have but done what 
we were bound to do.'* Such is the natural expression of 
the deep humility roused by the calling to be perfect, even 
as the heavenly Father is perfect. 

And yet how these same words exalt us ! What noble 
powers, what lofty worth, must that being have who can 
make such a demand of himself, who can climb up to such a 
destiny ! " It is man's patent of nobihty, the proof of the 
true divinity of his nature ! 

Now that we have come to the end of our account of the 
attitude that Jesus took up towards the religion of his people, 
let us glance back over the ground we have traversed. 

The Gospels never mention that Jesus offered a feast- 
or thank-offering, or made a vow, a pilgrimage to the tem- 
ple, or an offering of purification to remove any ceremonial 
uncleanness. But our accounts are so imperfect that we have 

^ Luke xvii. 7—10. 
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purposely abstained from drawing any inferences from a 
fact that may after all be accidental 

Our conclusions may be summed up in the celebrated 
words from the Sermon on the Mount : " Think not that I 
am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil." This saying is generally 
chosen as the starting point for an examination of the atti- 
tude taken up by Jesus with regard to the religion of his 
people. We have not made such a use of it, though we 
have already referred to and explained it,^ for in itself it is 
too ambiguous to give us much light, and it is only in 
connection with the five contrasts that its meaning becomes 
clear. Besides, it is rather doubtful whether the saying is 
genuine. For the words ** Think not '* imply that there were 
some of his followers who supposed that he did intend to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets, that is to say, to reject the 
divine revelation utterly, and sweep away the whole religion 
of Israel ; and we can hardly beheve that this was the case. 
The saying can only be defended as authentic on the sup- 
position that it was uttered by Jesus in answer to the accu- 
sations of his enemies, towards the close of his life. But 
whether authentic or not, it exactly describes the position of 
Jesus with regard to the Law and the Prophets. 

And now we have the key in our hands to reconcile the 
contradictions which we began our last chapter by enume- 
rating. Since Jesus had few points of sympathy and many 
points of conflict and hostility with the piety of his contem- 
poraries, it is easy to understand his being put to death as 
a heretic ; for his new principle of life struck at the very 
root of Israel's rehgion. But inasmuch as he was himself 
an Israelite heart and soul, inasmuch as he appealed to his 
great predecessors, beheved himself to be simply bringing 
out the true spirit of the Law and the Prophets, abolished no 

» See pp. 288 flf.; pp. 282, 283, 295. 
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religious forms, never gave a dogmatic form to his principles, 
and still less worked them out into a doctrinal system, we 
can almost understand how his very Apostles might after- 
wards, under a combination of unfavourable circumstances, 
succumb to Jewish orthodoxy, and how Paul might suppose 
that Jesus, born under the Law, had suppressed all self-com- 
placent parade of liberty, and had become a servant of the cir- 
cumcision.^ And finally, the result of the work of Jesus, 
when once his principles had taken shape, might easily be to 
call a new religion into hfe. All this will come out clearly 
as we go along, in the light of the examination we have just 
concluded. 

About a century after the death of Jesus, a profound 
writer, one of the loftiest spirits of Christian antiquity, gave 
the following emblematic description of his work.' 

Jesus (the word become flesh) was invited with his friends 
to the great wedding feast (the kingdom of God at its com- 
mencement) which the heavenly bridegroom (God) had pre- 
pared for his guests (the sons of Israel). But the joy of the 
festival was marred by the absence of that wine of the spirit 
which had flowed in the days of the prophets. There was 
nothing but the water of religious forms left now ! So the 
mother of Jesus (the Israelite community of God) lamented 
the defect to her great son. At the time he put her appeal 
aside, but she, knowing what to expect from him, urged the 
attendants to pay strict attention to his words. And ere 
long he told them to fill the six great vessels of stone, that 
stood there to meet the requirements of Levitical purity, up 
, to the brim with water, and then to draw it off and take it 
to the steward. The water was turned into wine ! Instead 
of forms he gave the spirit ; for life according to the Law 
he substituted that free love of God which is the life of the 
spirit. And not only did he cause this spiritual life that 

' Galatians iv. 4 ; Bomans xv. 3, 8. * John ii. 1 — 11. 
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bad dried up and died to flow forth in inexhaustible abun- 
dance, but he made it so much nobler than it had been in the 
old days of the prophets, that the steward, who knew not 
whence this new wine came, expressed his surprise to the 
bridegroom that he had set the poorer wine before them first 
and had kept back this noble vintage till the end. The joy 
of the wedding feast was now secure ; the kingdom of God 
would win its way ; the future was assured. Water was turned 
into wine ; the symbols of the old dispensation were facts 
under the new ; the formal religion of the Law was super- 
seded by the spiritual rehgion, by the living piety of love. 
This was the first great sign that Jesus gave, the revelation 
of' his divine glory. Henceforth his true disciples believed in 
him. 



Chapter XVIII. 

THE PEOPHET IN HIS NATIVE PLACE. 

Luke IV. 1&-30; Matthew XIIL 54—68 ; Mask IIL 20, 21, 31--35. ' 

IT is Saturday morning, and the sun is shining brightly 
on the houses of the lovely Nazareth, nesthng amongst 
their vines and olive trees. The people of the place, in scat- 
tered groups, are turning their steps to the synagogue at the 
city gate. It is even fuller than usual to-day, for the report 
has already spread amongst the villagers that their former 
townsman, Jesus, the son of Joseph, who has been so much 
talked about of late, is at last going to speak in his own city 
for once ! 

Let uff go in. The appointed section of the Law has 
been read, and a passage from the Prophets is to follow. 
And now Jesus, upon whom all thoughts are fixed, rises from 

' Mark vi. 1—6; Matthew xii 46-50 ; Luke viii. 19-21. 
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his place to signify his wish to read. The attendant takes 
a roll from the chest and gives it him. It is the book of 
Isaiah. It opens at that consoHng prophecy of the mission 
and the work of the servant of Yahweh, and Jesus reads 
aloud. As the weU-known words drop from his lips, they 
seem to gain a special power and a deeper meaning. " The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, for He has anointed me to 
bring glad tidings to the poor ; He has sent me to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and sight to the blind; to rescue them 
that are bruised; to preach a blessed year of the Lord." .... 
And here he stopped, for he could not follow the prophet who 
addressed the captives in Babylon any further ; he could not 
follow him in describing the time when Yahweh should make 
manifest his love to his people, as " the day of vengeance of 
our god."^ 

Then he rolled up the book, gave it back to the attendant, 
and, while perfect silence and strained attention reigned in the 
synagogue, sat down to speak about the passage he had read : 
** To-day this prophecy is fulfilled in your ears." Does Jesus 
mean to say that he is the servant of the Lord, the prophet 
sent by God to fulfil these glorious promises of the Messianic 
age ? He does ! Only hear how he dwells upon his mission 
and the task of his life, upon his expectations and his divine 
certainty that they are not vain, upon himself, and all that 
he has gone through, for here, in his native city, he cannot 
help speaking of things that he passes over in silence else- 
where, upon the blessings of the great deliverance that is 
drawing near 

He ceases, and a murmur of approval rises on every side. 
There is but one thought expressed in every eye and upon 
every face : How wonderful ! How beautiful ! But this and 
all other impressions are lost the next moment in sheer 
amazement ! Who would ever have expected this of him ? — 

» Isaiah bd. 1, 2. See also Vol. IV., chap. xii. 
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And see, the people are all bending their heads together and 
whispering, ** Surely this can't be Joseph's son? How is it 
possible ? " 

And is this all that his former fellow-townsmen have to 
say to the prophet's message ? not a single question ? not a 
single vow ? not a single cry of sacred inspiration or of fer- 
vent thanksgiving to God from end to end of the synagogue ? 
Dull of heart, superficial and unbelieving, they could not 
understand him. He begins again, but now there is a stern- 
ness in his voice that was not there before. "No doubt 
you will remind me of the proverb. Physician, heal thyself ! 
Before you look after others, look after your own authority 
as a prophet here ! We hear that you have done wonders in 
Capernaum, do as much here in your own city! " Then, after 
a moment's silence, he adds, to show that he was prepared for 
such a reception : ** I tell you, a prophet is never honoured 
in his native place. Be assured that in Elijah's days, 
when there was a drought for three years and a half, and a 
fearful universal famine, there were many poor widows in 
Israel ; yet Elijah was not sent to one of them, but to a 
heathen widow at Sarepta, near Sidon. And in the time of 
the prophet EHsha, there were lepers enough in Israel, yet 
not one of them, but only Naaman the Syrian was cleansed." 

Fierce cries and protests interrupt him, and he can say 
no more. Is that the way of prophets, then ? To neglect 
their own townspeople and countrymen for strangers? 
What intolerable arrogance ! Indignation seizes the whole 
assembly, and they are resolved, to a man, not to let such 
things be said with impunity. They start from their seats, 
rush upon Jesus, and fill the place with tumult and con- 
fusion. " Drive him out of the city ! " ** Hurl him from the 
cliff I " they shriek ; and the fierce rabble drags him through 
the city gate, and up the mountain, to the top of an almost 
perpendicular precipice, intending to cast him headlong down. 
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But he passes calmly through the raging crowd as though 
they had been suddenly struck blind, and departs from the 
unbelieving city of his birth. 

However far from credible this story in its present form 
may be, it is certainly remarkably clear and graphic. Nor 
is this its only merit. It has great value as exemplifying 
one of the methods of teaching adopted by Jesus. And 
again, all the sayings it attributes to him bear the stamp 
of authenticitv. In the first place, as to the text of his 
discourse, we know from other sources^ that he had a great 
admiration for the book of Isaiah, and that in the servant 
of Yahweh especially he recognised his own image, or 
rather an indication of his own work. Again, Luke can 
hardly have invented the fact that Jesus was taunted with 
the proverb, ** Physician, heal thyself," for he obviously 
misunderstands its appHcation himself, and therefore puts 
a false interpretation of it into the mouth of Jesus. In its 
true sense it is so thoroughly natural on the hps of the 
Nazarenes ! Though they could not point to the smallest 
imperfection in the character of Jesus, yet they muttered, 
'^Let bim look nearer home before beginning to treat us as 
sick men that need his help ! He seems to think there is no 
room for improvement in himself I " It is just the way of 
shallow natures, when stirred to envy and malice, because a 
man whom they regarded as simply one of themselves has shot 
far, far above them ! Lastly, the citation of the examples set 
by Ehjah and Ehsha is in perfect harmony with the use which 
Jesus made of history, and with his later opinions concerning 
his people. 

But there are many diflSculties. This can hardly have 
been the real occasion upon which Jesus reminded his hearers 
of the privileges granted to heathens, for they have no bear- 
ing on his subject. And Luke is certainly quite wrong in 

1 See, for example, pp. 119, 251, 268, &c. 
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putting this visit to Nazareth at the beginning of the ministry 
of Jesus, before his settlement at Capernaum. Indeed, he 
contradicts himself in this.^ Finally, the concluding scene, 
with the murderous and inexplicable fury of the citizens and 
the miraculous escape of Jesus, is a pure fiction. But the 
mistake is made on purpose, and the fiction has a meaning. 
The Evangelist wished to give a single typical sketch of the 
reception Jesus met with at the hands of his people and of his ^ 
rejection by the men of his own country, which proved such 
a blessing to the heathen. The scene which thus fore- 
shadowed the future Was naturally placed at the beginning 
of the career of Jesus. The simple and trustworthy 
tradition which is still preserved by Matthew and Mark of 
the reception given to Jesus by his former townsmen, lent 
itself admirably to the purpose of Luke, and accordingly he 
adopted it with such additions and modifications as his special 
object suggested. 

Let us now turn to the genuine historical account, just 
alluded to, of the appearance of Jesus in his native place. 
We gain some such idea of what took place as follows : — 

When he had made a deep impression at Capernaum and 
elsewhere, and had laboured for some time, especially in the 
land of Gennesareth, Jesus determined to visit Nazareth, and 
preach the kingdom of God there also. We can understand 
why he long deferred his intention, and shrank from carry- 
ing it out even now. He did not disguise the fact that his 
native place promised him but small success; and there, 
of all places, where his own relatives and fellow-towns- 
men were concerned, failure would be most painful. But 
these forebodings must not hold him back. Now that he 
had established his fame as a prophet or teacher of the 
people elsewhere, he must make the attempt. He could no 

' Compare Luke iv. 23, with verse 31. 
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longer hold himself guiltless, if the men of his native city did 
not hear the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. 

So he extended one of his journeys with the Twelve 
beyond the usual limits. He left the shores of the lake at 
Magdala, turned inland by Beth-Arbeel and the Horns of 
Chattin, passed Tabor on his left hand, and so reached the 
little city in which he had passed his childhood, his youth, 
and indeed all his life till within the last few months.^ What 
conflicting emotions came over him when he saw once more 
the familiar scenes of his work and play, his contemplation, 
and his prayer. What a change had taken place in this 
short time, not in the place or the people, indeed, but in 
himself 1 How would he fare amidst them now ? 

Of course he went to his mother's house, and probably 
staid there several days. He had never been there since he 
began his work ; and now, alas ! he found not what he had 
longed for so fervently. He found no heart open to receive 
his gospel. The very fact that it was his gospel was an 
insuperable obstacle to it. Not that his mother, his brothers 
and sisters, married or single, and his other relatives who 
lived at Nazareth, ever thought of withdrawing their affection 
and esteem from him ; but they expressed their surprise at 
his assuming the prophetic function, they did not conceal 
their disapproval of his actions, they showed no sympathy 
when he spoke of his mission; in short, they gave him a 
thousand proofs that they did not understand him. They 
were far too much accustomed to him, had too often seen 
him go in and out, seen him work and rest, eat and drink, 
to be able to look on him as a prophet. The same blind- 
ness which had prevented them from expecting anything 
from him before, prevented their believing in him now. 
Perhaps, too, some of them, especially so strict a Jew as 
James, for instance, could hardly brook his free opinions 

' See the plan in Map V. 
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and mode of life. So he met with no appreciation, no 
enthusiasm, no faith, and such faint hopes as he had ever 
entertained were dashed to the ground ! 

He felt that this grievous disappointment at home was 
but a sample of what he might expect from his towns- 
people in general. When the sabbath broke, he went to the 
synagogue — with what feelings we may partly guess. For 
twenty, perhaps thirty, years in succession he llad gone 
there diligently, week by week, to receive instruction in the 
scripture ; and now he came with the fulfilment of the Law 
and the Prophets in his heart and upon his lips. Must it, 
could it, be in vain ? He preached with all his constraining 
beauty and power, and all who heard were filled with amaze- 
ment when he ceased. ** How comes he,'' said they, **by all 
this wisdom and power ? Is he not Joseph the carpenter's 
son, whose mother, Mary, is still living, and whose brothers, 
James and Joseph and Simon and Judas, are settled here in 
the town, and all his sisters too ? Where should he get this 
wisdom from ?" And thereupon one was vexed as if he had 
been injured, and another was full of contempt. But Jesus 
was prepared for his reception, and simply said, "A prophet is 
honoured everywhere except in his native city, and by his own 
relatives, and in his own home ! " He could do nothing ; or, 
as the Evangelists express it, intending the words to be taken 
literally : ** He healed but very few sick people there. He 
could not do more, because of their unbehef. Then he went 
and preached in the surrounding places." The Nazarenes did 
but furnish an example of the common want of insight which 
never can pierce below the surface of things. They knew the 
prophet's origin, and of course that origin failed to explain 
how there could be anything remarkable in him ; and their 
superficial prejudices prevented them from believing in any- 
thing they could not account for. As for originality and the 
summons from On High, they had no conception of it — at least 
u 
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not in the case of one whom they had known as a Httle child, 
whom they had seen as he grew up learning his lessons or 
playing, and then taking to his trade and executing orders ! 
How could he be a prophet, and the herald of the kingdom of 
God ! iJo, no ! they knew who he was and were not to be im- 
posed upon. — ^And to this day the ordinary run of mankind 
judge by the same kind of purely accidental circumstance. 
No height of moral grandeur will convince them that those 
with whom they are familiar are anything but very ordinary 
sort of people. 

Jesus, as we have seen, complained not only of his fellow- 
townsmen, but also of the members of his own family. Did 
a definite breach take place before he lefb Nazareth? All 
we know is that the natural affection, the ties of kindred, 
remained unbroken, but his relatives' want of sympathy with 
him in his highest and holiest Hfe, their want of faith in 
his mission and his preaching, caused a sense of alienation 
to spring up, and made him feel that a chasm yawned between 
himself and them. Sufficient evidence of this appears soon 
afterwards. Jesus had returned to Oapemaum and was again 
surrounded by a crowd of admiring disciples and dogged by 
suspicious observers. He was speaking in his own house, and 
was surrounded by so many hearers that it was impossible for 
anyone outside to approach him, when he was disturbed 
by a flutter amongst his hearers, many of whom looked 
towards the door. Then someone said, " Master I your mother 
imd your brothers are there outside, and wish to speak to 
jou." What could have made them come ? it can have been 
nothing but anxious affection for the son or brother they 
nought. In those days such an expedition — one long, or two 
short, days' journey — ^was not undertaken without some 
weighty reason. Mark declares that they had heard of Jesus 
being so constantly engaged in teachiug or in conversation 
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mth those who came to him, that he did not even allow him- 
self time for meals ; and says that upon this they set out to 
get hold of him and bring him back to Nazareth, hoping that 
in the family circle, under the old roof, he might quiet down 
a little and come to himself, for they said, '' He is beside 
himself ! " Did their misunderstanding of him really go so 
far 9 Matthew does not mention this ; and we are left in 
doubt whether it was he who omitted it as too shocking to 
record, or Mark who inserted it. In the latter case it may 
have been suggested by an accusation afterwards urged against 
Paul.^ At any rate Jesus himself bears unanswerable testi- 
mony to the fact that however praiseworthy and affectionate 
their motive may have seemed at first sight, it was not 
the true motive of interest in his work, and they came not 
to help but to thwart him. When he heard that they were 
there, and that seeing no chance of gaining access to him 
they were anxious that he should come out to them, he re- 
fused to comply. Nay, his answer gave an undisguised ex- 
pression to the feeling of deep sadness and the sense of pain 
which the words "your mother and your brothers " had 
caused him. " Who are my mother and brothers ?" he cried. 
And then, looking round with deep affection and stretching 
out his hand over the disciples that sat about him, he added, 
" These are my mother and my brothers. For whoever does 
the will of my heavenly Father, he is my brother and sister 
and mother.*' 

The two first Gospels place this occurrence earlier than 
the visit to Nazareth and the preaching there ; but we have 
followed the reverse order, for such conduct on the part of 
Jesus towards the members of his family would be inexplicable 
had he not just before been in communication with them, 
and experienced their inability to comprehend his work, and 
their desire to hinder it. And again, if he visited his native 

1 2 Cozinthiaofl v. 13 ; compare Mark iii 22, 30. 
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place with even a faint hope of success it must ahnost 
certainly have been before this breach "with his own relatives. 
The order of the two events, however, is of little consequence. 
They are certainly both of them true ; and the Master's two 
sayings as to the fate of a prophet in his native place, and 
as to his spiritual kin, are unquestionably genuine. The 
latter, with its uncompromising exposure of the deficiencies of 
those he loved so dearly, must have given him intense pain 
when he uttered it. Doubtless he thanked God that friends 
who had devoted their lives without reserve to the kingdom 
of God had fiUed the places near him, which his mother 
and his brothers had left empty, and had given him that 
support and help which he had sought at home in vain ; but 
for all that, it must have been unspeakably distressing to him 
to push his dearest relatives still further away from him. 
But who shall say with what tears and entreaties they had 
already urged him to forsake his work, and warned him 
against its continuance ? He had resisted them. He had 
silenced the voice of natural affection by the voice of duty, by 
the voice of God ; and though the love of his mother and his 
brothers was at stake, he could not be shaken. 

The faith of so many disciples might soothe, but could 
not heal, the wound. And especially his mother's want of 
that sympathy, which would have been more precious from 
her than from any other creature, must have given him the 

deepest pain Once^ when he had been uttering 

words to the people that glowed with sacred power, a woman 
in the crowd, doubtless herself a mother, could contain her 
emotion no longer, and cried aloud, '< Blessed is the body 
that bore you and the breast that gave you suck !" There 
was deep and natural feeling in the woman's cry, but Jesus 
wished for no panegyric, and at once recalled her attention 
from himself to her own wants and her own calling. At the 

^ Luke zi. 27, 28. 
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same time, we can see that the exclamation had touched a 
tender string in his heart. He knew too well that kinship 
of spirit is not always fostered by kinship of the flesh. 
^* Not so !" he answered, " but blessed are they who receive 
the word of God and do it I " 

Such was the reception from his relatives tod his former 
fellow-townsmen which Jesus, with his fine perceptions and 
deep need of sympathy, had to encounter. 



Chapter XIX. 

THE EECEPTION OF JESUS BY THE PHARISEES. 

Luke XIV. 1, 7-16, XV. 1, 2, 11-32, XVIII. 9-14, VII. 31— 35.> 

WE have already seen Jesus on several occasions in 
company with the Pharisees, and have received no 
very pleasant impression of their intercourse with each other. 
To avoid misconception, therefore, we will enter upon a more 
special examination of the treatment Jesus experienced from 
the Pharisees. The attitude they assumed to him was of 
extreme importance, for not only had they a great number of 
avowed supporters, but they may be regarded as the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the religious life of the day. But it is very 
difficult to arrive at certainty on this subject, for our Evan- 
gelists were strongly prejudiced against the Pharisees on ac- 
count of the final issue of their relations to Jesus, and they do 
not distinguish sufficiently between different times and cir- 
cumstances. Again, the Pharisees were not so compactly 
organised a party as to form the same opinion of Jesus and 
adopt the same line of conduct towards him in every case. 
On the contrary, they differed from each other widely in 
these respects. 

^ Matthew xi. 16—19. 
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The first poiiit to notice is, iiuit we find the Pharisees in 
company nith Jesus at a Tery earlj period of his ministry, 
and that they nerer withdrew from him to the end of his life. 
Whether friendly or hostile, they did at least feel some in- 
terest in him and in his preaching. He had never to eomplain 
of indifference on their part. 

It was far otherwise with the rival schooL The Sadducees 
paid little or no attention to Jesos. What did it matter to 
them that a certain Glalihean rahbi had appeared andtanght? 
The whole thing was beneath their notice, until the fsmcied 
danger of some seditions tnmnlt directed their attention to 
him, and made them wish to pnt him out of the way. Once 
or twice, even before the closing period of his life, our au- 
thorities mention the Sadducees, and also the political party 
of Herodians, but this appears to be due to an unintentional 
confusion.* 

As to the third school of Jewish religion, that of the 
Essenes, there is no ground for supposing that Jesus ever 
had any connection with it. Indeed, the Essenes are not 
once mentioned in the Gospels ; and if the fame of Jesus 
ever reached them, it failed to draw them from their soli- 
tude. Important inferences have sometimes been drawn from 
tlio fact that the Essenes appear to resemble Jesus in their 
dissatisfaction with the righteousness of the Pharisees, in 
their rejection of animal sacrifices, in remaining unmarried, 
and in forbidding oaths.' But these points of agreement 
are accidental, for Jesus and the Essenes started from 
different principles, and in their main conceptions were dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. At any rate, if Jesus ever 
met them at all, it must have been before the beginning of 

' Matthew xvi, 1, 6, 11, 12 (more correctly given in Matthew xii. 38 
Mark yiii. 11 ; Luke ziL 1) ; Mark iii. 6, yiii. 15 (more correctly in Matthew 
xii 14 ; Luke xii 1). 

• Compare Matthew v. 20, 23, 24, 3^—37, xix. 12. 
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his public career,^ for he never came into contact with them 
afterwards. The connection of Christianity and Essenism 
dates only from the Apostolic age.^ 

On the other hand, Jesus and the Pharisees were in con- 
stant communication. They approached each other with good- 
will, but with caution and reserve. They were disposed to 
respect one another, but held their judgment suspended, and 
watched each other narrowly. The Pharisees, with their 
zeal for religion, and their keen interest in every reHgious 
phenomenon of the day, soon fixed their attention on the new 
preacher of Nazareth. In his main purpose, his pursuit of 
righteousness and his longing for the kingdom of God, they 
were in perfect sympathy with him ; indeed, he was their dis- 
ciple.® And if in spite of this they failed to win him over to 
their party, it certainly was not because they did not care to 
have him. They repeatedly invited him to their houses, care- 
fully weighed his words and deeds, and were not disposed as 
yet absolutely to condemn his pretentions as a prophet, though 
still less prepared to admit them, without some very sufficient 
reason.* It is true that the very man who asked him to 
dinner for the sake of conversing with him, and considered 
his claim to the prophetic dignity worthy of investigation, 
might at the same time treat him with neglect, might look 
upon him with suspicion, and might be prepared to reject him 
at a moment's notice ; '^ but still we may say that as a general 
rule the Pharisees listened to him diligently, eagerly availed 
themselves of every opportunity of speaking to him, and 
sought his company at least, if not his friendship. If they 
freely criticised his conduct, or that of his disciples, it was 
no sign of hostihty, but was the expression of natural sur- 
prise, or a necessary hint for his future guidance — ^in any case 

» See pp. 146, 126, 127. 
« See p. 22, and VoL VL, chaps, vi. and ix. » See p. 119. 

« Matthew xii 38. 
' See pp. 263 ff. ; compare Lnke xl 38, xiv. 1. 
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a mark of interest. Nay, to the very last some of them, at 
least, maintained their friendly relation with him, at any 
rate externally;^ and even when their resentment had reached 
its climax, they still observed the outward forms of respect 
and goodwill.' 

Jesus, on his side, had a sincere regard for them. Though 
their virtue was of a frigid type that could not fail to offend 
him, though he must have soon perceived their formality and 
worship of the letter, though he knew that their style of piety 
was in the utmost danger of resting content with externals, 
and then addressing itself to the eyes of men, yet he honoured 
what was honourable in them, and hoped to win them over 
to his own principles of life. If he could do so, the respect 
which they enjoyed would make them powerful allies in the 
good cause. In comparison with the sinners, then, he called 
them ** sound'* and righteous ; for most of them were men of 
irreproachable life, and some were really patterns of virtue 
and piety. He confessed that they had reached a higher stage 
of righteousness than any other of his fellow-countrymen. 
But he added that such righteousness was not enough for a 
citizen of the kingdom of God, and that this irreproachable 
life lacked the true principle of humility and love. He 
endeavoured to influence their lives and convince them of 
their errors, and though he did not feel that his special mis- 
sion was to them, yet he never shrank from intercourse with 
them, or failed to meet their advances. 

Luke is our only authority for a series of invitations to 
dinner which various Pharisees gave to Jesus and which he 
accepted. On these occasions the EvangeHst represents sun- 
dry conversations, which he gives us, as having taken place. 
One of these scenes we have already considered.* On another 
occasion, says the Evangelist, Jesus had been asked to dine 



' Luke xiil 31, xvii. 20. ' Matthew xxiL 16, 36. 

See pp. 263-265. 
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by a certain Pharisee, and as soon as lie arrived he lay down 
at table without having washed. Upon this his host showed 
signs of great surprise, and Jesus met him with a crushing 
rebuke. But this scene was imagined by Luke in order to 
furnish an occasion for a discourse, which we shall find a 
more suitable opportunity of giving presently.^ A third dis- 
course, the contents of which suggest that it was uttered at 
table, is said to have been due to the following circumstance : 
Jesus had entered the house of a. certain ** chief of the 
Pharisees " on a sabbath day, to dine with him, and he 
noticed that all the guests picked the best places for them- 
selves without waiting for a special invitation. The arrange- 
ment of the couches at meals amongst ancient peoples made 
the difference between the higher and lower places much more 
conspicuous than it is with us ; and the place of honour was 
coveted with proportionate eagerness. So Jesus rebuked the 
guests, and said : ** When you are asked to a wedding feast 
you should not choose the best place, for it may be that some 
more distinguished guest has been invited, and that the host 
will come to you and say, * Make room for my guest here.' 
Then you would be filled with shame, and would go to the 
humblest place you could find. So when you are asked to a 
meal anywhere, take the lowest place, and then perhaps your 
host will come to you and say, * Friend, go up higher ! ' 
And you will be honoured in the sight of all the guests. For 
he who exalts himself shall be humbled, and he who humbles 
himself shall be exalted." He had a lesson also for his 
host. ** When you give a dinner or supper, do not invite 
your friends or brothers, your relatives or wealthy neighbours, 
for they may very likely invite you, and so return the favour. 
But ask the poor, the needy, the blind, the crippled. They 
cannot make any return, and that will bring a blessing on 
you, for at the resurrection of the just you will have your 

^ Luke XL 37 ff. ; compare Matthew xxiiL See YoL YI., chap. zzxL 
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reward." The last words very naturally reminded one of 
the guests of the great wedding feast to come ; and, perhaps 
on purpose to draw some answer from Jesus, he exclaimed, 
'Blessed are they who shall be admitted to lie down to meat 
in the kingdom of God ! ' Upon this Jesus uttered the 
parable of the great supper, which we shall consider on 
another occasion.^ 

We may safely attribute much of this scene to Luke 
himself, who is the least trustworthy of the three Evangelists. 
For instance, the Pharisees had not any ** chiefs ;" and we 
may well doubt whether these discourses of Jesus are in their 
true places, and whether good breeding would not have 
prevented their being uttered on such an occasion. Finally, 
the commendation of the poor and helpless perhaps betrays 
the Ebionite proclivities of one of Luke's authorities. The 
expression is elsewhere used for sinners.^ But this is of 
minor consequence. 

We return to the relations of Jesus and the Pharisees. 

It seems that the first cause of offence was the Master's con- 
duct towards sinners. It shocked and offended the Pharisees 
so much, just becaase of the respect they entertained and the 
interest they felt in him. Perhaps some of them might have 
formally joined him had not such offensive conduct on his 
part made it impossible. It was indeed bringing religion 
into contempt, giving that which was holy to the dogs, 
flinging pearls before swine, defiling the name of the Lord, 
when one whom many held to be a prophet, one who was 
undoubtedly a wonderful teacher, actually threw himself 
away upon the godless and abandoned class of unclean 
outcasts ! We can hear the sound of their indignation in the 
question they addressed to his disciples when he invited Levi 
to his house. We can trace the sense of loathing on Simon's- 

> See chap. xidv. * Luke xiv. 21. 
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face when Jesus allowed the sinful woman to touch him un- 
rebuked. Now Jesus, on his side, never denied or excused the 
moral degradation of these people. He never ascribes any 
virtue to them, or finds anything to commend in them, except 
their penitence. But for the very reason that they were sinners- 
they stood in need of him, and in defence of his conduct he 
appealed to the very nature of the case itself, and to the call- 
he had experienced in his heart. Perhaps, too, he intended 
that citation from Hosea, ** Mercy, and not sacrifice I" as an 
appeal to the Pharisees to raise up the despised and abomi- 
nated peoples of the land, rather than congratulate themselves 
on their strict observance of the Law.^ In vain! Their 
repugnance increased rather than diminished as time went 
on. * He actually touches lepers and such creatures,' they 
would say, * and tramples under foot the laws of cleanness 
which distinguish Israel, and mark it off from the heathens.' 

• ** And all the publicans and sinners," we read, " used to 
come and associate with him like friends. And the Pharisees 
and scribes murmured at it greatly, and said : This man 
receives sinners and eats with them ! " 

And now Jesus condemned their pride and want of love 
in stronger terms than he had used before. He chose the 
form of a parable that put God's fatherly love to the repentant 
sinner in the strongest light, and threw into the darkest shade 
the cruelty of the rigid devotees of the Law. It is a masterly 
sketch, and all the figures in it are drawn from life : — 

A certain man of substance, living on his own estate, had 
two sons. Once on a time the younger came to him and 
said: ** Father, let me have my share of the family posses- 
sions." He could find no peace or satisfaction any more at 
home, and he wanted to see something of the world, to be at 
Hbertyj to be his own master, and to live after his own fancy. 
Should not his father have dissuaded him from going % Should 

» See p. 279. 
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he not have kept him hack hy force ? We must rememher 
that there was nothing extravagant in the wish itself, for 
in the East, the laws of inheritance were strictly regulated ; 
^sinheriting an elder and preferring a younger son were things 
unknown, and wills were seldom made at all. The eldest son 
succeeded to all his father's rights, and received a double 
share of his possessions. In this case, then, the second son 
might very well be bought out, so to speak, by the payment, 
in advance, of his third of the family effects. And this is 
what actually happened. The elder son remained at home 
with his father, henceforth the sole heir and virtual proprietor 
of the estate. The younger brother, after a few days* delay, 
<3ollected all his possessions, sold whatever he could not carry 
away, left his family and his native place, and went and 
settled in a distant country. 

Here he soon fell into an abandoned life, and wasted all he 
had. To increase his misery, when all was gone, a great 
famine rose in the country. But for this he might well have 
gained a subsistence, but as it was he began to suffer actual 
hunger. Driven to the utmost straits, at last he entered the 
service of a citizen of the place, who sent him into his fields 
to feed his pigs ; — ^the most degrading occupation which a 
Jew could imagine. And even then he could not satisfy his 
hunger ; but when he drove home the pigs in the evening, 
and the men came with their food, and he saw how greedily 
they swallowed it, he could not suppress a hungry 
longing to have his fill even of that ! But of course there 
was none for him. The brutes were of value, and must be 
well attended to in such a time of scarcity ; but who could 
spare a thought for the swineherd ? At last his overwhelming 
sense of misery brought him to repentance. " How many of 
my father's labourers," he said to himseK, ** how many of his 
hired labourers, who are not even his own men, have 
^abundance of sweet food, while I am here dying of hunger. 
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I will rise- up and go to my father, and say to him : Father ! 
I have sinned against heaven, and have grieved your very 
soul. I am not worthy of the name of son ; but drive me 
not away, let me stay with you as a hireling !" His resolu- 
tion was made ; and he turned his face homewards. 

"What a long and miserable journey ! What conflicting 
thoughts chased each other through his heart ! How would his- 

father receive him ? At last he saw his old home in 

the distance, and soon perceived that some one was hurrying 
to meet him. It was his father himself, from whose thoughts 
he had never for a moment been absent. His anxious parent 
had seen him from afar, had recognised him instantly in spite 
of his miserable condition, and now fell upon his neck with 
pity that no words could utter, and kissed him tenderly. 
Deeply moved, the young man disengaged himself from his 
embrace, fell down upon the ground, and cried : ** Father ! I 
have sinned against heaven, and have grieved your very soul. 
I am not worthy of the name of son" .... he could not say 
the rest after the reception his father had given him. Not a 
single word of reproach was uttered by the parent, but as 
soon as they reached the house, he cried to some of the 
servants who came running out to welcome the wanderer 
on his return, "Bring him a cloak — ^the best we have — and 
take away these things. Get a bath ready and dress him, 
and put a gold ring on his finger and sandals on his feet, that 
he may look like a free-bom man, and take his place with 
others once again. And do you," he added, turning to other 
servants, " get ready a great feast this very night. Kill the 
fatted calf, and see that singers and all else are provided. 
We may well rejoice and make merry ; for my son here was 
dead, dead to heaven and to me, and now he is alive again ; 
he was lost and is found." His commands were joyfully and 
quickly obeyed, and by evening the full tide of festivity had 
set in. 
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Meanwhile the elder son was superintending the work at 
a distant field, so that no one had gone to fetch him. When 
the day's work was over and he returned to the house, he 
could not imagine what had happened. AU was commotion ; 
and the sound of the m,usic and dancing, and the flare of the 
torches greeted his ears and eyes, while he was still at a dis- 
tance. For a time he stood outside the house lost in amaze- 
ment, till one of the attendants happened to come out, 
perhaps to fetch something. He called him and asked him 
what it was all about. "Why, your brother has come back,** 
43aid he, "and your father has killed the fatted calf** — ^the 
most important event of the day, perhaps, in the servant*s 
eyes — ** because he has returned safe and sound." That was 
it, was it ? The elder brother turned away in wrath, and re- 
fused to go into the house. But the father heard of it, and 
came and pressed him kindly to come in. But he replied, 
<« Think how many years I have been serving you, without 
ever once disobeying your commands, and yet you never re- 
warded my fidelity and diligence by giving me so much as a 
kid to make a feast for my friends. But now that this son of 
yours, who wasted your possessions with harlots, has come 
back again, you have killed the fatted calf for him I ** " Son,** 
said the father gently, "What is this that you have said? 
You have always stayed with me, and all that I have is yours, 
for you are my only heir. But how could we help rejoicing 
and making merry. For this your brother was dead and is 
alive again, was lost and is found ! ** 

This is the best known of all the parables of Jesus ; and it 
deserves to be so, for it is the profoundest and most beautiful. 
How true it is ! We recognise at once the publican who has 
left his father's house, left the service of God and communion 
with him, but has now returned in penitence. And in con- 
trast with him stands the Pharisee, still represented in the 
most favourable light, strictly religious and irreproachably 
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moral, but yet serving God as if for hire, more like a slave 
than a son, proud of his own virtue, without love and without 
generosity. But though this application is obvious enough, 
and was certainly intended by Jesus, yet the parable had also 
a wider scope. Luke, in recording it, thought especially of the 
relations in which heathen and Jew stood to each other and to 
God, and represents Jesus as condemning the contemptuous 
pride and exclusiveness of the Jews. That distant foreign 
land he takes to mean the outside world that knows not God, 
the world of heathendom, of which the swine are also a 
symbol. The two sons represent mankind as the children of 
God ; and the elder son is Israel, the heir of the promise of 
salvation. It is impossible to say whether Luke (or his 
authority) modified the parable to suit this special interpre- 
tation, and if so, how far the alterations went. But even 
this application limits the scope of the parable unduly. Jesus 
tells. us a history that is as old as humanity itself, and yet is 
ever new ; the history of the sinner who, though a child of 
the heavenly Father, does violence to his divine nature, and 
thirsting for a fancied liberty tears himseK away from God ; 
nor does God lay fetters on his freedom. He dashes on in self- 
delusion until the sense of his misery brings him to reflection 
and repentance. Then his deep sense of guilt and his true 
penitence strengthen him to come in deep humility and child- 
like trust and throw himself at the Father's feet. And the 
Father's love comes forth to meet him and welcome him, and to 
restore him to the honour he had lost. As long as sin and 
penitence fill so great a space in the history of human lives, 
so long will this parable, the gospel of God's grace, shine 
upon our souls like the morning star. 

We will say nothing of the impression which such a 
story must have made upon the hearers of Jesus, upon the 
publicans, and, above aU, upon the Pharisees. We will 
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only observe that this is another instance ^ of the constantly 
recurring contrast between Pharisee and publican which 
runs through the Gospel. They are taken as portraits, or 
rather types, of two kinds of men, and, before we quit the 
subject of the offence which Jesus gave to his pious country- 
men by his intercourse with sinners, we wUl give one more 
sketch which throws off, in a few bold lines, a lifelike 
presentation of these two types of pride and humility. We 
may note in advance that our custom of kneeling down, 
closing the eyes, and folding the hands in prayer, was un- 
known to the Jews. 

Two men went up to the temple to pray; one was a 
Pharisee, the other a publican. The Pharisee stood up and 
prayed thus with himself: <' God! I thank Thee that I 
am not like other men — extortioners, deceivers, adulterers — 
or even like this publican here. I fast twice in the week, 
give tithes of all my income. . . ." And the publican 
stood at the entrance of the forecourt, and dare not so much 
as raise his eyes to heaven; but, forgetting everything 
around him, smote his breast in penitence, and cried, '' O 
God ! be merciful to me, sinner that I am ! '* '< As those 
two men," said Jesus, " went down the steps of the temple, 
and each returned to his home, I tell you, the pubHcan 
was justified in the sight of God far rather than the 
Pharisee." 

The picture is drawn from the life, and without a touch 
of exaggeration. Can we not see those two men, accidently 
entering the temple-gate together at one of the hours of 
prayer ? The one, whose piety is proclaimed by his four 
great tassels and the broad phylacteries, or prayer-bands, 
on his forehead and his arm,^ turns his steps to the tem- 
ple, because it is more satisfactory to perform religious 

1 Compare pp. 262—265. 
* Compare Matthew xxiii 5 ; Numbers zv. 37 fif. ; Deuteronomy vi. 8. 
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duties in the sanctuary than elsewhere ; the other, because 
he can bear his sinful life no longer, and, in the agony of 
his soul, knows not where to turn but to the Lord. No 
falsehoods are put upon the lips of the Pharisee, nor is 
the honour due to him withheld. The duties on the per- 
formance of which he felicitates himself are not the 
ordinary ones which every respectable Jew observed, but the 
special ones peculiar to him and the other members of his 
school.^ Moreover, he is thankful to God for his virtue. 
But what are we to say to the self-satisfaction of one who 
can enumerate his merits in his very prayers, can look 
down with contempt on the world in general, and even on 
the poor penitent who is praying there beside him ! 

We see at once that the concluding words of the para- 
ble are but a modification of that other saying: "There 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repents, 
than over ninety-nine just men that need no repentance." 
Why so ? you may ask. Because in the heart of that one 
penitent there is the germ of a higher righteousness, of which 
those devout observers of the Law, with their unimpeachable 
life and character, have not even a conception ! Finally, Luke 
tells us truly enough that this story was aimed not so much 
at the Pharisees themselves, as at those amongst the disciples 
of Jesus, or amongst the Jews, who were satisfied with them- 
selves and despised others. At the close he repeats the warn- 
ing : " He who exalts himself shall be humbled, and he who 
humbles himself shall be exalted.** 

Let us now return for a moment to the attitude assumed 
by the Pharisees towards Jesus. We have already seen that 
from an early period of his ministry they had had a more 
serious cause of offence, and a heavier charge agaiust him 
than that he associated with sinners. It was that in case of 

1 Compare Matthew ix. 14, xziii. 23. 
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need, or when summoned to a deed of love, he did not shrink 
from violating the sabbath.* We need not dwell on this at 
present, especially as all the utterances of Jesus on the Law 
and the tradition, which we shall have to consider in the 
sequel, were occasioned by the rebukes or the wily questions 
of the Pharisees. We can well understand that the freedom 
of Jesus with regard to the sabbath must have deepened and 
widened the gulf between him and the Pharisees. Their 
aversion and distress rose still higher, and at length passed 
into definite hostility and positive hatred when they began to 
suspect, and more than suspect, that he was not only aiming 
at a goal very different from theirs, but cherished purposes 
and principles diametrically opposed to the whole spirit of 
the Jewish religion. Then they began to abominate him from 
the bottom of their souls, as a false prophet, a blasphemer, 
who did not even shrink from putting himself in the place of 
the Lord and offering forgiveness to sinners! But still 
they continued to observe the forms of poHteness and respect 
towards him, even when he, on his side, had declared open 
war, and was striving with all his might to counteract 
their influence and expose their inward corruption in all its 
nakedness. 

But things were far from having reached this point at the 
time of which we are now speaking. Pharisees who really 
thought well of Jesus were not yet, as they subsequently 
became, a rare exception. And Jesus on his side was still 
prepared to admit the comparative merits of the Pharisees. 
At a later period he would have spoken very differently of 
the elder son, and would by no means have allowed that the 
respectable and rehgious Jews had never left the Father's 
house or disobeyed his commands.^ But the Pharisees had 
iegun already to be deeply and generally offended by the 

1 See pp. 274-279. 
"See Matthew xxi 28-31, and Vol VL, chap, xxx. 
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friend of sinners. We gather this from Jesus himself, who 
describes, in a kind of parable, the unfavourable reception 
which both he and his predecessor, utterly unlike each other 
as they were, had met from the Pharisees, their adherents, 
and those of the people who blindly followed them : — 

" To what shall I liken this generation ? They are like 
children who go to play in the market place, but are too 
sulky and quarrelsome to be pleased with anything, and say; 
* We wanted to play at weddings; you ought to have danced. 
We wanted to play at funerals; you ought to have lamented.' 

** For John came, living like a recluse, fasting without 
intermission, and practising every possible austerity, and they 
thought his conduct extravagant, and muttered, *He is mad.' 
The Son of man came, living like other human beings, enjoy- 
ing the good things of earth without misgiving, and they 
thought him a mere worldling ; * a glutton and a sot,' they 
cried contemptuously, * a friend of publicans and sinners.' 
But whatever the judgment of these Pharisees and their 
admirers maybe, the Wisdom, which sent John and sent me, 
is justified and maintained in her rights and honours by all 
her true children." 

Such was the consolation of Jesus when the leaders of 
Israel received him so unfavourably. 



Ghafteb XX. 

HOW THE PREACHING OP JESUS WAS EECEIVED BY 

THE MASSES. 

Matthbw XI. 1—15, 20—24. » 

IT was with true perception of the real state of affairs that 
Jesus spoke in one breath of the reception given to 
himself, and that which John had met. There was the 

» Luke vii, 18-30, x. 12-15; 
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closest connection between the two, and Jesus often recurred 
to it.^ "What is true of the Pharisees is equally true of the 
masses of the people. They, too, were to Jesus just what 
they had been to John. Now in considering how far Jesus 
succeeded in bringing home his teaching and his principles 
to his hearers, and how far their faith responded to his gospel^ 
we ought, perhaps, to lay chief stress upon the reception he 
experienced from the masses, for it was to them especially 
that he consecrated his time, his strength, and his affection, 
and to reach their hearts was his one great desire. To 
this subject, then, we will now address ourselves. The 
direct information we possess is scanty, and not altogether 
trustworthy, and we are, therefore, doubly pleased to receive 
from the lips of Jesus himself an account of the impression 
produced upon the people by his predecessor. 

The occasion which led him to speak upon this subject 
was very remarkable. John had been sighing for months in 
his dungeon. What misery this must have been to a man of 
such burning zeal and boundless energy as his ! Must he 
not even have hoped that the Lord, who had sent him to 
his people, would now deliver him from prison ? Meanwhile 
he was not wholly cut off from the world outside. Some, 
perhaps many, of his disciples had free access to him. From 
them he heard that Jesus of Nazareth, whom he had himself 
baptised, but to whom he had probably paid no special regard, 
had been preaching the kingdom of God in Galilee, and had 
gradually excited much attention. If John was accurately 
informed we may well suppose that his perplexity was great. 
This Jesus had begun to preach after his imprisonment, gave 
himseK out as a prophet, performed healings, preached the 
near approach of the kingdom of heaven, and repentance as- 
the necessary condition of entrance into it ; and the multi- 
tudes streamed to hear him. So far all was well ; but the 

'» Matthew xvii. 12, xxi. 24, 25. 
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new teacher's mode of life and speech was so very far from 
his own that he knew not what to think of him. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to ascertain from Jesus himself what 
opinion he was to form, and what hopes he might entertain 
concerning him. So he sent two of his disciples to ask the 
new teacher in his name, '* Are you he that was to come, or 
are we to expect another ?" 

They set out onjtheir journey, came to Jesus, and gave 
him their captive master's message. The answer they received 
was expressed|in the concise and pregnant language of the 
day, " Go back and say to John in my name : the blind 
men see, and cripples walk; lepers are cleansed, and deaf 
men hear ; the dead return to life, and the Gospel is preached 

to the poor; and blessed are they who are not 

offended by'^me ! " We recognise at once the metaphorical 
substitution of bodily for spiritual suffering, which was cus- 
tomary with Jesus. The description of the younger son in the 
parable, who '* was dead and is alive again," has furnished us 
but now with an instance of the analogous use of ** death." 
Nor must we overlook the direct reference to several passages 
in the Master's favourite prophet, Isaiah, where the redemp- 
tion from Babylon, the repentance of Israel, and the blessed- 
ness of the golden age, are painted in the same or similar 
colours.* Jesus meant to say, ** Tell John what I am doing, 
and how I am succeeding. Tell him that the " peoples of the 
land " and the sinners, who were living without God and his 
commandments, are now being called in and rescued, and the 
blessed promises of the Lord are beginning to be fulfilled ! " 
The only dark side to the picture was the offence which these 
very things gave to the respectable and virtuous classes, 
*' Blessed are they," said Jesus in conclusion, "who are not 
offended, as thejguides of the people are, by what I do." 

The last words cannot be meant as a warning to John 

* Isaiah'^xxix. 18, xxxv. 5, 6, Ixi. 1 ; compare Vol. IV., chap, xi., xii. 
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not to be shaken in his own fidelity. Nor must we under- 
stand the list of physical afflictions literally, though perhaps 
Matthew and certainly Luke did so, as appears from the 
additions they make. Indeed, both the question and the 
answer seem to have been a good deal tampered with, and 
their original meaning is not easy to divine. The Evange- 
lists evidently took it that John asked : " Are you the Mes- 
siah ? " and Jesus answered ** Yes." But what John expected 
was the coming of Yahweh himself. He said nothing of a 
Messiah ; ^ and even if his expectations in this respect had been 
modified of late, the idea that Jesus, or anyone like him, was 
the Messiah, could not possibly have occurred to him. Lastly, 
supposing for a moment that Jesus had already determined 
to take upon himseK the task of the Messiah, he had certainly 
not yet betrayed the intention to anyone else, and would 
never have taken this opportunity of doing so. We should 
be more disposed to reject the whole scene as unhistorical 
than to adopt the opinion of the Evangelists concerning it. 
But the point we have to consider is how far that opinion 
itseK has affected the form in which the question and the 
answer, especially the former, have come down to us.* It is 
true that the expression "he that was to come " is very vague. 
It is never applied in the Old Testament to the Messiah, and 
may be taken equally well to signify Elijah, for instance, or the 
prophet who was to restore the sacred objects of a former time.* 
In Malachi iii. 1, we should refer it to Yahweh himself, but the 
rabbis understood it to mean Elijah. Nor is it ever said that the 
Messiah himselfwas to give sight to the blind, and so on, though 
the deliverance from all the spiritual evils thus symbolised 
was certainly to be a part of the blessedness of the Messianic 
age. We might therefore suppose, if inclined to draw nice 
distinctions, that this healing would precede the founding of 

» See pp. 129, 138, 139. * Compare p. 140. 

• Compare pp. 61—64, 125 ; Matthew xvii. 10—13 ; John vi. 14. 
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the kingdom, and prepare the way for it. It seems most pro- 
bable, therefore, that when John was violently interrupted in 
his work, he began to think that Jesus would carry it on and 
actually perform the function of Elijah* His question was : 
"Are you the man? Is the kingdom of God really close at 
hand?" And Jesus, perhaps unintentionally, said nothing 
whatever of himself, but dwelt on his work and its results 
as the positive proof that the glorious future was indeed 
at hand. Such a preparation was itself a kind of beginning 
of the kingdom of heaven ; but that kingdom must be 
estabHshed by quiet spiritual regeneration, not by any 
violent revolution. Did John understand all this ? Patience 
was harder for him to exercise them for anyone. But his 
time of trial would soon end. 

Meanwhile, Jesus took this opportunity of speaking of his 
predecessor to the people. The first Evangelist has collected 
all the sayings of Jesus about John with which he was ac- 
quainted, and has strung them together here. He even 
includes the citation from Malachi, and the declaration that 
John was the Elijah, which Jesus most certainly did not make 
until some time afterwards, on a very special occasion.^ "When 
the messengers were gone, Matthew tells us, Jesus began as 
follows :* ** What was it you went out into the wilderness to 
see ? Was it to see how the wind shakes the bulrush ? What 
was it then? A man clothed in delicate apparel? Gorgeous 
robes are worn in princely palaces and not in the wilderness. 
But what was it that you went to see ? A prophet ? Yes, I tell 
you, and more than a prophet. [It is he of whom we read: 
Behold, I send my messenger before your face, to prepare the 
way for you.] Verily, of all the children of men, no greater 
one has ever risen than John the Baptist. But the least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. And from the 

^ Matthew xvii. 10—13. See chap. xxvi. 
• See pp. 124-126, 132, 141—143, 146. 
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days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
has been besieged, and the violent have striven to take it by 
storm. For all the prophets and the Law uttered their 
promises until John, but with him begins the fulfilment. 
[And if you wiU receive it as a truth, he is that Elijah who 
was to come.] He that has ears let him hear ! '* 

In asking what results for our special inquiry these par- 
ticulars furnish, we need not dwell on the fact that the fame 
of Jesus had penetrated even to John in his prison, or that 
his answer to the messengers evinces a joyful consciousness 
of success. We would rather point to the evidence that the 
multitudes had streamed out into the wilderness to John, and 
that ever since an impetuous demand for the kingdom of God 
had been discernible.^ Not only must this Uvely interest and 
passionate longing for salvation stand Jesus in good stead as 
John's successor, but it foreshadowed the power which he 
himself might exercise over the people on his own account. 

The statements contained in the Gospels as to the un- 
bounded popularity of Jesus give us less real information 
than we should at first be inclined to suppose ; partly because 
they are so vague, partly because many of them are asso- 
ciated with the literal acceptation of miraculous stories, and 
since they rest on such misapprehensions on the part of the 
Evangelists, deserve but little credit. On the other hand, 
they are so unanimous, and there are so many left unchal- 
lenged, when every fair deduction has been made, that it is 
impossible to doubt the main fact to which they testify. 

Almost from the very first the preaching of Jesus created 
a deep impression, which was strengthened still further by 
several cures he performed. Whether his personal appear- 
ance contributed to the result it is impossible now to 
ascertain. His audience was numerous, and his discourses 

' Compare Luke vii. 29. 
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were received with rapt attention, and greeted with joyous 
acclamations at their close. The marked contrast between 
his frank and impressive mode of teaching, his tone of 
prophetic authority, his entrancing eloquence on the one 
hand, and the narrow, timorous, wearisome style of argu- 
ment adopted by his learned contemporaries on the other, 
covld not fail to excite attention. When he interpreted the 
prophets he could make the dead Uve for his hearers once 
more as no other could ; and with the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit in his very tones he made the words of these old seers 
more glorious than ever they had been, even upon their own 
lips, and more consohng than they themselves had ever felt 
them to be. And when he uttered those stories, so full of 
deep significance, taken from the daily life around him, 
their simphcity was only equalled by their depth, and, while 
they captivated the imagination, they stamped themselves 
indelibly upon the memory. In a word, he loved and under- 
stood the people, and their hearts went out to him. What 
else could we expect from the quickly moved and excitable 
disposition of the Galilaeans ? When he came to Capernaum, 
no sooner was it known that he was at home than his house 
and all the space in front of it were crowded, and he had no 
time for rest or refreshment. If he walked on the shore of 
the lake whole crowds would gradually collect about him till 
he was forced to look for some special means of addressing 
them, or they would not be able to hear him. If he crossed 
the lake, to be alone with his friends, '' thousands,'' as the 
Gospel says with pardonable exaggeration, would leave their 
homes and their work and travel miles upon miles to seek 
him. Wherever he went his fame preceded him. He 
himself declared that the want of faith in his native place 
furnished a sad exception to the rule. Now and then the 
pent up enthusiasm would find vent in such an exclamation 
as that of the woman who pronounced his mother blessed. 
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At one time the mothers brought their little ones to receive 
his blessing ; at another, a man who had not in the least 
understood him was nevertheless so deeply impressed by 
his power and his influence upon his hearers that he 
determined to take advantage of his moral ascendency 
over others for the regulation of his own family affairs. 
" Master ! " said he, ** tell my brother to give me my share 
of the inheritance.*' Jesus naturally declined to interfere. 
His task and his qualifications lay in a very different 
direction. ** Man ! " he replied, " who has made me a 
judge or an arbitrator amongst you ? " The incident, however, 
is a proof of the powerful impression he produced.^ 

But it was the subject of his preaching, above all, that 
secured him a hearing. What he said had always direct or 
indirect reference to the kingdom of God ; and the people 
listened eagerly, while their hearts drank in the consolation 
of his promises. How they thought and argued about him t 
How they fixed on him the hopes he had revived, and won- 
dered what precisely was the part he had to play in preparing 
for the joyful future which drew nigh ! * We shall frequently 
meet with illustrations of all this as we proceed ; and at pre- 
sent need only say that though opinions were from the nature 
of the case divided, though Jesus often had to encounter 
imfavourable judgments, though many of the people preferred 
the old wine to the new, stopped their ears against his 
preaching, and took offence at his freedom, yet, on the whole, 
public opinion declared in his favour ; and it was probably 
owing in large measure to the favourable dispositions of the 
people, that though beset on many sides in Galilee, he yet 
retained his freedom unrestrained, and never quite lost his 
liberty of speech. 

And yet, however favourable his reception by the masses 
might appear, it was very far indeed from satisfying him. 

' Luke zii. 13, 14. * Matthew xvi. 13, 14. 
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We have not forgotten the parable of the sower.^ Now the 
seed of the word that he scattered was in many cases lost 
when it might have borne abundant fruit. Nor was this- 
the worst. The number of those whose heart was li^e the 
trodden pathway turned out to be great almost beyond the 
possibility of belief. The favourable impression Jesus made 
was as superficial as it was general Nor had the work of John, 
when narrowly examined, been any richer in results.* But 
even with this example before him, and with his own profound 
knowledge of human nature, as shown in the parable of the 
sower, Jesus was grievously disappointed at last to find how 
littlepermanent effecthe could produce. The harvest had given, 
such a glorious promise, and had answered it so ill ! His^ 
dearest hopes, his most passionate effoits, had been thwarted. 
The image of the fig tree gives striking expression to this 
disappointment when Jesus has reached Jerusalem; bui 
even before he leaves Galilee, we find his high-wrought, 
long-cherished, bitterly-disappointed expectation bursting 
forth in a cry of " Woe ! ** over the cities of the GalilsBan 
lake. They had been the chief scene of his labours, and 
ought to have shown the richest and fairest fruits of hi& 
Gospel. And Capernaum, distinguished and privileged even 
above the rest, by being his place of abode, is more bitterly 
reproached than all for having answered so poorly to its 
glorious opportunities. 

"WoeuntoyouChorazinI Woe unto you Bethsaida I For 
had the mighty works been done in Tyre and Sidon which 
have been done in you, they would long ago have repented 
in sackcloth. But, I tell you, it will be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon in the day of judgment than for you. And thou, 
Capernaum ! that art exalted to heaven, thou shalt be brought- 
down into the abyss; for if the mighty works had been 
done in Sodom which have been done in thee, it would 

> See pp. 195, 196. * See p. 137. 
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have remained unto this day. But, I tell you, it will be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for thee."^ 



Chapter XXI. 

THE SOURCE OF JESUS' STEENaTH. 

Matthew VIIL 23-27, XIV. 22-^; Lukb XI. 1— 13.» 

WE have observed Jesus under the great disappointment 
of his life, and we ask involuntarily how it was pos- 
sible to persevere in spite of the coldness of his relatives and 
fellow-townsmen, the opposition of his devout countrymen 
and the shallowness of the multitude ? For in spite of his 
extreme sensitiveness and deUcacy, he preserved an exalted 
calmness which was but seldom disturbed, and then only 
for a moment. He continued his unwearied toil even when 
it seemed most fruitless. Nay, the more deadly the conflict 
grew the calmer did he seem to be. 

It was his trust in God that strengthened him. On Him 
he threw all care for the result of his efforts and for his own 
personal fate. "We shall not dwell upon this trust in the 
words of Jesus himself, for we have already done so ;^ but we 
wiU give a description of his repose in God, conveyed by the 
EvangeHsts in an emblematic account of a voyage across the 
lake of Galilee, from Capernaum to the south-east shore. 

It was evening when he embarked, and his disciples 
followed him. But hardly had they put out when a storm 
burst upon them, and lashed the waters that were usually 
so smooth and quiet into fierce turmoil. The wind howled 
through the tackle and mocked the utmost strength of the 

^ Compare Matthew x. 14, 15. 
« Matthew vi. 7-13, vii. 7—11; Mark iv. 35-41, vi. 45-52; Luke 
viii. 22—25. " Compare pp. 193 ff., 215 ft. 
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rowers, as they toiled to make head against it. The feeble 
vessel was now reared on high and now buried amongst 
the foaming waves that dashed over her deck and gradually 
filled her, so that she drew heavier and deeper every 
moment. This could not last much longer. The vessel 
must inevitably sink. Jesus meanwhile was asleep. At their 
wit*s end the disciples ran to the stern, where he had stretched 
himself to rest upon a cushion near the helm, and where the 
fearful danger had not disturbed the slumbers that succeeded 
his day's work. They waked him with the cry, "Help, Lord! 
We are perishing ! " ** What do you fear ? " he said on 
waking, " Where is your faith ? *' Then he stood up, gazed 
out into the storm, and with a gesture of command chid the 
wind and waves. Then the wind was hushed and the waters 
stilled, and there was a great calm. Well might they all be 
lost in wonder ! Well might they ask, ** What manner of 
man is this, whom the winds and the sea obey ! " 

It has been asked whether some fact may not He at the 
bottom of this story. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that when Jesus and his disciples were crossing the lake, they 
were overtaken by a storm, and that the Master's unshaken 
trust put to shame the terror of the disciples. A similar 
story is told of Julius Caesar. Once he had taken ship in 
disguise, to cross the Adriatic Sea, and the helmsman, terri- 
fied by the adverse wind, dared not pursue his course. But 
CsBsar said to him : ** Fear not, my friend I you carry Caesar 
and his fortunes." The analogy, however, does not appear 
to us a happy one, and the whole line of investigation seems 
j&ruitless, and even frivolous, for the original picture was 
obviously symbolical. Others have found in it a type of 
the Christian Church under the storm of persecution which 
threatened it with destruction till Christ rescued it. But 
the Gospels obviously lay the stress upon the circum- 
stance that Jesus was asleep, that he was absolutely at rest 
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in the midst of sack dire agitation and distress. How many 
storms broke loose npon him in his own personal experiences 
and the frenzied indignation of others, in the passionate 
opposition and the dark schemes of his antagonists ! Yet in 
the might of his faith in God he maintained his own xmrnffled 
serenity, and quieted many a storm which the opposition he 
met had raised in the bosoms of the terrified disciples. 

Now this trust was sustained and strengthened by prayer. 
It is only natural that we should have but scanty accounts on 
this subject, for prayer belongs essentially to our secret Ufe, 
and we know that Jesus least of all men could bear that his 
intercourse with God should be pried into by the eyes of 
strangers.^ But still w^ hear enough to enable us to form 
some approximate conception of the fact. It is with true per- 
ception that our Gospels, especially the third, represent Jesus 
as praying to God at every crisis of his hfe, and before every 
step of special importance. He prays after his baptism, after 
his first success at Capernaum, before selecting the Twelve, 
before asking the question which results in his recognition as 
the Messiah. The symbolical account of the transfiguration 
represents him as prajdng ; he has been praying when his dis- 
ciples ask him to teach them a prayer; he prays when about 
to enter on his last sufferings ; and, finally, on the cross itself.' 

We have already called attention to this, and we have 
Jieard Jesus more than once dwell upon prayer and its 
'efficacy.^ At present we need only call to mind that he ap- 
pears to have attached little value to prescribed or formal 
prayer;^ and that when he felt the need of turning aside 
from his active duties to hold communion with God, he loved to 
be alone, climbing some hill or seeking out some uninhabited 

1 Compare p. 284. 
*Luke iiL 21, v. 16 (compare Mark i. 35, vL 46 ; Matthew xiv. 23), 
vi. 12, ix. 18, 28, xi 1, xxii. 41, 42 {Matthew xivi. 36 flf.; Mark xiv. 32 ff.) 
xmi. 34, 46. » See pp. 176, 232, 244, 247, 248, 251, 284-286. 

* See pp. 178, 179, 230, 320. 
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spot (which the Gospels call a wilderness). If he could find 
no time in the day, he would steal the hours of the night ; 
and indeed his heart and head must often have been too full 
to allow him to sleep. Not that we are to think of him as 
speaking to God hour after hour ; for he himself declared 
that prayers should be short, since they were so apt to de- 
generate, if prolonged, into mere Kp-service. But he looked 
up to God as he thought over all he had encountered and the 
work he had to do, considered his line of action and weighed 
his prospects, until at last all earthly motives and consider- 
ations entirely disappeared, and the Father's will gradually 
came out more and more clearly as the only test of what must 
be done and left undone. It was, indeed, familiar intercourse 
with God, a childlike confidence, in which he poured out all 
his cares and wishes, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
before God, and from which he never returned without being 
enlightened, comforted, and strengthened, in a word, without 
being heard. 

But we are not limited to mere incidental references 
contained in the words of Jesus and the narratives concerning 
him ; for he sometimes spoke expressly on the nature of true 
prayer and the certainty of its being heard. We refer in 
the first place to the well-known " Lord's Prayer," which he 
gave to his disciples as a model. Two of the Evangelists 
have preserved this prayer, but the forms in which they give 
it and the occasions to which they assign its origin differ. 
We value it too highly not to hear them both. 

Matthew, then, makes it an example of brevity, and con- 
trasts it with the superstitious practice that he attributes to the 
heathen, but which was really far more characteristic of the 
Jews, of besieging the deity with endless verbosity and repeti- 
tion, as if to wear out his patience and compel him to grant the 
request. According to Jesus this is a gross error. God does 
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not need our prayers to teach him what we reqnire, but we^ 
on our side, do need to pour out our hearts to God. 

« When you pray, use no yain repetitions as others do ; 
for they think that a multitude of words will gain them a 
hearing. Be not you Uke them ; for your Father knows what 
you require before you ask him. Pray, then, after this 
manner : Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth as 
it is in heaven. Give us to-day to-morrow*s bread.^ And 
forgive us the debt of our trespasses, as we too forgive those 
that have trespassed against us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but defend us from the Evil One."' 

According to Luke Jesus had gone apart to pray, and 
when he returned one of his disciples asked him in the name 
of all the rest to give them a formula of prayer. " Lord ! 
teach us to pray, as John taught his disciples." To this 
Jesus answered, **When you pray, say: Father! Hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us, each day, bread 
for the morrow. And forgive us our trespasses, as we too 
forgive all who have trespassed against us. And lead us not 
into temptation.'*^ 

According to some early authorities the second clause of 
the prayer, as given by Luke, was not "Thy kingdom come," 
but " May thy Holy Spirit come upon us to purify us." In any 
case the original form of this, as well as of the other clauses, 
appears to be most faithfully preserved in the first Gospel. 
The "Authorised Version" adds the words, ** For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen;" 
and this conclusion appears in some manuscripts with the 
omission of ** the kingdom " or of ** the power and the 
glory ;" but in any case it is not genuine, and only sprang 
up in the second century, when the prayer began to be used 

* After an amended version. * After an amended Tension. 

' After an amended text and version. 
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in the assemblies of Christian worshippers. The word 
Amen, that is, ** Verily," or " so be it," was not used by the 
Israelites or by the Christians of the Apostolic age as a 
formula for closing a prayer; but when the leader of the 
devotions had prayed, the congregation would say Amen! 
as a sign that they adopted the prayer and firmly believed 
that it would be heard.^ There is no doubt, then, that this 
doxology is of later origin ; and it is equally certain that 
** the Lord's Prayer " itself did not come into common use for 
a considerable time. The disciples understood perfectly well 
that Jesus did not intend to give them a copy or formula of 
prayer, but simply to illustrate the dispositions which ought 
to find expression in their devotions ; and though the con- 
nection in which the prayer is given by Luke might very 
easily give rise to misunderstandings, we do not find a 
single indication throughout the first century of Christianity 
of its ever having been used as a set formula. 

If we go on to ask what the dispositions were which 
Jesus thought essential to true prayer, we shall find much to 
reflect upon. To begin with the invocation, ** Our Father 
who art in heaven ! " In the first place it enjoins a childlike 
intercourse with God, simple, natural^ easy, and absolutely 
trustful. And at the same time it breathes deep reverence 
and a sense of awe. And then that ''our," which constantly 
recurs in the sequel, implies a brotherly love that can ask 
nothing for itseK alone, but must always include others in 
its prayer, and can never wish to gain anything at another's 
cost. In connection with this thought, and in agreement with 
other utterances of the Master, the fifth petition insists upon, 
a forgiving disposition * as essential to prayer.' And Jesus 
would have us throw even our temporal wants, always 

* Compare Deuteronomy xxvii. 15—26 ; 1 OhronicleB xvL 36 ; NehemialL 
viii 6 ; Psalm cvi. 48 ; 1 Corinthians xir. 16. 

"* Compare Mark xi. 25, 26; Matthew y. 23, 24; and pp. 206, 207. 
W 
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restrained within the bounds of moderation, upon God. He 
would have us, in the strength of prayer, banish all anxiety 
for the morrow;^ but he emphatically requires and assumes 
that the longing for the establishment of the kingdom of God 
must be uppermost in the prayerful soul, and so must 
take the first and the chief place in all communion with 
God. To Jesus himself, and to all his followers, the fervent 
longing for the kingdom of God had of course the uncon- 
tested precedence of all else. And' since this kingdom comes 
and is extended in proportion as God's will is obeyed and 
executed by men with the readiness, the completeness, and 
the love of angels, and since we know, alas ! how far we are 
from doing the will of God in this spirit, we cannot help 
turning inward and feeling sadly in the midst of our prayer 
how weak we are, how sinful we have been, and how pressing 
is our need of support from On High in our conflict against 
sin. Truly, whoever has realised the dangers that surround 
and threaten his moral life will follow the exhortation given by 
Jesus to his friends in one of the most trying hours of his 
life, and will pray that he may not enter into temptation ; 
for, however wiUing our spirit may be, our flesh is miserably 
weak.* And so the prayer concludes with the petition that 
God will preserve us from ever falling into the power of sin. 

It has been remarked that several clauses of the Lord's 
Prayer recur in the same or analogous forms in Jewish prayers 
of various periods. Jesus never dreamt of expressly avoiding 
the language of religion familiar to his people and his age, 
and some of the expressions used in the prayers of the 
synagogue must have remained in his memory and become 
endeared to him. It is likely enough, therefore, that he 
purposely adopted certain current phrases instead of inventing 
new ones, when his disciples questioned him as to the nature 

^ See p. 216. 
" Matthew xxvl 41 ; (Mark xiv. 38, Luke xxil 46). 
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of true prayer. But he certainly threw into these old expres- 
sions an unsuspected wealth and depth of new meaning ; and 
he was concerned only with the dispositions of the heart, not 
the form of their expression. How completely following 
generations have misunderstood him ! As a rule they have 
troubled themselves but little as to the spirit of " the Lord's 
Prayer," and throughout the ages the words have been com- 
mitted to memory by millions, and thoughtlessly muttered 
over and over again in endless repetition! The reformer 
Luther. might well say that there had never been such a 
martyr as the Lord's Prayer ! 

We need not insist upon the light which this short 
prayer throws upon the inner life of Jesus, especially in his 
hours of prayer, or upon all his intercourse with God. 
This must be obvious to everyone. But it may be necessary 
to insist that unless we are in sympathy with that inner life 
itself, and have in some measure appropriated its spirit, it is 
utterly impossible for us to understand the Master's certainty 
that every prayer is heard, or to know what we are doing 
when we attempt to judge of its truth. K we entirely mis- 
understand and disobey the Master we shall, of course, fail 
to reaHse the blessings which he experienced himself and 
promised to aU his disciples from prayer. 

" Ask in prayer and it shall be given you ; seek and you 
shall find ; knock and it shall be opened to you. For every- 
one who asks in prayer receives, and he who seeks finds, and 
to him who knocks it is opened." 

The rising intensity, the repetition, and the solemn 
asseveration of these words, are enough to convince us that 
Jesus was not only free himself from every shadow of doubt 
that prayers are answered, but also desired to remove such 
doubts, once for all, from the minds of others. He tried, 
accordingly, to expose the absurdity of all doubt, and the 
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imworthiness of all lack of perfect tmst, by an analogy taken 
from daily life : — 

" Would any one of you give his son a stone, if he asked 
him for a cake of bread, or a serpent, if he asked him for a 
fish ? And if even you, whose very love is selfishness in com- 
parison with the Highest love, if even you know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your heavenly 
Father give good things to those that ask him ! " 

We may safely say that Jesus spoke thus from his own ex- 
perience. Not that every one of the wishes he had laid before 
God had been fulfilled: Far indeed was this from being the 
case ! But though he did not always receive exactly what he 
asked for, he had never prayed in vain. Otherwise he could 
never have borne up so bravely and accomplished so much 
when almost utterly bereft of human support, persevered 
under such cruel misconception and opposition, retained his 
zeal under every kind of disappointment, held his own in 
every conflict, and accomplished the task of his life. He had 
reason, then, for his absolute faith in the power of prayer;^ 
and with reference to the spiritual gifts which man implores 
from God, he supplemented his paradox on the power of faith 
by the words: "Whatever you ask in prayer, believe that you 
have it, as it were, already, and it will be given you;** or, as 
another Gospel expresses it : ** Whatsoever you ask in faith, 
you shall receive.'* ^ 

It is of less consequence, though worthy of a passing 
notice, that Luke again departs further than the first Evan- 
gelist from the original words of the Master's reasoning, which 
is what the logicians call an argument a fortiori. He adds a 
third instance : "Which of you would give his son a scorpion 
if he asked him for an egg7'' This example is not so well 
chosen as the others ; for it might be possible to palm off a 

^ Matthew xxvi. 53. 
^ Mark xi. 24 ; (Matthew xxi. 22); compare pp. 248, 249 ; and James i. 5, 6» 
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stone for one of the hard, flat, round cakes of bread com- 
mon in the East, and a serpent might perhaps pass for a 
dried fish, but a scorpion could not well be mistaken for 
an eggl Luke also specifies the Holy Spirit as the ''good 
gift" which God will give. This is an explanation of the 
Master's saying in the spirit of Paul. Finally, he tries 
to show by another example from daily life, in this case a 
special incident, that even men generally comply with a re- 
quest at last, though it involves some trouble ; — how much 
less will God refuse ! 

Suppose, he says, you have received an unexpected visit 
from a friend who is on a journey, and has come upon 
you in the middle of the night. He is hungry, but you 
happen to have nothing in the house. What is to be done ? 
The shops have long been shut, but you have a neighbour 
with whom you are on friendly terms, so, in spite of the 
unseasonable hour, you put a bold face on it and knock at 
his door. " Who is there," he cries, as soon as the noise has 
waked him. Then you begin to beg him to help you out of 
your difficulty. ** My dear friend," you say, ** do lend me a few 
cakes of bread; for an acquaintance of mine who is travelling 
this way has just come to my house, and I have nothing to 
offer him.'i But the other answers peevishly, and without 
coming down, <* Leave me alone ! The house is locked up, 
and the children are asleep with me. How can I get up to 
find the bread and unbolt the door ?" And yet I tell you he 
wiU do it, if not for friendship's sake, yet to satisfy the 
importunity that has disturbed his rest. For one reason or 
another he will put on his clothes and give you what you 
want. Do you think, then, that God will let you suppHcate 
him in vain ? 

There is something that shocks our sense of reverence in 
the application of such incidents of human life to God, and 
we never meet with anything of the kind in the parables of 
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undoubted authenticity. The same characteristics, however, 
reappear in several stories in the third Gospel, none of 
which, we have reason to beUeve, are genuine. We are 
therefore amply justified in questioning the authenticity of 
this description also. At any rate, we know abready that 
Jesus did not really regard the efficacy of prayer as 
dependent on divine caprice, which must be wearied or 
forced into compliance. His experience taught him that the 
heavenly Father cannot allow the children, who lay their 
spiritual wants before him, to suffer need. 

It was prayer, then, that gave Jesus strength; prayer 
that kept his trust in God, his hope and his courage from 
fading away, that preserved him from ever failing in self- 
surrender, obedience, or love. Communion with God gave 
him all the strength he needed to persevere in his unwearied 
labours, watchfully to maintain the struggle, to make all 
things, even the keenest sufferings, minister to the develop- 
ment and hallowing of his character. The whole course of 
his life, and above all his death, proves that this was so. 

Prayer strengthened him for all things, and made him, 
when surrounded by dangers on every side, a perfect type of 
the tranquil power of faith. This conception is visibly 
set before us in an emblematic story, which so strongly 
resembles that of the storm at sea with which we began 
this chapter, that it might almost be regarded as a later 
modification or elaboration of it. Nevertheless, it has a 
sufficiently strongly marked character of its own to deserve 
a special treatment. In the Gospels it follows immediately 
after the feeding of the five thousand. 

Jesus, with the most limited possible means at his com- 
mand, had abundantly satisfied the wants of countless mul- 
titudes.^ Immediately afterwards he commanded his disciples^ 

» See pp. 189—191, 
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who would rather have staid with him, to embark alone and 
cross th6 lake. He would presently join them himself, but must 
first dismiss the crowd. As soon as he had done so, he went 
up the mountain to pray. He felt that he must be alone with 
God. It is an eloquent touch in the story, that shows us how 
even Jesus, who was so rich that he could give food to all that 
multitude, yet felt poor and helpless before God, and could 
do nothing without prayer ! But what that prayer could 
enable him to do the sequel will declare. 

The shades of night had fallen upon the lake, in the 
midst of which were the disciples in their boat, while Jesus 
aJone was on the land. He saw them from the hill, strug- 
gling in Tain to make head against the strong west wind, 
while the mighty waves tortured and wrenched the vessel. 
Upon this he came to them, walking upon the water, about 
the fourth watch of the night (from three to six in the 
morning). He was on the point of passing them by (?) when 
they saw him walking upon the sea, and thinking it was 
a ghost, were terrified and shrieked for fear. But Jesus 
said at once, "Be of good courage. ItisL Fear not!" 
Then he got up into the boat, and the wind was hushed. In 
their own minds they were all filled with consternation, for 
their shallow hearts had not understood their Master's power, 
even when he fed the crowd miraculously. 

If the story went no further it might be supposed really 
to refer to the Christian community rather than to Jesus 
himself.^ Bereft of his personal presence, given over to the 
world's hostility, the flock of Jesus looked forward through 
the night of persecution to his return, of which no man knew 
the hour ;* — it might be in the first, the second, the third, or 
not till the fourth watch of the night !' Or when not looking 
for his immediate return, the followers of Jesus at least ex- 

> See p. 333. * Mfttthew zxir. 42, xxv. 13. 

' Compare Mark vi 47, 48. with Mark xiii 35. 
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pected his might to interpose on their behaK, and if he was 
with them, or lent them his help, they would at once be saved 
from their distress. Perhaps this is the meaning of the story 
in Mark, or his authority. But the first Gospel gives us a 
different impression, and has, we are inclined to think, 
preserved the original meaning more faithfully. Here another 
figure appears upon the canvas, probably painted in by a 
later hand, and removes the possibility of doubt as to the 
meaning of the picture. When Jesus had striven to calm his 
terrified disciples, Peter, says the Gospel of Matthew, cried 
out from the ship, " Lord ! if it is you, command me to come 
to you on the water.' * * * Come then ! * ' answered Jesus. Then 
Peter dropped from the ship and began to walk upon the 
water to him. But when he saw how the fierce gusts of 
wind were lashing the waves he was afraid, and immediately 
began to sink. "Lord! help me," he cried in terror, and 
Jesus put out his hand and seized him, with the words of 
gentle but serious rebuke, ** Why did you doubt, you of 
httle faith T' As soon as they had ascended the boat the 
wind was hushed, and the men bowed down before Jesus and 
confessed : " Truly thou art the son of God !" 

The picture is now as clear as we could wish. Jesus, in 
the might of prayer, walks calmly through the storm on the 
raging billows of the world.^ But his disciples, though their 
danger is far less than his, are beside themselves with fear. 
There is but one of them who has a moment's courage, and 
even his heart sinks almost directly. But for the delivering 
hand of Jesus * he would perish. He lacks the mighty faith 
which makes aU things possible to Jesus.' 

It almost seems as if the three pictures of the Master 
himself, of the disciples, and of Peter, must be meant to 
refer to the events of the last evening of the life of Jesus. 

^ Compare Job iz. 8 ; Daniel vu. 2 ; Revelation xiiL 1. 
' Compare Luke zxii. 32. ^ Compare Matthew xvu, 20. 
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But apart from personal references the story of the walking 
on the sea is a masterpiece. An art-critic of the highest 
rank^ has assigned it a place of honour amongst legends 
that excel in beauty aiid depth of meaning, for it puts, as it 
were, before our very eyes this weighty truth : Man can over- 
come the extremest difficjulties and obstacles in the fulfilment 
of his task as long as he is supported by the ever fresh 
courage of faith, but no sooner does the smallest fear creep 
over him than he is lost. 

No man has ever exemplified this power of faith more 
strikingly than Jesus. 



Chapter XXII. 

THE GATHERING STORM. 

Matthew XTV. l-13a, xv. 1—20; Luke XIII. 31—33.* 

WITHIN a few months, at most, after the commence- 
ment of the ministry of Jesus, clouds had already 
begun to appear on the horizon; but they had gradually 
risen in greater number, and were now gathering darkly over 
the Master's head. If the Evangelists had strictly followed 
the order of time in their narratives, the whole course of 
events would be clear to us, and we should understand how 
the relations between Jesus and the established powers 
became more and more strained, and the opposition to him 
grew in intensity. Even as it is, though our authorities often 
arrange their materials with reference to the subject matter 
rather than the sequence of time, we may still follow the 
course of events with tolerable certainty ; but to do so we must 
set aside certain isolated and incorrect statements to the effect 
that the enemies of Jesus had laid plots to get him out of 
the way, even at an early period.^ Our general impression 

' Goethe. * Mark vi. 14—29, vii. 1—23 ; Luke ix. 7—9. 

' Mark iii. 6 ; (Matthew zii. H). 
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then is, that after Jesus had been at work for perhaps some- 
thing less than a year, the storm began to gather from two 
quarters. The friendly disposition or complete indifference 
with which the popular leader of Nazareth and the new 
Messianic movement in Galilee were at first regarded now 
gave way to a hostile and even definitely aggressive line of 
conduct, in which it appears that the civil as well as the reli- 
gious authorities took part. 

Let us begin with an event which must have moved Jesus 
deeply, both on its own account and as an omen of the fate 
he had to expect himself. This event was the death of John. 
The account we have of it runs as follows : — 

The prophet of the wilderness paid, by the loss of his 
liberty, for his boldness in rebuking the tetrarch*s marriage 
with his half-brother's wife.^ The only reason why he was 
not put to death at once was that Herod shrank from exas- 
perating the multitudes too much, and they reverenced John 
as a prophet. According to other authorities, Herodias de- 
sired the prophet's death, but her husband protected him ; for 
once he had summoned him into his presence and had received 
so strong an impression of his uprightness and sanctity that 
he had ever since entertained a feeling of awe towards him, 
and had protected him from every injury. In fact, although 
the prophet's exhortations always threw him into great de- 
jection ahd perplexity, he could not help sending for him 
repeatedly. All this did but confirm Herodias in her mur- 
derous design, for the implacable hatred of the offended 
woman was still further heightened by fear for her own 
future when she saw what a hold the prophet was evidently 
gaining upon the prince himself. 

At last her opportunity came. It was Herod's birthday, 
or perhaps the anniversary of his accession to the throne. 
The grandees of the kingdom, the captains of the army, and 

' See p. 156. 
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the heads of the most distmgnished families were invited to 
court to give lustre to the feast. The splendour displayed 
was dazzling, the pleasures offered to the distinguished guests 
overpowered the senses, boundless prodigality and en- 
trancing luxury reigned supreme. Herodias had prepared a 
surprise for the guests. The feast was far advanced when 
Herod*s step-daughter was announced. As soon as she was 
admitted, she begged her prince and step-father to allow her 
to dance for the entertainment of his guests. Could a princess 
deign to display herself like a common dancing girl before so 
many unchaste eyes ? Had she no motive but affectionate 
attention to the founder of the feast ? Herod had no sus- 
picion, and readily accepted her offer. Then Salome, for so 
the girl was called, began. She threw herself into every be- 
witching attitude or movement which the very perfection of art 
admitted ; and as her lovely form glanced or floated before 
their eyes, the spectators were so enraptured by her grace 
that they all gazed upon her in speechless admiration, till a 
great burst of applause greeted the close of her performance. 
Herod himself was transported with delight, and signified 
his pleasure by a promise of princely magnificence. " Ask 
what you will, and you shall have it.'' And when she seemed 
at first to decline any recompense, he repeated with a mighty 
oath, "Name your boon! for it shall be granted, though it 
were half my kingdom! " ** Then bring me the head of 
John the Baptist here on a salver ! '* she cried, for her 
mother had taught her her lesson well. Herod was thunder- 
struck by the request ; but however deeply moved, he dare 
not break the oath thai he had sworn, especially in the pre- 
sence of all his guests. So'he gave the murderous command 
against which his heart revolted. A guard was instantly 
despatched to the prison, where he did the wretched deed ;. 
and immediately the prophet's severed head was brought to 
the princess on a salver. She took it, and thanking the prince- 
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for his favour, retired to bear the reTjrard of her art to her 
mother. Herodias was avenged, and could now rest in peace - 

When the disciples of John heard of their master's fatal 
end, they begged for the body, and gave it an honourable 
burial. Then they went to Jesus and told him all that had 
occurred, upon which he left his work for a httle while, took 
ship, and retired to a soUtary place on the other side of the 
lake. 

Not long afterwards the name of Jesus happened to be 
mentioned in connection with that of his predecessor at 
Herod's court. At that time divers opinions concerning him 
prevailed amongst the mass of his followers, sDme held him 
to be Elijah, and others some one of the old prophets. But 
when his fame reached Herod, the monarch's conscience 
^mote him heavily, and he said to his courtiers, ** I believe 
he is John the Baptist himself, whom I beheaded ! He is 
risen from the realms of death, and that is why he has such 
wondrous powers. ' ' So he longed for an opportunity of seeing 
him. He would have one soon. 

This eminently dramatic gtory certainly cannot be ac- 
cepted as it stands. It betrays too much art in its striking 
contrasts between the manners of the court and the person 
of the prophet. We have already seen that the occasion of 
John's imprisonment is not correctly given by the Gospels. 
That such a man as Hei'od " dehghted in hearing" John is, to 
say the least, an exaggeration. The ghastly scene in which the 
prophet's head is carried into the festive hall may not be 
quite impossible in such an age and at such a court, but it is 
hardly probable. It is easy to see that Herodias is drawn 
after the model of Ahab's wife, who hated and persecuted the 
first EHjah,^ and Salome is evidently copied from Esther, for 
she, too, visits the prince by surprise, captivates him by her 
•beauty, obtains a promise of anything up to the half of his 

> 1 Kings xix. 2, xxi. 25. 
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kingdom, and at the festive board demands the death of her 
enemy as the royal boon.^ Finally, the real Salome was no 
longer a girl at this period, but the wife, if not the widow, of 
the tetrarch Philip,* so that the dance at least is unhistorical. 
Is the whole story a pure fiction, then ? That would be 
too much to assert. We must certainly accept it as a fact 
that John remained some time in prison.' Nor is it impro- 
bable that a woman's hatred contributed to his fall, for shortly 
afterwards, when Herod was defeated in battle by the insulted 
father of his former wife, whom he had rejected in favour of 
Herodias, the populace connected his disaster with the murder 
of John. This would be all the more natural if Herodias 
had been the cause of her husband's crime as well as of hi& 
disaster.^ It is impossible to doubt that Herod heard of Jesus, 
and there is nothing in itseK improbable in the question of 
his troubled soul, especially as given by Luke : ** I have be- 
headed John. Who can this man be, of whom I hear such 
things ? " The only difficulty is that one does not quite see 
how the disciples were to know what Herod had said on the 
subject. Finally, a later tradition says that Herodias secretly 
buried the head in the court of the castle, and cast out the 
trunk with ignominy ; but we have no reason to suspect the 
statement that the disciples of John buried their master'^ 
body and brought the tidings to Jesus, who immediately 
crossed the lake. 

We need not stay to ask whether in crossing the Sea of 
Gennesareth Jesus was flying from Herod, whether, at any 
rate, he thought it best to leave the territory of Antipas for sts 
time, and put himself out of reach of any attack or persecu- 
tion. Without recourse to such a supposition, we can well 
believe that on hearing of the death of his predecessor, whom 

» Esther v. 2, 3, 6, viL 2. « See p. 4. » Qqq pp, 324 ff^ 

* See pp. 137, 15C. 
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he honoured so deeply, he felt that he must retire into soli- 
tude, to reflect upon an event which had so greatly shocked 
him. Was that the earthly reward of one who had conse- 
crated his undivided heart to God's kingdom) and had been the 
greatest of His messengers ? Jesus had often heard and read 
of the persecutions to which the prophets were exposed of old, 
but it was a very different thing to be the witness of such 
events himself. Moreover, this John had not contented him- 
self with simply preaching the near approach of God*s king- 
dom ; he had, at the divine behest, put his own hand to the 
work to hasten its approach. What a bitter disappointment 
that he should fall by the headsman's sword before the pro- 
mise was fuliilled! , It was all an enigma. And 

though Jesus never doubted for a moment in the truth of 
God's promises, and the approach of the great deliverance, 
he could no longer guess what ways or methods God would 
choose to bring these things to pass. Might not such a fate 
as John's be hanging over his own head? Was it not at least 
possible that he, too, must fall in the good cause ? Might not 
the opposition, which was ever growing in intensity, at last 
end in his death? And if it should appear that such was 
indeed God's will, what did it mean ? Why had John fallen? 
How could his own destruction ever help the coming of God's 
kingdom ? Gould it be possible that this sacrifice was in 
some way needed to secure the triumph of his gospel ? . . . 
Such thoughts, we may suppose, took possession of Jesus 
as he wandered in the soUtary regions on the north-east 
shore of the lake. He certainly came to no hasty or sudden 
conclusion, but these gloomy hours or days of contemplation 
bore rich fruit. The captivity of the Baptist had been the 
signal for Jesus to begin his work, and his death appears to 
have marked a crisis in his spiritual growth. For we know 
that as during the Baptist's life he had closely connected the 
reception accorded to him with that which he had received 
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himself/ so after his death he saw his own fature lot fore- 
shadowed in that which had overtaken his predecessor. 
Thus he declared to his friends, " They have done what they 
would to John, and so shall I be handled by them also."^ 
We are, therefore, not surprised to find him henceforth 
adopting a different tone and looking at everything with 
different eyes from before. He watched every unfavourable 
indication more narrowly than ever, and gradually accustomed 
himself to contemplate the possibility of his being rejected. 
In connection herewith, as we shall see, his attitude towards 
the multitude, towards their leaders, and towards the estab- 
lished authorities, underwent a change ; he began to regard 
his own task, and even himself, in a new light, and all his 
plans came to maturity. 

There had been a time when far other thoughts as to his 
own lot, the result of his efforts, and the future in general, 
had occupied his breast. He had entered upon his career 
joyously, and with the brightest hopes for his people. All 
things seemed to smile upon him then. What a change had 
taken place ! 

It was not long before it came to the ears of Jesus that his 
predecessor's murderer, who was not in the habit of troubling 
himself much about popular Jewish teachers, had been 
alarmed by the reputation he had acquired, and had begun 
to watch his movements with no friendly eye. He came to 
hear of it in this way : A short time, it seems, before he set 
out for the City of the Temple, certain Pharisees came to him 
and said, '* Make ready to depart, for Herod intends to kill 
you." It would seem from the conduct of Jesus, and the 
judgment he passed on their words, that these Pharisees stood 
in some doser connection with Herod than they cared to 
allow ; but his answer has certainly not come down to us in 

* See p. 323 ; compare Matthew xzi 2i— 27. 
* Matthew zvii. 12. 
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its original form. *' Go/* he is reported to have said, '' Go 
and say to that fox in my name : Behold to-day and to- 
morrow I expel demons and perform cures, and the day after 
I have done. And yet to-day and to-morrow and the day 
after I mnst jonmey, for it cannot be that a prophet shonld 
die elsewhere than in Jerusalem." All this is very obscure, if 
not contradictory. The beguming of the speech implies that 
casting ont devils and healing the sick was the regular work of 
the Master's life from day to day. The words must certainly 
have been tampered with. Again, the concludon is in direct 
contradiction with the fact that John had just perished away 
from Jerusalem. It appears most probable that the execution 
of John had caused so much indignation that Herod dared 
not further exasperate the people by laying hands on Jesus, 
and yet that he feared some serious disturbance might be the 
result of his preaching of the Messianic kingdom. Under these 
circumstances, it would seem, he tried to drive him out of his 
dominionsby threats, and concerted measures for the purpose 
with the Pharisees. Jesus saw through the plot, which he 
denounced as a fox's trick, and declared that for the present — 
(** to-day, to-morrow, and the next day," is a proverbial ex- 
pression for any short period) — ^he should pursue his work 
fearlessly; but he added that he should soon set out for 
Jerusalem, not in fear of Herod, but because he must await 
the result of his labours — ^that result that would so probably 
be fatal — ^at Jerusalem, and not in Galilee. 

His prospects were indeed as dark as he had painted them. 

The storm that rose from the South was at least as 
dangerous as the other. The fact was, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities had also come to the conclusion that they must 
take some definite steps against the Galilaean teacher of 
the people. Jesus had often shown by his intercourse 
with sinners and his labours on the sabbath day that he 
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thought the claims of humanity more important than the 
precepts of the Law and the tradition; and on these 
occasions he had always found that certain Pharisees were 
ready with their censures. But now the whole party, whose 
true home was the City of the Temple, the headquarters of 
Jewish theology and the hot-bed of extreme orthodoxy, 
entered the field against him, and the consequence was an 
avowed and definite rupture. 

Such, at least, appears to be the meaning of an encounter 
between Jesus and certain scribes. Some time after the 
death of John-^the accounts of a similar measure at an 
earlier period deserve no credit^ — some Pharisees, who 
belonged to the class of scribes, came expressly from Jeru- 
salem to the land of Gennesareth, and attached themselves 
to Jesus, in order that they might have the opportunity of 
judging for themselves of his teaching and his conduct, 
and might act accordingly. These men, perhaps, were not 
exactly sent officially to Galilee, but it certainly was not 
solely at their own instance that they made the journey. 
The fact was, that so many unsettling reports had reached 
Jerusalem as to the contempt for the Law shown by this 
teacher of Nazareth, whom so many of the people followed, 
that the .Pharisaic party, or its leaders, did not think it 
prudent to remain passive any longer. Some of their number, 
therefore, came to Galilee, where they soon made themselves 
fully acquainted with the position of affairs, and dehberately 
chose their point of attack. "Why," they asked severely, 
" do your followers transgress the tradition of the elders in 
not washing their hands before they eat ? " 

This was a test question, and we must try to understand 
its bearing. It was not a mere casual omission that was con- 

^Luke V. 17 (compare Matthew ix. 1 ff., Markii. 1 ff.); and Mark 
iii. 22 (compare Matthew xii. 24. See also p. 171, and Vol. YI., chap, 
vm.). 

X 
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demned, as Mark would make it appear.* A great principle 
was at stake. The Pharisees accused Jesus of despising 
the **oral law" in a matter of extreme importance. The 
tradition of the elders, or generations of old, had just as 
absolute authority with the Pharisees as the written law 
of Moses itself. Indeed, they believed that this tradition 
had been given by the Lord to Moses on Mount Sinai, that 
he had communicated it to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, 
from whom it had been received by the prophets, who handed 
it down in their turn from generation to generation, until 
they committed it to the men of the Great Synagogue to be 
finally preserved and promulgated by the schools of theology 
and their leaders. On this account the leaders in question 
sometimes enjoyed more respect from the masses than did the 
high priest himself. Indeed, since the written law was in a cer- 
tain sense within the reach of everyone, and the oral tradition 
could only be brought to the knowledge of the people by 
the teaching of the scribes, these champions of religion were 
naturally disposed to attach the highest value to the sacred 
treasure of which they were the special guardians, and 
ventured to assert, with an appeal to Moses himself," that 
'* the words of the scribes were weightier than the words of 
the Law.'* 

As to the special point of washing hands before and par- 
ticularly after a meal, it was said that the precept had passed 
into forgetfulness, but that Hillel and Shammai revived it 
and taught that it was absolutely binding. We read of a 
certain Eabbi Eleazar who was banished by the Sanhedrin 
for neglecting this sacred institution, the sentence remaining 
in force even after his death. Of course the object of these 
regulations was not to secure cleanliness, but to guard against 
ceremonial impurities. Indeed, precautions of this kind made 
up the substance of Jewish religion, whether interpreted by 

^ Mark vii. 2, 5. * Deuteronomy iv. 14, xvil 10. 
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the Sadduoees, who held that the priests were more especially 
bound to preserve their sacred persons from impurity, or by 
the Pharisees, who taught aU the people of the Lord to take 
the same precautions. The dread of becoming unclean with- 
out intending it, especially by unwittingly using natural 
produce from which no tithes had been paid, had contributed 
powerfully to the formation of the Pharisaic party. On re- 
turning from the market it was necessary to take a bath 
before eating anything, for who could teU with how many 
unclean persons he might have come into contact ? Gups, 
cans, brazen-ware, and even bedsteads required frequent 
washing for fear they might accidentally become unclean. Nor 
was all this, together with careful washing of the hands before 
every meal, left to the discretion of each individual ; for the 
commandment was absolute. We may see how miserably 
trivial the tradition on this point became by consulting the 
Mishna, the oldest and most important part of the Talmud. 
The Mishna is divided into six books, and the whole of one 
of them treats with incredible minuteness of "purifications." 
There are a hundred and twenty-six chapters in it, four of 
which are specially devoted to the washing of hands before 
meat. The discussion ran on such questions as whether the 
hands were to be held up or down, and whether the fingers 
only, the whole hand, or the arm up to the elbow must be 
made wet. A later Jewish treatise contains twenty-six direc- 
tions for this ceremony. 

It appears, therefore, that the point upon which Jesus 
was attacked was far from unimportant. BeHgion itself was 
at stake ! How did he defend himself ? By a counter attack 
of crushing violence I There is a tone of long-suppressed 
indignation, one would say, in the answer which he instantly 
made : " If you speak of transgression, why do you transgress 
God's law for the sake of your tradition ? For God said : 
Honour your father and mother ! and : He who curses his 
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&iher or mother, let him peiish and find no mercy ! Bat yon 
say: If a man says to his father or mother. Whatever I 
should naturally have deyoted to your support is Carbon (that 
is, dedicated to the temple), he is honnd hy his vow. Yon 
will not allow him to snpport his parents any longer, if he 
has Towed his money to the temple. Thns have yon disanned 
the law of God for the sake of yonr tradition. Ton hypocrites ! 
How tmly does that saying of the prophet Isaiah fit yon : 
This people honours me with their Hps, hut their heart is feu: 
from me ! In yain do they seek to honour me hy stamping 
precepts on the people's heart, which are but commandments 
of men/* 

This answer put an end to the discussion. A haughty 
silence was the only possible reply to such an onslaught. 
The faithful guardians of the tradition had not come all the 
way from Jerusalem to be put cm their own defence ! And 
if they had any other complaints, difficulties, or questions in 
store, they might well be content without stating them, for 
the Nazarene's declaration had been as frank and decisive as 
could possibly be desired. They knew all they wanted to 
know already, — and perhaps more. The narrative seems to 
indicate that Jesus himself was now convinced that he had 
nothing more to hope from the scribes or from the Pharisees 
in general, that a reconciliation was impossible, and that 
the only appeal lay to the general public. At least, we read 
that he now summoned the multitude and cried emphatically, 
'' Listen to me all of you, and understand my words ! It is 
not that which goes into the mouth that defiles a man, but 
that which comes out of the mouth !" His words were few, 
but there was matter enough for thought in them. When 
he was alone with his disciples again, Peter said to him, 
"Explain this saying to us !" "What!" he cried, "are even 
you so duU of comprehension still ! Do you not understand 
ihat whatever goes in at the mouth drops into the belly, and 
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is there separated and cast away ? But what comes out of 
the mouth is from the heart, and that defiles a man. For 
from the heart come such evil thoughts as murder, adultery ,^ 
unchastity, theft, false witness, evil speaking against holy 
things. That is what defiles a man.*' 

So Jesus said ; but the second Evangelist makes him add 
the very gratuitous explanation that the reason why nothing 
which comes from outside can defile a man is that it does not ga 
into his heart but into his stomach. The first Evangelist, too,, 
misses the far-reaching consequences af th^ saying, and limits 
its appHcation by the closing words: "But to eat with un- 
washed hands does not defile a man.'' There was Httle ambi- 
guity, however, in the words that Jesus used to the multitude 
and to his friends, or in the manly utterances that preceded 
them. They were an open declaration of war, not only upon 
such individuals as covered the lack of true piety in their hearts 
by strict compHance with the external ordinances of religion, or 
the schools which favoured such hypocrisy, but on the Jewish 
conception of religion generally. Surely no less than this was 
involved in his declaration that nothing external can make a 
man unclean in the sight of God, in his passionate denun- 
ciation of the doctrine that so-called duties to God — in point 
of fact, duties to the temple and the priests — transcend all 
others, that money once set aside for sacred purposes must 
under no pretence be applied to secular objects, that a son 
was at liberty, nay, when once he had made the vow, was 
irrevocably bound, to let his parents siiffer want in favour of 
the temple. " A noble way," Mark makes him cry to the 
scribes, "A noble way, in truth, of mocking the law of 
God to maintain your own tradition — and this is only one 
example out of many I " There is something in the style 
in which he speaks of "yoitr" tradition, as though it were 
totally external to himself, something in his choice of an 
example that had filled him with the utmost indignation. 
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and appeared to him so absolutely conclnsive, sometlimg in 
his appUcation to the pious Jews before him of Isaiah's stem 
rebuke, that makes us ask whether he had not been goaded 
and exasperated already by events of which we have no record. 
At any rate, when his disciples came to him afterwards, and 
asked with some trepidation : " Do you know how indignant 
the Pharisees were when they heard what you said ? " he 
answered, almost contemptuously, that since the Pharisaic 
school was not of God, it would soon meet its ruin : ** Every 
plant that my heavenly Father has not planted shall be 
rooted up. Let them be ! They are blind leaders of the blind. 
If a blind man chooses a blind guide, they will both fall into 
the gutter I " 

But it may still be asked whether it was not the oral law 
alone with which Jesus had broken, and which he declared 
to consist of mere " commandments of men;" whether he 
did not still acknowledge the divine authority of the Mosaic 
or written law ; especially as he cites the fifth of the Ten 
Commandments as the word of God. But observe ! Jesus 
proclaimed and applied the principle, that the religious life 
cannot be polluted except by the moral uncleanness which a 
man brings upon himself. H© was evidently quite aware of 
the far-reaching consequences of this principle, and its flat 
contradiction of the Jewish reUgion. He knew perfectly well 
that the various laws as to clean and unclean food were con- 
tained in the books of Moses ; he knew that they were dear 
and sacred to the heart of the Jews — witness their conduct 
imder the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes — and yet he 
fixed upon these very laws, together with the innumerable regu- 
lations as to cleanness and purifications, as to sacrifices and 
vows, and if he did not absolutely annul them, yet roundly 
declared that they have no binding force and no intrinsic 
value. AU this proves beyond dispute that he attributed 
divine authority to the commandment: Honour thy father 
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and thy mother, not because it was contained and enforced 
in the twentieth and twentj-iirst chapters of Exodus, but 
because the moral sense of man confirms it without appeal. 
The supremacy, then, not only of the tradition, but of the Law 
itself, he unhesitatingly rejects. 

But Jesus did not rashly hurry his followers into every 
possible deduction that could be made from his principle. 
With perfect tact he confined himself in his controversy 
with the scribes to one striking example, and, in his appeal 
to the multitude and his own disciples, kept to the subject 
then in hand. But he did not mean to let the matter rest 
here. This deliberate and emphatic appeal from the pious 
leaders to the people themselves had a double motive. In 
the first place, Jesus was now convinced that nothing could 
be done with these leaders, and that he must leave them to 
take their own course, whereas he still hoped better things 
from the people's sense of truth ; but, in the second and prin- 
cipal place, he saw how the masses were bowed down beneath 
the weight of the regulations forced upon them on pain of 
incurring the wrath of God, so numerous that it was next to 
impossible to observe them all 1 He saw how hard, how very 
hard this was upon them ; saw that it was a yoke they could not 
bear.^ In direct antagonism to the scribes, therefore, and in the 
hope of rescuing his fellow-countrymen altogether from the 
influence of the Pharisees, he gave more promiiaence to his 
own person henceforth than he had done hitherto. He had 
already absolved the multitude from the duty of blind 
obedience to the laws that related to food and ceremonial 
purity, and not long afterwards he invited them in more 
general terms to exchange the principles of the Pharisees for 
his : ** Come unto me, all you that are wearied and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ! Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for I am gentle and lowly of heart ; and you 

^ Compare Acts zv. 10—19 ; Colosaiaiis ii 20—22. 
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shall find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden light." ^ Nor did he shrink from chastising that 
spiritual pride which is fostered by a hard and formal 
religion. "You are the men/' he said to the Pharisees, "who 
pass yourselves for righteous in human eyes, but God sees into 
your hearts ; and what is exalted by men is an abomination 
to God."^ Finally, he gave his followers the emphatic 
warning : ** Beware of the Pharisaic leaven ! " • 

So the relations between Jesus and the Pharisees had 
long been growing sharper and more strained, and after this 
open rupture the breach between them could never be closed 
again. The contest now begun could only end with the 
absolute defeat of one or other of the two parties. It was a 
struggle for life and death. 

After this momentous encounter, we are told that Jesus 
withdrew to the region of Tyre, that is to say, to the 
boundaries, perhaps even beyond them, of Phoenicia.* If this 
statement is trustworthy, we may certainly connect the 
journey with the controversy that preceded it, and may 
suppose that after his colhsion with the Pharisees, Jesus 
deemed it advisable to retire beyond the reach of his adver- 
saries for a time. Since it was not his intention to preach 
in Phoenicia, he would hardly have made a rather difficult 
expedition, of two short days' journey, unless he had 
had some strong reason for it. How long he stayed in the 
neighbourhood of Tyre we are not told. Mark makes him 
journey still farther north, through the district of Sidon, and 
then turn south-east to the lake of Galilee, pass some way 
down its eastern shore apparently, and finally take ship and 
cross in a south-westerly direction to Dalmanutha, where we 

» Matthew xi 28-30. " Luke xvi. 15. 

• Matthew xvi. 6 ; (Mark viiL 16 ; Luke xii 1). 

* Mark vii 24 ; (Matthew xv. 21). 
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meet him once again.^ But the EvangeHst's geography is 
open to suspicion, and we are inclined to lay these apparently 
purposeless wanderings of Jesus to the account of his want of 
accuracy. At any rate, Matthew does not make him go 
either so far north or so far east, but represents him far more 
simply as returning from the boundaries of Phoenicia to the 
lake, and then crossing over to the neighbourhood of 
Magdala.^ 

But did he really retreat at all ? A similar step is men- 
tioned earlier, affcer an account of his violating the sabbath* 
But this is only in one of the Gospels, and the connection in 
which it occurs throws suspicion on it.' It is at any rate 
worthy of notice that Jesus is said to have retired or fled on 
several similar occasions. When he heard that John was 
murdered he crossed the lake. After his dispute with the 
Pharisees about cleanness he went to Phoenicia ; and presently, 
after another hostile encounter with the Pharisees, he crosses 
to the north-eastern shore and passes through Bethsaida to 
Ceesarea Philippi. Thus we find him repeatedly retiring to 
a place of safety, and quitting the scene of conflict just when 
appearances are most threatening. If we may add the earlier 
voyage to the land of the Gadarenes, then we have four of 
these special journeys unconnected with missionaty labours ; 
two of them south and north across the lake, and two to 
the extreme north of the country, east and west. This is a 
vei*y curious illustration of the growing difficulty of his 
position, ^nd a proof that even if no overwhelming re^asons 
had soon compelled him to set out for Jerusalem, he could 
hardly have quietly continued his -^ork in Galilee. He had, 
in fact, no choice. 

But is it possible that Jesus fled? Was it in keeping 
with his character or consistent with his dignity to do 

' Mark vii 31, viii 10. • Matthew xv. 29, 39. 

^Matthew xii. 15 ; compare Mark iii 7, and p. 277. 
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SO ? Not if he was really the wonder-worker that the Gospels 
say he was ; nor yet if he followed the prophets, as some 
people seem to think he did, in cherishing and recom- 
mending a trust in God which is fatal to all self-help and 
foresight, in leaving everything to God and resting pas- 
sively and hlindly in His will and pleasure revealed by chance 
events ! But Jesus was not a man of this stamp. His 
religious belief, that all things were ordained by Providence, 
had no injurious effect whatever on his moral perceptions ; 
and he by no means felt absolved from the duty of self- 
preservation or from obedience to the moral law that com- 
mands us to protect our lives as long as it is in our power to 
do so. Jesus knew that to lose his life was to save it, but 
that was only if conscience and the good cause required him 
to " hate " his life, and if he could only preserve it by 
forsaking his duty, by falsehood and unfaithfulness. There 
was a difference between sacrificing his life and wantonly 
squandering and despising it. Jesus was no fanatic. After- 
wards he came to see that the conflict must in all probability 
result in his destruction, but at present this seemed far from 
certain; and even when he saw that the catastrophe was 
almost inevitable, he still took every possible precaution that 
prudence could suggest, that he might have no cause to 
reproach himself. Again, at the time of which we are now 
speaking, that is to say, during the last few months of his 
GalilflBan ministry, he had not yet fulfilled the task for which 
he felt himself to be personally responsible. The training of 
his disciples, to which he had been able to give too little 
time as yet, lay upon his heart ; and he must of necessity 
make an appeal to the nation at large ; nor could this appeal 
be made anywhere but at Jerusalem. He had abundant rea- 
son, then^ for not throwing his life away. 

There is, however, a more valid objection to the truth of 
these accounts, and we have therefore expressed ourselves 
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with hesitation. Two of the journeys, those to Gadara 
and Tyre, both of them places inhabited by heathens, are 
made the occasion of events which are entirely unhistorical, 
mere emblematic representations of the position of affairs in 
the Apostolic age. The other two journeys, the one that 
followed the death of John, and the one to CflBsarea Philippi, 
are certainly historical, but in both these cases the desire to be 
alone with his disciples was a subsidiary, if not the primary, 
motive in the mind of Jesus. On the other hand, it does not 
follow that because the accounts of what took place on two of 
the journeys are incredible, the journeys themselves were never 
made ; whereas the very desire to be alone with the Twelve 
for so long a time and at so great a distance is itself exceed- 
ingly significant. We may, therefore, adopt the conclusion 
with some confidence, that the work of Jesus assumed a new 
aspect during the last period of his stay in the regions of 
Galilee. He no longer appeared regularly in pubhc, for he 
was constantly beset by his opponents. His previous jour- 
neys, generally short ones, had no other object than to enable 
him to preach the gospel of the kingdom at different places ; 
but henceforth he repeatedly withdrew altogether, and for a 
time desisted from preaching. He seldom appeared in Caper- 
naum, never staid there long, and — ^this can hardly be an 
accident — ^never again, so far as we know, taught in a syna- 
gogue. Henceforth he was much alone with his trusted 
friends till he set out for Jerusalem. It soon became clear 
that the end of his Galilsean ministry, and with it the deci- 
sion of the conflict he had entered upon and the fate that 
awaited him, was approaching with rapid steps. 
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Chapter XSIII. 

JEWISH THIRST FOR THE MARVELLOUS. 

Luke XVII. 20, 21 ; Matthew XVI. 1—3 ; Mark VIIL 11—13. ^ 

WE have seen the various powers in Israel adopt a 
threatening attitude towards Jesus, and have noticed 
the consequent modification in his hne of action; but we 
cannot consider our sketch of the growing embarrassment of 
his position complete until we have pointed out one of the 
deeper causes which made his rejection by his people almost 
certain. This rejection was not due to any concourse of acci- 
dental circumstances. It was the necessary outcome of the 
character of the age and the rehgious dispositions of the 
Jews. They had not the moral culture or the independent 
strength of faith which were required to understand and follow 
Jesus. In a word^ they had not that sense of truth which 
was needed to test his words and principles, and to adopt 
them as approved. When we remember the direction 
taken by Judaism since the days of Ezra, we shall hardly 
expect to find that quickness of moral perception, still less 
that independence of the authority of Scripture and tradition, 
without which it was impossible to do Jesus justice. There 
is, therefore, nothing to surprise us in his fate. An age in 
which orthodoxy holds sway over fettered reason and con- 
science cannot comprehend the proofs of the spirit, and is 
not satisfied with the credentials that truth herself brings 
with her. An unspiritual people must have not only its con- 
science but its imagination fed, and this was a demand which 
Jesus could not meet. 

On this subject we have the unimpeachable evidence of a 
converted Jew, who had fought against the Nazarene with aU 
his powers. Paul himself declared that the great reason why 

» Luke xiL 64—56, xi. 16, 29 ; Matthew xii. 38, 39. 
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Israel did not believe was that : ** The Jews require a sign."^ 
He meant : " Signs and wonders are the only proofs they will 
admit that anyone is sent by God and is preaching the truth. 
If they cannot have this palpable, external proof, they with- 
hold their faith. " On that demand for miracles, that deficient 
sense of truth, and the constant collisions that it caused 
between Jesus and the leaders of the nation, we will now fix 
our special attention. 

In the first place, our Gospel narratives, in their present 
form, are themselves the strongest proof how universal and 
how formidable this morbid craving had become. Issuing 
as they do from the circles of the faithful, they bear the stamp 
of the spirit that prevailed amongst them, and show us the 
conditions with which the preaching of Christianity had to 
comply, or rather the price it had to pay in order to gain a 
hearing. We see that it was compelled to set its original 
simplicity and purity aside, and make a wonder-worker of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Prodigies, it was imagined, were neces- 
sary to mark him as the Christ. " Truly thou art the son 
of God! " cry the witnesses of his miraculous deeds.* **Isnot 
this the son of David?" ask the astounded multitudes,® and 
the demons prove again and again that they are well aware 
of his dignity.^ In this spirit and from this cause all the em- 
blematic sketches of the Master's outer actions and inner life 
which were in circulation from the earliest times were gradu- 
ally transformed into stories of miracles. 

We have constantly endeavoured to restore these sketches 
to their original significance, but there are some narratives 
which hardly admit of such treatment. We will give two of 
them as specimens. They differ from the stories we have 
already examined, inasmuch as the others simply speak of 
all kinds of miraculous healings, whereas these two show 

' 1 Corinthians i. 22, 2.^ » See p. 844. 

• Matthew xii. 23 ; compare pp. 47—49. * See pp. 167, 174. 
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that the Christians actually went so far as to ascribe raisings 
from the dead to their Master. Jesus did indeed declare 
that he called the (spiritually) dead to life again ;^ but these 
stories owe their origin not so much to a misconception of 
this saying, as to the simple love of the marvellous which 
could not bear the Christ to be outdone by the prophets 
Ehjah and Elisha.' It is possible, however, that Jesus may 
on some occasion have entered a house of mourning and en- 
deavoured to restrain the violent demonstrations of grief, and 
to banish the sorrow without hope, by the consoling assur- 
ance that death was but a sleep which a glorious waking 
would succeed. Some such saying may have determined the 
form of the following story : — 

A certain man called Jair, the chief of the city or the 
synagogue, once came to Jesus and bowed down to the earth 
before him, passionately entreating him to return with him to 
his house, where his only child, a daughter twelve years old, 
lay dying. If only he would lay his hand upon her she would 
recover and Hve I Jesus yielded to his entreaty and went with 
him, accompanied by the Twelve. On their way they met some 
people who came from Jair's house and said, ** Trouble the 
Master no more, for your child is dead.'* But when Jesus 
heard the message he cheered the disconsolate father with 
the words, "Fear nothing. OnlybeUeve." When they came to 
the house of mourning, Jesus allowed none but Peter, James, 
and John to go in with him. They found the hired mourners 
and flute-players already busy, while all the inmates of the 
house and the relatives of the child joined them in raising 
the extravagant signs of grief which were customary amongst 
the Jews. But the lamentations of all these people, as they 
wept and wailed aloud, offended Jesus. As soon as he entered 

^ Matthew xL 5 ; compare p. 325. 
" 1 Kings XYii. 17 - 24 ; 2 Kings iv. 18—37 j compare Vol. III., chapters 

• • •• • 

Xll., ZUl. 
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he commanded them to be silent, and said : '* Why are you 
weeping and wailing ? The child is not dead but sleeping." 
They laughed him to scorn ; but he had them all sent out, 
and with the parents and his three friends only entered the 
room where the girl was lying. Without pausing a moment 
he took her by the hand and said, *' Tahtha cumi," that is, 
** Maiden, arise !" Upon this the spirit returned to her body, 
and she raised herself and stood up. Picture the joy and 
amazement of the parents ! Jesus told them to give her 
something to eat, and strictly commanded them not to let 
anyone know what had happened.^ 

On another occasion, as he was going to the village of 
Nain, accompanied by his disciples and a crowd of followers, 
he met a funeral procession close by the gate. The only son 
of a widow was being carried to his grave, and the sympathy 
naturally felt for his mother had attracted a number of the 
villagers to the procession. Now when the Lord saw her he 
was deeply moved, and said to her, " Weep no more I" Then 
he went up to the bier and laid his hand on it, upon which 
the bearers stood still and Jesus cried, ** Young man, arise !'' 
and at once the dead man stood up and began to speak ; and 
Jesus gave him to his mother. All present were overwhelmed 
with awe and praised God. "A mighty prophet has risen 
amongst us," they cried. ^* God has graciously remembered 
his people;" and all JudsBa and the whole country round 
rang with the name of Jesus.' 

These stories are not without artistic merit, but from a 
religious point of view they have little or no value. To trans- 
late a word of the holy spirit into a material prodigy is any- 
thing but a deed of faith. For the rest, the gradual heighten- 
ing of the marvel is obvious. First we have a girl, who has 
but just expired ; then a young man, who is on the point of 

'Matthew ix. 18, 19, 23—26; (Mark v. 22-24, 35--43; Luke viii 
41, 42, 49-56). • Lnke vii 11—17. 
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being buried. Before long it was asserted that Jesns had 
restored a body to life after it had been buried four days 
and was already decomposing ! ^ Bat this latter story belongs 
to a different class, and the two we have given already are 
quite enongfa. We shall not stay to indicate the parallels 
between these narratiYes and the raisings from the dead by 
EUjah and Elisha ; for onr only purpose in giving them at 
all, was to illustrate the spirit of the age. If the Christians 
could not belieye in Jesus as the Christ, or at least could not 
justify their belief without producing such stories as these, we 
can well understand the reproach which a writer of the second 
century makes Jesus aim at his fellow-countrymen and eon- 
temporaries :' *' Unless you see signs and wonders, you do 
not believe." 

In connection with Paul's declaration given above, these 
words might be paraphrased : '* The reason why the Jews 
never believed in Jesus was that they never saw him do signs 
and wonders." 

We have now pointed out and described the enemy with 
which Jesus had to wrestle, and can go on to the circum- 
stances under which the deadly encounter took place. That 
Jesus should be required to show ''a sign," was but the 
natural consequence of the general want of all real sense of 
truth. 

Oar accounts are so wofolly confused, that it is impos- 
sible to say with certainty whence the demand came, whether 
it was repeated more than once, and if so what was its special 
significance on each occasion. As to the first point, however, 
we may be tolerably certain that the demand came from the 
usual opponents of Jesus, and not from the people generally. 
The Pharisees, then, or more especially the Pharisaic scribes, 
demanded a sign of him, for they felt sure he would not 

*■ John xL * John iv. 48. 
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be able to give it, and so they hoped to drive him into a strait. 
Matthew tells us that they made the demand on two occasions. 
Now, as a rule, when we find the same thing twice in the 
same Gospel, we simply lay the repetition to the Evangelist's 
account, and suppose that he had found two more or less 
discrepant versions of the same affair, and had accepted them 
as referring to distinct events. But in the present case we 
cannot do so, for on comparing Matthew with the other two 
Gospels, and observing the great difference between the 
answers of Jesus on the two occasions, we are compelled to 
distinguish between them. But since Matthew has thrown 
his materials together without regard to their true connec- 
tion, our safest course will be to lay all the stress upon the 
answers of Jesus and endeavour to make out from them the 
special bearing of the questions. By this means we arrive 
at some such conception of what took place as follows :— 

Some time ago the Pharisees had endeavoured to bring 
Jesus into a strait by the question, '* When is the kingdom 
of God coming?" Surely he who had announced the king- 
dom as near at hand from his very first appearance, he whose 
preaching had such constant reference to its advent, might 
fairly be supposed to know when it was coming. "The 
kingdom of God," answered Jesus, " comes in no visible 
form, and no one can say : * See ! here it is I ' or, ' See I it is 
there!* for behold the kingdom of God is in the midst of 
you." This answer was evidently based on a misunderstand- 
ing, probably an intentional one. The " coming " of which 
the Pharisees spoke was the glorious establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom, whereas the answer of Jesus referred to 
its gradual preparation. The formation of a society of the 
future citizens was itself the '^coming of the kingdom ;"^ and, 
since that was the only sense in which men had anything 
to do with it, those who sought for the salvation to come 

^See p. 327. 
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had only to attach themselves to Jesus. The complete and 
final triumph might be safely left to God. 

Of course this answer did not in the least degree satisfy 
the questioners ; so they presently came to him again with a 
more direct request : ** If the kingdom of God is, as you say, 
close at hand, show us at least some one of the signs in heaven 
which are to precede the Messianic age." What could appear 
more reasonable than such a request ? Everyone knew that 
the end of the present age was to be heralded by fearful 
signs in heaven. The light of the sun was to be put out, the 
moon turned to blood, the stars robbed of their brightness, 
and many other fearful signs were to be shown ! ^ If only one 
of these could be produced, they would be content, but if not, 
they must decline to surrender themselves to an idle joy which 
must end in a bitter disappointment ; and surely Jesus him- 
self could hardly expect them to beheve in him on his bare 
word ! Jesus saw at once the extreme difficulty of his posi- 
tion: **Do you want," he rephed with some acerbity, **a sign 
in the sky that the kingdom of God is indeed at hand ? When 
the sky is red at even you say: *It will be fine to-morrow, as 
those evening tints declare.* If the sky is a lurid red in the 
early morning, you say : * There will be a storm to-day, for 
the clouds are threatening.* You know well enough how 
to read the face of the sky, and can you not read the signs of 
the times ? '* Or, as Luke reports the words : ** When you see 
a little cloud rising in the West, you say at once : *It is going 
to rain.' And so it does. And when the south wind rises, 
you say : *It will be hot to day.' And so it is. You hypo- 
crites ! You can discern the face of earth and heaven, 
why can you not discern the times ? ** By the " signs of the 
times" he probably meant the remarkable spiritual signs 
which distingt^shed the age, rather than the deep political 

» See, for example, Joel ii. 10, 31, iii. 16 ; Matthew xxiv. 29, 30 ; Acts ii 
19, 20; Revelation vi 12, 13, xvi. 18, Ac. 
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distress of the people.^ Had he explained himself more fully 
he would have pointed to one clear and unmistakable sign 
in the impetuous longing for the kingdom of God, which 
had prevailed ever since John began to preach ; and more 
especially to his own work and teaching, and the result they 
had produced. And again, was not the conversion of *^ sin- 
ners,*' and the religious movement amongst the "peoples of 
the land," a fulfilment of the ancient prophecies that spoke 
of the salvation to come ? But such facts as these, though 
proof enough to Jesus that he had not misinterpreted the 
voice of his own heart,* were beneath the notice of the scribes. 
Indeed, in some instances, they were a distinct source of offence 
to the ** clean." Consequently his opponents were not even 
aware that Jesus had wrested their weapon from their hands 
and turned it against their own bosoms. And he, on his side, 
knowing that their hearts, and consequently their eyes, were 
closed against him, departed from them rather than expose 
himself to fruitless controversy and further questioning. 

But the Pharisees did not intend to leave him at peace 
as long as they still met him on their way. If he could not 
give any guarantee for the fulfilment of the beautiful pro- 
mises he made, let him at any rate produce his credentials 
and show his own personal right to speak ! " Master," they 
said to him on another occasion, '< we would gladly see a sign 
from you." They meant by a sign some miracle to prove 
that God had sent him. Here, if anywhere, they seemed to 
be distinctly within their rights, and here they could rely on 
having the people completely on their side, if only out of 
curiosity. The case was this : Jesus professed to be a prophet, 
and as such he was reverenced by the masses who honoured 
him so highly. Now they, the Pharisees, declared that 
they were ready and anxious to acknowledge him themselves, 

> See pp. 122—126. 
* Gowpare pp. 325, 327 ; and Matthew zxiv. 32, 33. 
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if he would but satisfy their reasonable demand for proofs. 
There had never been a prophet, they urged, who had not 
performed miracles. For several centuries there had been 
no prophets at all, and generations ago their ancestors had 
already begun to look forward eagerly to the coming of a 
messenger from God who could remove their difficulties ; ^ and 
now a man from Nazareth came and professed to be such a 
messenger ; was it anything out of the way to request him to 
substantiate his claims ? — ^Was Jesus baffled by the Phari- 
sees' request ? No ; but he was filled with the deepest indig- 
nation by their dulness of perception and blindness to the 
hght of truth. Mark, who confuses this with the previous 
request, tells us that Jesus heaved a deep sigh that rose from 
his inmost soul, and said : ** Why does this generation want 
a sign ? I tell you, of a truth, if a sign be given to this gene- 
ration !" This broken form of words was the strongest 

mode of asserting that a thing would never happen. Matthew 
and Luke give the answer at greater length, in the form of a 
rebuke introduced by an absolute refusal : '* A wicked and 
adulterous generation asks for a sign, and no sign shall be 
given it but the sign of the prophet Jona !'* Jesus denounces 
those who ask for a sign as men who show their moral degra- 
dation and want of true piety by their hardness of heart and 
utter incapacity to judge of the truth, and yet more in 
their evil design of drawing the people away from him by 
teaching them to suspect the preacher who had no credentials. 
This appeal to the ** sign of Jona " impUes a heavy threat, 
but neither it nor the verses that follow are much to the 
purpose here. We shall discuss and explain them in the 
following chapter, when we find Jesus, disappointed in his 
own people, turning his eyes to the heathen world. 

At present we need only remark that this demand for a 
sign, though made in the poUtest form, was on both occasions 

^ Compare Psalm Izxiv. 9 ; 1 Maccabees ix. 27, iv. 46, xi7. 41. 
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a most damaging method of attack, for the opponents of Jesus 
had public opinion entirely on their side. This completely 
explains the violence with which Jesus repelled the attack. 
In this matter he could not appeal to the people from their 
leaders,^ for all were alike infected with this thirst for marvels. 
Jesus asked his brother men to believe in him because he 
spoke the truth, and the truth must and should be recognised 
by every heart. But reason and conscience are the organs 
by which truth is perceived, and their development in Pales- 
tine at this period was so imperfect and one-sided that they 
could no longer be trusted. Jesus had only too much reason 
to utter the solemn warning, **Look to it that the light which 
is in you be not darkness ! *'* 

Had Jesus been a man of brilliant personal gifts, such as 
permanently fascinate and carry away the multitudes, the 
people would have clung to him stilL But there was nothing 
sufficiently distinguished or uncommon about him. For a 
time the novelty of his mission, the enthusiasm with which 
he spoke and acted, in a word, his moral force created some 
excitement ; but this first impression gradually passed away, 
and at last everyone became accustomed to him, wanted 
something fresh, and demanded some more startling sign 
than the occasional cure of a single demoniac. And in pro- 
portion as this indifference or unbeHef increased, Jesus on his 
side raised his demands and adopted a tone of authority and 
an attitude of command unknown before. And so the ahen- 
ation grew. A brief flicker of enthusiasm when he set out for 
Jerusalem and awaked fresh hopes, a greater coldness than 
ever when those hopes were disappointed — such was the 
inevitable future that lay before him. 

Jesus never conquered this passion for miracles. At the 
cost of his life he triumphed over many obstacles ; but this 
hostile power, this faithless demand for signs, soon crept into 

^ Compare pp. 356, 359. * See p. 204. 
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his own community. We have seen already how that same 
want of spiritual perception) which contributed so powerfully 
to his fall, threatened to undermine his cause when he was 
dead. 

Jesus was well aware that his great foe was this incapacity 
to perceive the truth. The same want of faith blocked up his 
path which had poured out the blood of the ancient prophets. 
He saw more and more clearly that he, too, must share the 
common fate of prophets, and be rejected by the men of his 
own generation. He declared it plainly enough at Jerusalem : ^ 

" Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for yon 
build the graves of the prophets, and adorn the tombs of the 
righteous, and say : * If we had lived in the days of our fathers 
we would not have been guilty with them of the blood of the 
prophets.* So you yourselves bear witness that you are the 
sons of those who murdered the prophets. Then do you fill 
up your fathers' measure ! " 



Chapteb XXIV. 

JESUS AND THE SAMARITANS AND HEATHENS. 

Matthew XX. 1—16, XII. 38-42, XXII. 1—14 ; Luke X. 25-37, XIII. 

28-30, VII. i-10, XVII. 11-19. • 

THE Apostolic age was torn by a fierce controversy as to 
whether those who were not Jews might be admitted 
into the community of the Christ, and so into the Messianic 
kingdom, without being first circumcised and otherwise incor- 
porated into the people of Israel. Now, in this dispute, both 
parties appealed directly to their common Master in confir- 
mation of their passionate assertions. Which of the two had 
misunderstood him, and which was in the right ? After what 
we have already seen of Jesus we cannot be at a loss for an 

* Matthew xxiii. 29—32. 
« Matthew viii. 6-13 ; Luke xi 29-32, adv. 15-24. 
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answer a single moment. When Jesus himself transgressed 
the laws that referred to clean and unclean food, to ceremonial 
purity, and other such things, when he declared that they were 
of no importance, and robbed the external Jewish religion in 
general of its binding authority, then he threw down the par- 
tition wall between Israel and <' the peoples/' Nay, more, his 
God was not the king of Israel, but the benefactor and the 
father of all mankind, even the idolaters themselves, and he 
required his followers to love the enemies of their faith, and 
pray for their heathen persecutors. In fact, the whole ques- 
tion was virtually, or rather practically, decided by his coming 
to make sinners, who stood on the same footing as heathens, 
members of the kingdom of God. The only question that can 
still be asked is, whether he shrank from the consequences, 
obvious as they were, of his own principles. When he came 
into contact with heathens, as he must have done in Galilee, 
with its heathen surroundings and its mingled population, 
did he shrink back ? If not, how was it possible for the Jewish 
Christians to appeal to him with perfect confidence ? 

If we look to the Gospels for a solution, we find the v£tri- 
ous accounts so completely contradictory that we are simply 
bewildered. On the one hand, the Twelve are strictly en- 
joined to beware above all things of turning to the heathens 
or Samaritans, and Jesus rejects a suppliant heathen woman 
with the words, *' It is not right to take the bread of the chil- 
dren (Israelites) and throw it to the dogs (heathens).*'^ How 
could a Paulinist call Jesus Lord after this ? But elsewhere 
we find it repeatedly declared, and expressly urged upon the 
Apostles personally, that the gospel must be preached all over 
the world as a witness to all peoples.* How could the faithful 
friends of Jesus so completely forget this command ? It is- 
easy to see, however, that Jesus cannot really have said these 

» See pp. 233, 235, and VoL VI., chap. iii. 
* Matthew xxiv. 14, xxvi. 13, xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 15 ; Luke zxiv. 47. 
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things, and that they were only pnt into his month afterwards 
in conseqnenee of the dispute itself, and at a time when it 
was raging. Some scholars have even gone so far as to say 
that since the Apostles confined their activity to Israel none 
of the sayings ascribed to Jesns which seem to favour the 
heathens can be genuine. But we have no right to go so far 
as this, for we know that the Twelve were not always the 
best of hearers, and never folly grasped their Master's 
free ideas. Besides, they actually did recognise, or at least 
tolerate, the preaching of Heathen-Christianity.^ All we can 
be sure of is that they never received any definite command 
to go and preach to the heathen. On the other hand, it is 
equally certain that words of such rigid Jewish exclusiveness 
as those cited above never passed the lips of Jesus. 

The question still remains : How are we to explain the 
fact that the orthodox members of the first Christian com- 
munities conscientiously believed themselves to be acting 
in the Master's spirit? Had he never expressed himself 
distinctly on the subject of the admission of heathens ? We 
must bear in mind that the question was not whether 
heathens were to be admitted at all. No one disputed that; 
and many of the prophets long ago had foretold the con- 
version of the heathen to faith in Israel's god.* It was a 
question of the terms of admission. Now Jesus had never 
distinctly expressed an opinion on this subject, simply because 
he had never thought of any definite terms of admission at 
all, and the question had not arisen during the brief period 
of his public ministry. His conduct towards the publicans 
may seem conclusive to an unprejudiced observer, but the 
Jewish Christians perhaps reflected that after all even these 
lost ones were sons of Abraham, and were not quite the same 
as positive heathens. And then principles, however clear and 

' See pp. 23, 24. 
* For example, Isaiah ii. 2—4, Ixvi. 23 ; Michah iv. 2, &c. 
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definite, can only appeal successfully to minds in sympathy 
"with them; and it was impossible to produce any definite 
action or express command of Jesus with which to silence 
the champions of Israel's exclusive privileges ; for, from the 
nature of the case, Jesus had confined his personal activity to 
his own nation, besides which he cherished a very natural 
partiality for his own country and his own people. Finally, 
the heathen world was really at that time far below the moral 
and reHgious level of Jewish society, so that Jesus, however 
ready to acknowledge all that was good in the heathens, yet 
warned his followers, from time to time, against their world- 
liness and want of faith.^ On the other hand, the hea- 
thens with whom he came in contact, and who impressed 
him favourably with the spiritual capabihties of the heathen 
world, had doubtless already embraced the Jewish religion 
more or less completely. At least so we should gather, not so 
much from their being settled in the territory of Israel, as from 
their approaching Jesus of their own accord. His dealings 
with the heathen, then, may have given him the opportunity 
of shaming and threatening his own countrymen, without, 
after all, conclusively proving to the Jewish Christians that a 
heathen might hope to become a member of the kingdom of 
God without first turning Jew. 

We shall presently return for a moment to this point. 
Another question is, how far the ideas of Jesus with regard 
to the relations of the kingdom of God to the heathens and 
Samaritans were modified in the course of his public career. 
Here, too, the Gospels leave us in the lurch by their neglect 
of the order of time. But we may remedy the defect to some 
extent ourselves, for it stands almost to reason that he could 
not have begun by including the heathens in his survey ; at 
any rate, he cannot at first have expected them to take the 
place of his own countrymen. Let us try, therefore, to form 

^ Matthew v. 47, vL 32. 
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some conception of the suocessive stages of conviction on this 
point which Jesus went through under his varying experiences. 
In doing so we shall not always mention the Samaritans 
separately, but shall use the word Heathen as including them, 
for we know that in the eyes of a Jew the two were on pre- 
cisely the same footing. 

In the first place, then, we may safely start from the fact 
that Jesus, himself an Israelite in heart and soul, began his 
work amongst his people with a view to hastening the Messi- 
anic kingdom ; that is to say, with a view to helping on the 
reahsation of a purely Israelitish ideal for the benefit of 
Israel. Like the prophets, from whom he borrowed this 
conception, he thought in the first place of the salvation 
of his own people, and originally the work of redemption 
which he personally hoped to accompUsh did not extend 
beyond them. But even then he believed, in common again 
with his great predecessors, that in the Messianic age 
Israel would be the light of the world and the teacher of the 
peoples, who in their turn would share all its privileges. 
From the very first Jesus was absolutely free from the narrow 
exclusiveness of his contemporaries, an exclusiveness which 
sprang from national pride and religious rancour, and found 
utterance in anticipations of vengeance and unworthy con- 
ceptions of God. Two parables are still preserved which 
contain an emphatic protest against this exclusive spirit. 
The first most likely belongs to the earlier half of his career, 
and is an emblematic history of the kingdom of heaven. It 
runs as follows : — 

Autumn had come and had brought the grape-harvest 
with it. It was a time of general rejoicing, as the grape 
gatherers carried the clusters in baskets, with shouts of joy, 
to be trodden out at the vine press. It was a time of rejoicing, 
but a time of the busiest labour too. The owner of a certain 
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vineyard, seeing that his grapes were ripe and ought to be 
gathered without delay, went out at sunrise to engage 
labourers for the work. He had soon secured a number 
of men at the usual rate of wages, one denarius (about 
eightpence) for the day, and he sent them to his bailiff, who 
set them to work. But he soon saw that more hands were 
wanted ; so about nine o'clock, when a qualrter of the day 
was gone, he went into the market place again, and there he 
found some labourers waiting, with their implements, to see if 
anyone would employ them. So he engaged them too, but 
without making any special agreement about wages. He 
merely said, ** Go to my vineyard, and I will pay you fairly.*' 
Meanwhile the sun had climbed the sky and was now blazing 
down upon the labourers from the mid-heavens, apd the 
work was heavy and the hands still short, and all the grapes 
must be gathered that day, or it would be too late. So the 
master, who came now and then to see how the work was 
going on, went to the market place again at midday, and 
yet again at three in the afternoon, andeach time he engaged 
more labourers, promising fair wages, but not sfeitlhg the 
amount, and sending them to his bailiff who was anxiously 
expecting help. At last, when the sun was drawing to the 
West, at five o'clock in the evening, the master saw some 
labourers still standing in the market place. ** Why have you 
been standing here all day doing nothing ?" he asked. ** Be- 
cause no one has engaged us," they answered gloomily. So 
he took them also into his service, though he said nothing 
about wages for the one hour leffc for work ; ^ and they came in 
fresh at the close of the day, and helped to finish the work. 

The harvest was all got in, and evening came. Then the 
master told his bailiff to pay the men, ** beginning with those 
that had come last, and going through to the first." So those 
that were set to work at five o'clock came first, and each of 

^ After an amended text. 
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them received a denarius. The men who had heen at work 
since sik in the morning now expected to get more ; hut they 
were disappointed, for they too received a denarius each. They 
took the money with evident discontent, and went at once to 
the master to complain : ** These last have only worked one 
hour and you have paid them as much as us who have home 
the toil and the heat of the whole day.*' But the master 
answered the spokesman with quiet dignity : '* My friend, I 
have done you no wrong. Did we not fix your wages at a de- 
narius ? Take it and go homa If I choose to give these last 
as much as you, have I not a right to do what I like with my 
own money ? Why should my liberaUty offend you ? '* 

Matthew is the only Evangelist who gives this parable. 
He inserts it just after a conversation between Jesus and the 
Twelve that ends with the words <* many that are last shall 
be first, and first last;" and at the end of the parable he re- 
peats the words in a slightly different form : ** So the last shall 
be first, and the first last." It is evident, therefore, that he 
inserted the parable here because he supposed it to be an 
elaboration of this saying. In other words, he understood 
both the parable and the aphorism to be directed against the 
Apostles, and especially Peter. Though they had followed 
Jesus from the very first, and had left everything for his 
sake, yet they would have no advantage over the disciples 
who had joined him later, who were joining him now, who 
should join him in the future up to .the last moment before 
the consummation of the kingdom of God. Nay, they might 
very possibly be ranked below them I But the parable is not 
correctly interpreted, nor is its true connection given here ; 
for it does not really refer to the disciples, nor does it deal like 
the aphorism with a case in which the last are put before the 
first, but with one in which all are made equal. What, then, 
is its true signification ? Here, as elsewhere,^ the vineyard 

' Isaiah y. 1 ; Matthew xxi. 28, 33 (Mark xii 1 ; Luke zx. 9). 
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typifies the preparation and the growth of the kingdom of 
God. The owner is God. The labourers summoned in the 
morning are the Jews; the others are "the nations.*'^ In the 
envy of the first labourers Jesus rebukes the proud delusion 
of his countrymen, that they, who had first arrived at a know- 
ledge of God, and of his salvation, would take the first rank, 
and be clothed with the highest dignity in the Messianic king- 
dom ; while the heathens would only be admitted to subor- 
dinate places,* and their conversion, in point of fact, would only 
serve to exalt the triumph of Israel. This national pride and 
envy, says Jesus, God will put to shame. Thus understood, the 
parable speaks for itself, and we need only remark that there . 
is no trace as yet of the later thought that the heathens would 
be put before the Jews, still less that the latter would be shut 
out altogether. All that is here asserted is the equahty of 
the two, which no one can help seeing followed directly 
from the principles of Jesus, from his faith in God and his 
views of human nature. 

The other story to which we referred speaks without meta- 
phors ; and in it, therefore, Jesus stiU more plainly rebukes 
the national and religious rancour of his countrymen. It is 
known as the parable of " the Good Samaritan;'' and Luke, 
who is the only one that gives it, introduces it as follows \ — 

On a certain day a Jewish lawyer came to Jesus, intend- 
ing to entangle him in his own words, and said : " Master ! 
what must I do to inherit eternal life ?'' What could be more 
natural than to ask the preacher of the kingdom of God how 
one could be certain to gain admission into it ? But Jesus 
saw his design, and since the man had made a study of the 
Law, and was not so ignorant as to need instruction, he made 
him answer his own question. "What does the Law say?" 
he replied, "what does it require?" The lawyer answered 

^ Compare Luke xiii 30. 
* Compare Epheeians ii 11, 12, 19 ; Bevelation vii 4, 9, xxii. 2. 
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immediately by citing a text from Denteronomy, and another 
from Leviticus : "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy sotQ, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy understanding ; and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." His insight secured the unreserved ap- 
proval of Jesus. "Well said,*' he cried. "Do this and you 
shall live.'' But the other, to show that he had not asked an 
idle question, said, "Yes, but who is my neighbour? " Upon 
which Jesus began the following story, by way of answer : — 
An Israelite, on his way home from the City of the Temple, 
was travelling alone to Jericho. He had already passed 
Bethany some time, and was in the middle of the fearful 
desert, with its barren rocks and deep precipitous ravines, 
when he paid a heavy price for his rashness in making the 
dangerous journey through this inhospitable region without 
any escort or armed companions, for a band of brigands leapt 
from behind the rocks, overpowered all resistance in a mo- 
ment, hurled him from his mule to the ground, disarmed and 
stripped him to the skin. Then they left him heavily wounded, 
stretched bleeding and senseless on the ground, a certain prey 
to death unless speedy help arrived. He was not even able 
to cry for help, and, indeed, in that dismal wilderness, he 
would have had small chance of being heard at best. But 
see ! a traveller from Jerusalem happens to come by that 
same way. He is a priest. He cannot fail to pass the man. 
He sees him lying there half dead, turns his ass to the other 
side of the way, and hurries on. Terror sank into his very 
heart when he saw such a sight in such a place, and 
knew for certain that robbers must be near I How could 
he stay to help the victim ? But not long afterwards the 
sound of hoofs might again be heard, and another traveller 
came by. His head-dress proclaimed him a Levite ; and, as 
he drew near and came to the place, he looked at the wounded 
man, and then hurried forward on the other side of the way. 
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Like the priest, he shrank from exposing himself to danger 
for the poor chance of rescuing a man he had never seen 
before. Was all hope lost ? Not yet ; for another traveller 
drew near. It was no one who had been visiting the temple 
this time. It was a Samaritan. He was going on his ordi- 
nary business round, and was hurrying on his way when he 
saw the miserable sufferer stretched upon the ground. He 
stayed his mule, and though he saw that the man was a Jew, 
yet his pity, once stirred, would not suffer him to leave hinn 
there. So he dismounted, knelt down by the wounded man 
to see if he was still alive, and when he found that he was, 
determined to run the risk ! The ordinary equipment of a 
traveller enabled him to wipe and cleanse the wounds, and 
make a little salve out of wine and oil. So he dressed and 
bound up the wounds, and gently raised the man and placed 
him on his mule, which he led by the reins, that its paces 
might be as smooth as possible. They were fortimate enough 
not to be surprised by the robbers again, and arrived in safety 
at an inn, where guests were received without distinction for a 
small payment, and at which the Samaritan was in the habit of 
staying. Here the wounded man was laid on a bed, and his 
friend provided him with everything he needed, and stayed 
with him that evening and the following night. Then he was 
obliged to go on his way, and his patient already appeared 
to be out of danger. But he was determined not to do things 
by halves, so in the morning when he was ready to start he 
called the innkeeper and paid him two denarii in advance, 
on behalf of the Jew, for he had been robbed of all he pos- 
sessed, and consequently could not pay for himself. '< Take 
every possible care of him," said the Samaritan, " and you 
need not be afraid of going beyond what I have deposited, 
for if you do, I will pay the balance when next I come this 
way." Then he continued his journey. 

** Now which of these three," said Jesus to the lawyer. 
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** Priest, Levite, or Samaritan, should you say was a neigh- 
bour to the man who was attacked by the robbers ?" There 
could be only one answer, but the lawyer could not bring 
himself to pronounce the hated word *' Samaritan " with com- 
mendation, so he answered, with some repugnance, '* The one 
that took pity on him." '' Do you go and do the same," said 
Jesus ; and so the conversation ended. This was the prac- 
tical solution of the abstract question, " Who is my neigh- 
bour ?" Jesus compelled the haughty Jew to allow that the 
most despised and hated enemy of his people and his faith 
might be hia neighbour, and then dismissed him with the 
exhortation to forget all differences of race and of religion, 
and by showing true mercy to make himself the neighbour of 
others. Ask rather, ** Who is not my neighbour ?'* Who- 
ever helps you and loves you is your neighbour. Do you, 
then, in your turn, regard yourself as the neighbour of all, 
without distinction, whom you can help or bless. 

This parable gives us no right to ascribe to Jesus the para- 
doxical opinion that '^all men are our neighbours," but it 
shows us very clearly that anyone may be our neighbour, and 
that true humanity throws down all waUs of partition between 
man and man. But there are several considerations which 
justify us in questioning whether Luke gives us the parable 
in its true connection. In the first place, it fits in somewhat 
awkwardly with what precedes and follows, and the context 
has evidently been affected by another narrative.^ And, in the 
second place, the first two Gospels give a much more probable 
account of an interview between Jesus and a lawyer which 
Luke appears to have worked up in this passage. According 
to them the question is put in a much more definite form, and 
it is Jesus himself who joins the two texts together and givQs 
them out as the essence of the Law.* Indeed, it is little short 

^ Compare Luke x. 25, 26, with xviil 18, 20 a. 
« Matthew xxii. 35 ff.; (Mark xil 28 ff). 
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of absurd to ascribe to this Jew so profound and original a 
view of the question. We may, therefore, assume that the 
parable is out of place as Luke gives it, and that it was meant 
originally to show that true humanity and goodness raise 
even the most despised of heretics, even a Samaritan, above 
the most religious Jew, above the sacred persons of the priest 
or Levite. The parable shows smaU affection for the servants 
of the temple, and contains a severe rebuke of the Jewish 
spirit of exclusiveness. 

In the preceding chapters we have seen repeatedly and in 
detail how bitterly Jesus was disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of his people. Their absolute incapacity to receive his 
gospel became constantly clearer. But to the very last he 
went on loving his country as passionately as ever, and 
straining all his powers to rescue it. Nor was his estimate 
of the religious privileges of Israel in any degree lowered. The 
very forms imder which he spoke of the ideal future remained 
intensely IsraeUtish. Take this threat, for instance : — 

** I tell you that many shall come from the East and from 
the West and shall lie down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast into the darkness without. There 
shaU be wailing and gnashing of teeth !" 

Here Jesus is speaking of the great Messianic feast ;^ and 
the names of those who occupy the chief places show that it is 
prepared especially for the Israelites. Accordingly the Israel- 
ites are described as the children or heirs of the kingdom, its 
intended or appointed subjects. Now Luke very properly as- 
signs these words to a late period of the life of Jesus, and brings 
them into connection with a rebuke of Jewish pride; but since 
this expression, ^* children of the kingdom" as applied to the 
Jews was not at all to his taste, he omitted it. He gives the pas- 

' Compare Bevelation xix. 9. 
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sage thus : '< There shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth 
when yon see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the pro- 
phets in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves are thrast 
ont."^ But even this was not enough for a certain sectarian 
editor of this Gospel, who pruned it, in the second century, of 
all expressions favourable to the Jews. He substituted *' all 
the righteous" in this passage for the patriarchs and prophets. 
On the other hand Matthew has preserved the words in the 
most original form, but he has inserted them in the middle 
of a miraculous story, and has quite wrongly assigned them 
to an early period in the career of Jesus, before he could have 
had all the mournful experience of his people which dictated 
such expressions, nay at the very moment that he was indi- 
rectly sounding the praise of Israel ! ^ 

Jesus constantly repeated this threat with ever-increasing 
emphasis, sometimes under the same imagery more elabo- 
rately worked out, and sometimes under other forms. The 
Israehtes would be cut off by their own guilt from the salva- 
tion prepared for them, they would bitterly lament their un- 
belief when it was too late, and their places would be taken 
by heathens from every quarter under heaven.** Even John 
had sternly warned his hearers not to trust in their descent 
from Abraham.* And now Jesus found in the Holy Scriptures 
many and many a lamentation over the stubbornness, the 
hypocrisy, the dulness of heart with which Israel had re- 
jected the Lord and his messengers, and many an example 
of a deeper longing for salvation and a greater readiness to 
receive it on the part of heathens.*^ And was it not a fact that 
sinners, who were half heathens, already pressed into the 
kingdom and put the pious to shame ? A Httle more delay 
and their sentence would be passed. And as the Master's 
disappointment grew, his warnings became darker, and the 

iLukexm.28. » See pp. 395, 396. « Luke xiii. 29. * See p. 134. 

* Matthew xix. 8, xv. 7, xiii. 14, v. 12, xxiii 37, xl 21-24, xii. 41, 42; 
I^uke iv. 25—27. 
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threatening tone of his discourses rose, while the sense of 
offended dignity, and the just pride of the rejected prophet 
heightened rather than toned down the personal claims he 
put forward- Listen to the reply he made when told that 
if he wanted people to believe in him he must first prove his 
claims by a miracle.^ 

'* A wicked and adulterous generation asks for a sign, and 
no sign shall be given it except the sign of the prophet Jona. 
On the day of judgment the men of Nineveh shall stand beside 
this generation before the seat of judgment and shall condemn 
it by their example. For they repented at the preaching of 
Jona, and I tell you there is more than Jona here I The queen 
of the South shall rise up on the day of judgment by this 
generation and shall condemn it by her example, for she came 
from the end of the world to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and I tell you there is more than Solomon here I " 

What are we to understand by this " sign of Jona,*' that 
was triumphantly to vindicate the mission of Jesus ? The 
context indicates that the sign of Solomon might be substi- 
tuted, but a prophet and a whole nation furnish a better 
parallel than a sage and a single woman, to Jesus and his 
contemporaries.^ It appears from the explanation that follows 
that Jesus meant to say that heathens were converted by the 
preaching of Jona. This case stands alone in the history of 
the prophets, and may well be called ** the sign." In the 
same way this generation, already condemned by these 
examples from the olden time, must consent to see the 
Gospel given to the heathens, and received by them with 
regenerating faith. So should the preaching of Jona be 
a type or sign of the preaching of Jesus. Most certainly 
Jesus did not mean, as Matthew would have it, that he him- 
self would spend three days in the world below between his 

» See pp. 371 f. 
* Compare Vol. III., chap, vii., and VoL lY., chap. xix. 
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death and his resurrection, just as Jona had spent three days in 
the belly of the monster of the deep. Such an explanation is 
simply absurd in view of the words themselves, the context, 
the speaker, the hearers, and the narrative referred to. But 
neither is Luke correct in supposing the meaning to be that 
Jesus himself was a sign to his people and his age, just as 
Jona was a sign to the Ninevites. This interpretation is not 
supported by the context, and is decidedly obscure ; for it 
would imply that Jona and Jesus were signs of the power of 
the word, or of the mercy of God, or something similar, all 
which would be quite inappropriate here. This reference to 
the Ninevites and the Queen of Sheba, immediately calls to 
mind the similar utterances, which we have already heard 
from Jesus. For instance, he reminded his hearers, on some 
occasion which we can no longer identify, how EHjah and 
Elisha, at the command of the Most High, had helped hea- 
thens rather than the people of their own country; when the 
one went to a Phoenician widow and the other healed a Syrian 
captain. And again, he placed the luxurious and licentious 
Tyre and Sidon before Bethsaida and Chorazin, and Sodom, the 
very type of infamy, before Capernaum, in capacity for belief 
and penitence ; declaring that it would be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon, for Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judg- 
ment than for those places which had been the ordinary scene 
of his ministry.^ All these are modifications of that one 
thought: The Jews are sunk below the heathens by their 
utter incapacity to receive the Gospel. 

When Jesus had once formed this idea, that the Jews would 
be excluded, and the heathens would take their places, we 
might feel almost sure that he would give expression to it in 
an allegorical description of the prospects of the kingdom of 
God. In point of fact, we have two parables that answer to 

' See pp. 301 and 331. 
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this description ; one of which is given by both Matthew and 
Luke, but the two versions differ so widely that we can hardly 
recognise the story as the same. In Matthew we read as 
follows : — 

There was once a king who was preparing a wedding feast 
for his son. "When the first day of the festivities arrived, he 
sent his servants round early in the morning to tell the people 
he had invited that this was the day on which they were ex- 
pected. But they aU refused to come. Then he commissioned 
other officers of the court to go to the guests and say again : 
" See now, I have prepared the feast, I have slaughtered my 
oxen and sheep, and everything is ready. Come, therefore, to 
the wedding feast ! ' * But they did not trouble themselves about 
the matter, and went on their way, the one to his lands and 
the other to his business. [And the rest seized the messen- 
gers, and ill-treated them and killed them. And when the 
king heard of it his anger was roused, and he sent his soldiers 
to destroy^ those murderers and to set their city on fire.] 
Then he said to his servants : " The wedding feast is ready, 
but the guests were not worthy of it. I will tell you what to 
do ; go to the most frequented spots in the great highways 
and ask anyone you chance to find to come to the feast." So 
the servants went out and brought back everyone they met — 
travellers and tramps alike — until there was not a place empty 
at the wedding feast. 

If we strike out the interpolation about the ill-treatment 
of the messengers and the vengeance taken by the king, the 
story flows smoothly enough, and though it sounds very odd 
to our ears, oriental customs explain a great deal of it. It 
evidently means that the places in the Messianic kingdom 
which Jewish insolence had left vacant would be filled by 
the heathen. The interpolated passage, to which there is a 
parallel in Luke in another connection,^ is utterly out of 

» Luke xix. 27. 
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place where it stands. It refers to the evil treatment which 
the messengers of Christ experienced from the Jews, and th& 
punishment inflicted on the latter in the devastation of Jeru- 
salem. It is not a genuine utterance of Jesus, therefore, nay 
it is even post- ApostoUc ; and to represent the calling of the 
heathen as though it were not to take place till after ihe faU 
of Jerusalem, which was in the year 70 a.d., spoils the whole 
parable. Matthew introduces the story at a peculiarly inap- 
propriate point of the history, and concludes it with an 
appendix, to which we shall have to return presently. 

Luke, on the contrary, gives us a picture which calls for 
no special comment. We read that Jesus was dining with a 
Pharisee on the sabbath, and in answer to the exclamation 
of one of the guests, <* Blessed are they that shall be admitted 
to the Messianic feast I '* told the following story : — 

A rich man once prepared a splendid entertainment. He 
asked a great number of guests beforehand, and they accepted. 
When the feast was prepared, he sent round his servant, as 
an extra mark of attention, to say to the guests : '< All is 
ready, and I am expecting you." But they all began to make 
excuses with one mouth. The first said : '' I have just bought 
a piece of land, and I really must go and look at it. You must 
not take it amiss, but I cannot come." Another said : '*! have 
just bought five yoke of oxen, and I must go and try them. 
You must not be vexed if I do not come." Another : "I have 
married lately, and cannot leave home just now;" and so 
with them all. They all thought more of their own business 
than of their engagement. When the servant came back with 
these messages, his master was of course very angry, and said 
to him: ** Go out again, into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring hither the poor and needy, the blind and the lame." 
Presently the servant returned and said : '* Master ! I have 
done as you commanded, and there is room still." ** Then 
go out of the city, and whoever you find on the roads or along 
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the hedgerows, spare no trouble but compel them to come 
with you that my house may be full. For I tell you not one 
of those who were invited shall taste my feast ! '* 

Here, as we see at once, everything is as it should be. The 
story itself seems far from impossible when we consider the 
usage of eastern countries. The separate images correspond 
closely to the true purpose of the parable, and the order of 
succession is carefully observed. The points in which Luke 
departs from Matthew strike us at once. Here there are 
three separate invitations ; first, to the pious and respect- 
able Jews, who decline (observe the delicacy of the delinea- 
tion), second, to the outcasts of Israel, who accept (the terms 
by which the sinners are described have something of an 
Ebionite air about them),^ and third, to the heathens, in which 
every effort must be put forth to take no refusal. There is but 
one servant who invites the guests to the kingdom of God, 
namely, Jesus himself, and an ordinary supper is substituted 
for the royal wedding feast. How far Luke has retained the 
original form of the story in these points, and how far he has 
modified, improved, and completed it, it is impossible to say 
with any confidence. All that we can be sure of is that the 
occasion of its delivery is his own invention. 

We have represented all these threats, though doubtless 
addressed more especially to the Pharisees and their ad- 
herents, as extending to the whole of the Jewish people, the 
" heirs of the kingdom." But of course there were honour- 
able exceptions. We have also supposed that the threats 
increased in number and severity as Jesus approached the close 
of his career. But however this may be, it is certain that 
in spite of his melancholy experience and dark forebodings 
as to the spiritual incapacity of the Jews, he still laboured 
to the very end, with unwearied zeal, to save them. In fact, 
these very threatenings were intended as one means of bring- 

1 Compare Luke ziv. 21 with 13. See also p. 314. 
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ing them to repentance. We shall presently see him resolve 
to make a last and mighty effort in the City of the Temple 
itself, and thus appeal to his nation in general. "When he 
fails in this we shall find him drawing one more sketch, in 
darker colours than ever, of the conduct and the destiny of 
the Jews. 

But he knew ahready that the result of his labours and 
the triumph of his cause did not depend upon his reception 
or rejection by Israel. Should his gospel be finally rejected 
by Israel he stiU had hope. He had included the heathen 
world in the sweep of his forecasting thought, and there his 
gospel would find faith. This was his consolation even before 
the fatal conflict at Jerusalem was decided. 

"Whenever Jesus speaks of the Messianic feast, we see that 
he regards the accession of the heathens to take the place of 
his own unbelieving countrymen as a kind of incorporation 
of these heathens into Israel, or at any rate as the communi- 
cation to them of privileges which originally belonged to Israel. 
Indeed, this seemed so obvious that the Apostle of the heathens 
himself took the same view.^ Israel was, after all, the people 
to whom the revelations and promises of God had been made.* 
Salvation was of the Jews.® How this incorporation or com- 
munication was to be effected, whether it was enough for the 
heathens to have faith and to desire salvation, or whether 
they must also comply with certain external conditions, this 
was a question, as we have said before, which did not rise 
until after the death of Jesus. Now though we, who are free 
from the national and rehgious prejudices of the Jews, can- 
not possibly imagine Jesus making the admission of the 
heathen dependent upon any outward form, though we conse- 
.quently regard the Heathen- Christian preachers as absolutely 

^ Homans xl 15 fif. i. 16. ' Romans iiL 1 ff. 

"John iv. 22. 
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in the right on this point, yet we can partly understand how 
the Twelve, and all the Jewish-Christians with them, could 
appeal in complete good faith to the fact that Jesus had never 
expressly declared that heathens or any others were absolved 
from circumcision and obedience to the Law; and, conse- 
quently, when a number of Jews were converted soon after 
the Master's death, it might be supposed that his threats 
against his people had been to a great extent averted,^ that 
Israel would still retain the place of honour in the kingdom 
of God, and that the beheving heathens would only be 
allowed to take the lower place assigned to them on con- 
dition of their submitting in whole or in part to the Law.* 

Now the Gospels are full of stories and expressions which 
refer to these very points ; but though they profess to be 
passages in the Hfe of Jesus, or sayings uttered by him, they 
really sprang up in the midst of the subsequent conflict of 
parties, and indeed were produced by it. We called atten- 
tion at the beginning of this chapter to several of these say- 
ings, which will find their true place in the history of the 
Apostolic period ; and here, by way of conclusion, we will 
give a single specimen of the work of each of the three 
schools — ^the orthodox, the mediating, and the liberal. 

At the close of the parable of the royal wedding feast, 
Matthew sketches this additional scene : — 

When the feast was at its height the king himself came 
in, that the guests might have the honour and pleasure of his 
illustrious presence. As he passed along the colonnades and 
amongst the couches, surveying and accosting his guests, he 
perceived a man without a wedding garment ! In mingled 
anger and surprise he cried, " Friend ! how did you gain 
admission here without a wedding garment ?" The insolent 
intruder had not a word to say. "Bind him hand and foot,* 

* Compare Jeremiah xyiii. 7, 8, &c. 
* Compare p. 298. 
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said the prince to the attendants, ^* and cast him into the 
darkness without. There shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth." For many are called but few chosen. 

This last aphorism was undoubtedly uttered by Jesus, 
though we cannot say on what occasion. It means : Those 
who are invited into the kingdom of God are many, but those 
who show themselves fit and worthy to enter it are few. In 
this connection, however, it is entirely out of place, for here 
we only read of a single member of the whole company being 
cast out ; or even if we include the discourteous guests or 
the murderers, at any rate the festive hall was full. Setting 
this aside, we turn to the guest without a wedding garment. 
That a man picked up hap-hazard on the highway should not 
be provided with such a robe is far from surprising ; and the 
appeal to an imaginary oriental custom of the host furnishing 
his guests with suitable apparel quite breaks down. But it is 
needless to dwell upon this matter, or to ask how this intruder 
had forced his way into the haU without a proper robe, for it is 
perfectly obvious that the whole scene is entirely out of place 
in the parable of the wedding feast. Whatever its meaning 
may be, it is quite foreign to the purpose of the story into 
which it is inserted. If it is authentic, it must be a fragment 
of some story the rest of which has been lost. It has been 
conjectured that it was a warning either to Judas or more 
generally to all slovenly, ill-accoutred guests of the approach- 
ing kingdom of heaven. But the probability is that it is not 
an authentic utterance of Jesus at all, and, in its present con- 
nection at any rate,«it is certainly intended to indicate that 
heathens who vainly imagined they could enter the Messianic 
kingdom just as they were, without the necessary festal gar- 
ment of righteousness according to the Law, would be mise- 
rably rejected at the great judgment.^ 

We will now take another story, and this time it shall be 

* Compare, for example, Acts xv. 1 and Kevelation iii 4, 5, 18, xix. 7—9. 
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the work of the conciliatory school : " When Jesus liad re- 
turned to Capernaum, after pronouncing the Sermon on the 
Mount,^ an ofl&cer of the garrison came to him, and said : 
** Lord ! my servant is lying in bed at home, disabled, and 
in extremity of pain I " "I will come and heal him then," 
said Jesus readily. "No Lordl'* said the heathen, **I am 
not worthy to receive you under my roof. Only say the word 
of might, and my servant will be welL I understand these 
things; for I myself have my superiors and my subordinates, 
and I say to one soldier * Go ! ' and he goes ; and to another 
* Come ! ' and he comes ; and to this servant of mine * Do this V 
and he does it. In the same way you have the spirits of sick- 
ness under your authority." Jesus listened in surprise and 
delight, and then turning to his followers, he cried: **^I tell 
you I have not met with such great faith even in Israel itseKl'* 
Thereupon he dismissed the officer, with the assurance : "It 
shall be to you according to your faith \ " And at that mo- 
ment his servant recovered. 

So Matthew tells the story ; but Luke heightens the colour- 
ing by making the sick man lie "at the point of death," and 
still more by exaggerating the officer's humiHty. He thinks 
himself unworthy of approaching Jesus in person, and makes 
use of the friendly offices of some Jewish elders, who earnestly 
plead his cause with Jesus : "He deserves this boon, for he 
loves our nation, and it was he who built us a synagogue." 
It matters little that this trait introduces a further improba- 
bility and contradiction,* for in its literal acceptation, the story 
is hopeless at best. Would Jesus reaUy have been pleased with 
such gross superstition, were it conceivable ? And is it not 
absolutely impossible that he could have healed the sick man 
from a distance ? The only essential point, and the only one 
to which we need attend, is the indirect commendation of 

1 See p. 180. 
^ Luke irii. 6 ff. ; and compare verse 3 with verse d. 
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Israel, in which Jesus had found great faith, and the direct 
praise of the heathens, who had shown still greater faith. 
The conciliatory spirit of the story is obvious at once. The 
hint that the heathens, when converted to Christianity, love 
Israel, and are ready, in case of need, to support it with their 
gifts, is by no means without significance. It also deserves 
notice that the only two narratives which the Gospels contain 
of miracles worked in favour of heathens in consideration of 
their great faith, also furnish the soHtary examples of miracles 
performed /rom a distance. This feature is a striking indication 
at once of their originally symbohc character and of their 
remarkable fidehty to the truth they shadowed forth, for 
personally or hand to hand Jesus laboured only for the preser- 
vation of his own countrymen ; but from a distance, that is to 
say from heaven, and by means of his envoys, he also toiled 
to deliver the heathen. 

Lastly, we will give an example of the work of the liberal 
school. The third Evangelist differs from the first and 
second in making Samaria the scene of a considerable part 
of the labours of Jesus. In describing the memorable journey 
to Jerusalem, he begins by completely departing from Matthew 
and Mark, and making Jesus pass through Samaria and spend 
some time in it.^ An elaborate narrative intervenes before 
Luke joins the other two Evangelists again, and it would seem 
that the scene is throughout laid either in whole or in part 
in Samaria.^ But on this point the Evangelist's expressions 
are not free from ambiguity. Now, this independent narra- 
tive is the longest section of Luke's whole work, and records 
a number of parables, sayings, and events which do not occur 
in the other Gospels. It begins with an unhistorical account 
of a rebuke administered to the sons of Zebedee for recipro- 
cating the sectarian hatred of the Samaritans,^ and it goes on 

» Luke ix. 51, 52, 56, 57, x. 1, 38, xiii. 22, xiv. 25, xviL 11. 
* Luke ix. 51— xvUL 14. ' See p. 246. 
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to describe how Jesus appointed seventy other desciples and 
sent them out, two and two, to visit every town or village to 
which he himself was intending to come. But the whole of 
this journey through Samaria is incredible. The oldest ac- 
counts represent Jesus as going through PersBa, and Luke 
himself involuntarily confirms them by making him pass 
through Jericho to the capital. Nor did the journey occupy 
so long a time as would appear from the account of it given 
by Luke, who disguises it almost beyond recognition, and 
transforms it into a very extensive missionary undertaking, 
which was to include at least five and thirty separate places. 
Nor is the narrative consistent with itseK, for the Evangelist 
constantly forgets that Jesus is not in Galilee, and most of 
the occurrences he describes could not possibly have taken 
place in Samaria.^ But however incredible Luke's account 
may be, its purpose is obvious enough. In laying the scene 
of an important part of the Master's labours outside the land 
of the Jews, he intends to represent the problem of heathen 
conversions as already solved by the facts. 

The same purpose may be discerned in the following story. 
It is an unsuccessful imitation of the account we have already 
examined of the healing of a leper.^ It is absolutely unhis- 
torical, and does not make the least addition to our know- 
ledge of the life or character of Jesus. It is simply intended 
to show that while those who are and those who are not Jews 
are alike leprous and unclean, labour is far more likely to be 
repaid amongst the latter than amongst the former : — 

On his journey to Jerusalem, through Samaria and Galilee, 
Jesus was just entering a certain village when ten lepers, stand- 
ing at a distance, as their unclean disease required, besought 
him aloud : "Jesus I Master I take pity on us ! " Their appeal 

» For instance Luke xiii 10, 31, x. 25, xi 37, 45, 53, xiv. 1, xv. 2, xvi. 
14, xvii 20. 

■ See pp. 259, 260 ; compare 2 Kings y. and Vol. III., chapter ziiL 
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was not in vain. " Go yonr ways," he replied, filling their 
hearts with joyful hope, "and show yonrselves to the priests." 
And as they went, their fearful malady forsook them. Now 
one of them, seeing that he was healed, went hack to his hene- 
factor, glorifying God, and howed down hefore him with fer- 
vent gratitude. This man was a Samaritan. Jesns, not un- 
naturally, said: "Were there not ten lepers healed? Then 
where are the other nine ? Is this stranger the only one who 
returns to give thanks to God?" Then he looked approv- 
ingly upon the man, who was still kneeling at his feet, and 
said : " Rise up and go your way: your faith hath saved you." 

Strangers received the help of Israel's deliverer with gra- 
titude. His Gospel purified the heathen world from its deep 
corruption, and was recognised hy it as the source of Hght and 
strength, the fountain of new life. 

Jesus, to his eternal glory, retained his hope unshaken 
through all the sad experiences of his own people's want of 
faith ; and that hope was nohly justified hy the result. 



Chapter XXV. 

JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

Maek VIII. 27—30; Matthew IV. 1— ll.^ 

JESUS had withdrawn from the scene of conflict. He 
had taken ship with the Twelve at Dalmanutha, or in 
the neighbourhood of Magdala, where his opponents were 
h£trassing him, and had crossed the lake.^ He landed on 
the north-eastern shore, went on to Bethsaida, crossed the 
river a little above this city, and, keeping it on his right 
hand, still journeyed northwards. Some ten miles further 

» Matthew xvi 13—20 ; Liike ix. 18-21, iv. 1-13 ; Mark I 12, 13. 

• See pp. 360 ff . 
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up the way led over Jacob's Bridge, which is standing yet, 
and along the left bank of the riyer Jordan and the waters of 
Merom. Then he skirted the fertile and well- watered plain 
above this little lake, and kept his course northward tiU 
about twenty miles above Jacob's Bridge he came upon 
the hamlets that He round Csesarea Philippi to the south. 

It was a region of entrancing beauty and of extreme 
fertility, the same that had excited the cupidity of the 
Danites in the olden time.^ Here the many fountains and 
branches of the Jordan foamed and rushed upon their way, 
to join at last in one broad stream ; and the eye wandered 
over the fairest pastures and the noblest forests till it rested 
on the stately Hermon. The city whose territory lay in this 
favoured region was called after Augustus CsBsar, like its 
namesake on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea ; and to 
distinguish it from the latter it bore an additional name 
taken from the tetrarch Phihp, who founded or at least ex- 
tended and beautified it very soon after his accession, with a 
view to making it the seat of his government. It was, for 
the most part, a heathen city> and could boast of more 
than one celebrated shrine in its inmiediate neighbourhood. 
At the time of which we are speaking it was in Eoman 
territory. 

What was it that took Jesus two short days' journey to 
the extreme north of Palestine with no apparent object ? It 
cannot have been to escape his enemies, for he need have 
gone no farther than Bethsaida to be safe from the plots of 
Herod and the pursuit of the champions of Jewish orthodoxy. 
Nor was his object simply to rest a time and enjoy the 
beauties of nature, for he was too deeply absorbed in many 
questions of extreme importance to have eyes or attention 
for those beauties now. He felt that he must collect him- 
self, examine his position and prospects from every side, come 

1 See Vol. II., pp. 176, 177. 
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to some definite decision, and adopt the corresponding mea- 
sures. Things could not go on as they were. He must choose 
some new line of action, and must hasten the decisive 
moment. The thoughts and projects which had long heen 
rising and growing in his mind, especially since the death of 
John, now came to full maturity. And now, for the first time, 
he was in a position to communicate them to-his friends. It 
was high time to do so. The third Evangelist indicates the 
importance of the crisis by saying that Jesus prayed. Doubt- 
less he did ask wisdom from On High and conmiit the issue 
to God. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Caesarea, then, as he 
was out of doors with the Twelve, he turned to them, and 
with an expression both of face and voice which showed 
them it was no ordinary matter of which he spoke, asked, 
" Whom do people suppose me to be ? '* They knew that he 
did not mean to ask them what his opponents said of him, 
but what the masses, who regarded him with more or less 
favour, thought and expected of him. Hitherto he had troubled 
himself but little with such matters, for he had always kept 
his own personality as completely as possible in the back- 
ground ; but at this crisis he must know the opinion of his 
followers, for much depended on it. The Twelve were 
naturally in a better position than Jesus himself for ascer- 
taining the opinions generally held concerning him, and they 
had no difficulty in answering his question. It appeared that 
several opinions were current. Some believed that he was 
John the Baptist, who had not really been murdered or had 
been called back by God from the land of shadows to take up 
his work again; others thought he was Elijah, returned from 
heaven to perform the task that had been assigned to him and 
prepare for the Messianic age ; others again took him for 
Jeremiah, risen from the dead to disclose the sacred objects 
that had been concealed ever since Jerusalem was sacked : 
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others regarded him more vaguely as one of the ancient 
prophets returned to life from the world below to do the 
work of preparation.^ 

There is much appearance of diversity in these opinions, 
and at first sight their extravagance may seem astounding ; 
but a moment's reflection will put an end to our surprise, 
and will show us that in the only essential point there is 
remarkable unanimity amongst them ; for all the different 
opinions come to this, that Jesus was the precursor of the 
Messianic kingdom. The form which this fundamental 
belief adopted was dependent, in the case of each individual, 
upon whether he expected Elijah or Jeremiah, or, more 
vaguely, ** one of the prophets," or John himself, to complete 
the work of preparation. The great mass of his disciples 
then regarded Jesus as the herald of the kingdom of God, 
and considering the character of all his preaching from his 
first appearance in public no belief could possibly have been 
more natural. 

It was clear, however, that the disciples were simply 
giving their Master a faithful account of what "people" 
said of him, and were not stating their own belief; and 
Jesus, following up the first question with another, asked 
them eagerly, ** But you yourselves ! whom do you think 
I am?" Constrained yet eager glances passed between 
the Twelve, and for a moment there was silence, but for a 
moment Only ! Then Simon (Peter), the foremost of them 
all upon this as upon other occasions, answered confidently, 
** You are the Messiah 1" It was evidently in the name of 
all the rest, as well as his own, that he offered this title — the 
highest that could be conceived — to his Master. Nor did 
Jesus reject it, though he strongly urged his disciples never 
to speak of it to anyone, or to let their conviction be known. 

But, for all that, henceforth Jesus was the Messiah ; not 

'See pp. 61 ff., 125, 132, 348. 
AA 
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only in his o^wn consciousness, but to the worlcL His resolve, 
which had been his own secret hitherto, still capable of 
alteration, was now irrevocable. His own personal fiate and 
the fatnre of his cause were now decided. 

Here we may pause to point oat some of the inferences 
that may be drawn from this conversation between Jesus 
and his friends, and to offer some necessary explanations. 

In the first place, the two questions and answers prove 
incontrovertibly that hitherto Jesns had never proclaimed 
himself to be the Messiah, and had never been recognised 
as such by others. This consideration is absolutely fatal to 
the historical character of all those recognitions of his 
Messiahship which we have seen ascribed to demons, to 
sufferers who asked his aid, to his own disciples, and to the 
people at large.^ But there is another point of more importance 
which must be considered in this connection. According to the 
Gospels Jesus very early adopted the practice of frequently 
speaking of himself in the third person under the designation 
of ''the Son of man." We have treated this expression as 
simply equivalent to the first personal pronoun '' I.*'^ Indeed 
it is impossible to lay down any fixed rule as to when Jesus 
uses ''I" and when ''the Son of man,'* and the condition in 
which our authorities have come down to us is such that we 
cannot at all rely upon them on such a point as this. It 
often happens that one Gospel has "I" and another " the 
Son of man'' in the very same passage. For instance, in 
the scene we have just described Matthew gives the first 
question thus : " Whom do people take the Son of man to 
be ?" For this and other reasons it is very doubtful what 
Jesus intended the name to mean. He certainly never used 
it as implying that he was himself the ideal man. To do so 

1 See pp. 173, 174, 267, 344, 368. 
• See pp. 239, 254, 261, 275, &c. ' 
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would have been utterly foreign to his nature. Now Ezekiel 
constantly calls himself in his own oracles " son of a man,"^ 
that is " weak mortal ! '* and it has been conjectured that 
Jesus borrowed the term from him and used it to indicate 
his prophetic mission, and at the same time his huiptian in- 
firmity and dependence upon God, or perhaps the latter only. 
Others suppose that the expression was taken from the well- 
known vision of Daniel, where it is used for '*the kingdom of 
the saints." * In this case Jesus may have appHed it either 
to the subjects of the Messianic kingdom generally, and to 
himseK as one of them, as their leader and exemplar, or in a 
more strictly personal sense to himself as king. There is, 
indeed, no room to doubt that the vision in Daniel is the 
source from which the expression is taken in the numerous 
passages which speak of the "coming" of the Son of man, 
and of his coming "with the clouds." Here and there this 
expression may be used as equivalent to the revelation 
of the kingdom of Messiah,^ and indeed Matthew has " the 
Son of man " in a passage in which the other two read 
the " kingdom of God." * But when it is said of this Son of 
man that he shall " sit at the right hand of God," which the 
ideal king is described as doing in the hundred and tenth 
Psalm, the reference is most certainly to the Messiah him- 
seK, and specifically to Jesus as the Messiah.'^ Here we 
are met by another difficulty; for if Jesus really did call 
himself the Son of man before this occurrence at CsBsarea 
Philippi, then the expression cannot originally have meant 
" the Messiah," either on his lips or in the opinion of his 

* Compare VoL IV., chap, iz, 

* Daniel Tii. 13, 14 ; compare verses 18, 22, 27 ; Psalm Ixxx. 17 ; and 
Vol. IV., chap. xxii. 

•Matthew x. 23, xxiv. 27, (Luke xvii. 24) 30; (Markxiii. 26; Luke 
xxi. 27.) * Matthew xvi. 28 ; compare Mark ix. 1 ; Luke ix. 27. 

* Matthew xxtI. 64 ; (Mark xiv. 62 ; Luke xxii. 69) ; compare xix. 28, 
xxv. 31 ; and Acts vii 56 ; Revelation i. 13, xiv. 14. 
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hearers. In short we must be content to confess our 
ignorance. We can only be sure of this, that Jesus never 
claimed the title as a personal right, but simply used it to 
indicate the nature of his work and his function in the world. 
Another point of still greater interest is the question, 
how long and in what sense Jesus had felt that he was called 
to be the Messiah. We must bear in mind that if, on this 
occasion, he accepted a title that had never before been 
claimed by him or offered to him, he did so simply because 
it really corresponded better than any other title to his per- 
sonal consciousness of the nature of his mission. His own 
inmost convictions emphatically forbade him to reject the 
title. Let no one think that he acquiesced out of complaisance 
to a Jewish error or a prejudice of the Apostles. Such weak 
compHance would have been impossible to him, and, more- 
over, in this case would have been the very height of folly. 
Then, how are we to reconcile the beginijing with the end of 
his career, the task of the king with that of the herald 
of the kingdom of God ? Had he known that he was the 
Messiah from the beginning of his public life, and had he 
hitherto concealed this knowledge ? Or had his own views 
changed in this respect, and had he only lately assumed in 
his own mind the task and name of Messiah instead of those 
of precursor ? Most people adopt the former supposition, 
and beheve that at his baptism, as the Gospels declare, 
or between that event and the imprisonment of John, he be- 
came conscious that he was the Messiah. But we have 
adopted the other alternative, and have assumed its truth in 
our treatment of the narratives already dealt with. To us 
it appears in the highest degree unnatural that Jesus should 
have begun his ministry with a secret reservation, should 
have kept his true mission long concealed, and in a certain 
sense given himself out for something other than what he 
really beheved himself to be. The natural inference always 
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is that an honest man thinks he is what he says he is. 
Moreover, the Messiahship "was not a right or dignity, like 
that of the pretender to a crown, which Jesus at a definite 
moment fel^ to be his due. It was a hfe task, and to take it 
up required a stern resolve. When first the thought rose in 
his heart, and his sense of duty more and more clearly pointed 
him to the task, he must in the nature of things have paused 
for a time in uncertainty. A subhme act of faith was needed 
like that by which John stood up to do EHjah's work, but 
loftier and mightier. As John had determined to hasten the 
coming of God's kingdom, so Jesus resolved to do neither 
more nor less than bring it to earth himself ! 

It is true, that the period within which this important 
change in his conception of his task took place must have 
been very limited; but intensity and concentration of life 
may make one year equivalent to many. We should hardly 
expect a man like Jesus to begin with the very highest and 
hardest task before ho had even tried his strength. He 
too, Kke everyone else, must first express himseK in word and 
deed, and set himseK with all his powers and all his gifts to 
work, before he could possibly come to the full consciousness 
of his own nature and his own powers. Again, when first he 
began to teach, he had promised himseK and the world that 
the kingdom would be shortly founded by a glorious act of 
God, and it needed experience to teach him that unless he 
girded himseK to new and intenser effort, that kingdom would 
not come as yet. He was disappointed in his nation and its 
leaders. Like all great reformers he had expected the speedy 
realisation of his ideal without having formed any definite 
conception of the way in which it would be brought about.^ 
This reahsation, he at first imagined, was not his work. 
Preparation only was the task that had been assigned ta 
him ; but since this preparation for the kingdom was itseH 
an initial establishment of it, he spoke of the kingdom 
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of God already as present amongst men. He had spoken 
from the first, and all through the time when his work ap- 
peared so wonderfully successful, of a gradual and natural 
development ; but he had not at all realised the extreme slow- 
ness which necessarily characterises such a process. What 
of that ? If his work had grown so had his powers. He had 
risen up to continue the preaching of John, and to complete 
his work ; he had turned to the sinners, knowing that if they 
repented the promised salvation would no longer be delayed, 
and when his e:fforts had been successful in many cases, 
when the expression of his inner life and the exercise oi his 
powers had taught him to know himself, then the conviction 
had risen within him that the heart of man knew no religious 
wants which he could not satisfy. And, therefore, he could 
no longer point to a future in which God would bless his 
people with purer Jight, closer communion with Himself 
and more blessed peace than those which he, Jesus, already 
experienced himself and knew that he could give to others. 
At the same time his own sense of dignity rose in direct pro- 
portion to the violence of the opposition he experienced from 
the learned and pious champions of religion. The pride of 
the discarded prophet was aroused. The more decisively he 
was rejected the more distinctly did he put himself forward 
and assert his personal claims. This brings us to a final 
and conclusive proof that he had but recently resolved to be- 
come the Messiah. It may be found in the change which we 
have had repeated opportunities of observing in his general 
bearing. Not only had he definitely broken with the Phari- 
saic party, but he had assumed a far more lofty tone of 
authority than ever before.^ 

We are now in a position fully to understand all this. 
Jesus had put his people to a practical test, and had dis- 
.covered that if no other way were taken than that which 

»See pp. 331, 350—352, 355-360, 387: compare pp. 272, 276. 
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John and lie himself so fax had trodden, then the kingdom of 
God was not at hand. 'A heroic effort was needed to make it 
come, yet coma it must and should. He himseKmust shrink 
from no sacrifice, and fall short of no demand that might be 
requisite. Now he knew for certain that he possessed all 
those spiritual blessings which were promised in the Messi- 
anic age, and therefore he might and could declare that the 
kingdom of God had come in him. What he could do and 
might do he must do. What he was justified in saying and 
able to say, that he was also bound to say ; not ** the king- 
dom of God is at hand I " but **the kingdom of God is here ! 
I am the Messiah. As far as human agency and effort go 
I bring you the promised salvation." 

All this shows us clearly enough the sense in which Jesus 
became the Messiah. It was probably not without hesita- 
tion that he adopted the titlsy for the name of Messiah would 
be almost sure to occasion the grossest misconceptions in the 
minds not only of the people, but of his own special friends 
as well. It is true that there had never been, and was not 
then, any settled belief as to the Messiah ; but the conception 
of a magnificent and powerful monarch was pretty generally 
associated with the word, and of course Jesus never dreamed 
of expecting worldly honour and dominion. But, on the other 
hand, it was impossible for him to reject the title, especially 
now that it was offered to him spontaneously. Had he done 
80, it would have caused the far more serious misconception 
that another, the Messiah, was still to be expected, and that 
Jesus himself was not qualified or competent to estabhsh the 
kingdom of God ; whereas, he felt that he had indeed come 
to fulfil the hope of the pious ancestors and the promises of 
the prophets, and that he should not fail In the true and 
highest sense of the term, according to its spiritual significa- 
tion, he felt that he could be the Messiah, and he resolved that 
he would. He and no other I He would rule, but only by 
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moral force, by the influence of his gospel. To him the king- 
dom of God meant first and chiefly the onion of all spiritual 
blessings,^ and, as the Messiah, he would dispense these 
blessings ; he would be the light of the world, the salt of the 
earth ; as a teacher he would lead the peoples, personally or 
by means of his emissaries, to a sense of the love of God and 
the dignity of man ; he would be followed and obeyed for the 
truth's sake which he uttered. He would be the sower, and 
would see an ever richer harvest rising from the seed that 
he had sown ; he would guide the feeble ; he would be the 
peacemaker and the giver of life, and his authority should be 
acknowledged by all mankind in perfect freedom and with 
all the heart. In this sense only could he adopt the title and 
accept the homage of his friends. Thus we see that even 
when Jesus was compelled to introduce his own person into 
the problem, yet the kingdom of God itself remained, as it 
always had been, the one supreme object of his thoughts. 

The last question we have to ask is how Simon came to 
recognise his Master as the Lord's anointed, and what he 
understood the title to imply. The flrst Gospel tells us that 
to Simon's confession, ** Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Uving God ! " Jesus replied in a strain of solemn exaltation, 
** Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jona ! for flesh and blood 
have not revealed it unto you, but my Father in heaven. 
And I say unto thee that thou art a rock (Peter), and that 
on this rock I will build mji community, and the gates of the 
realms of the dead shall be found weaker than it. And, 
moreover, I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatever you forbid or permit, command or do away, on 
earth, it shall be confirmed by God in heaven." These words 
to which the Eoman CathoHc Church appeals in support of 
the supremacy of the Pope, as Peter's successor, are certainly 
not genuine. Jesus did not rank Simon above the rest of the 

» See p. 193. 
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Apostles, nor did he give him the name of Peter ; and he never 
could or would have ascribed to any of his followers the power 
of excluding anyone from the kingdom of God, or of giving 
out laws and ordinances.^ The Jewish- Christian party put 
these words into the mouth of Jesus to glorify their special 
Apostle. But the passage embodies a true perception of the 
fact that Jesus, if not surprised, was certainly rejoiced to find 
that his friends had enough clearness of spiritual vision and 
depth of spiritual life to recognise his true greatness, to 
appreciate the religious significance of his work and person, 
and to understand his aims, unlike the expected Messiah a& 
he was in all his outward surroundings. It was their deep 
affection for the Master and their fervent longing for the 
coming of God's kingdom that made them recognise Jesu& 
as the Messiah, and their confession was at the same time 
an indirect appeal to him to assume the office. And again, 
the tone of authority he had lately assumed had helped to 
suggest the thought, and now encouraged them to utter it. 

But if the confession gave Jesus cause for joy, it gave him 
cause for apprehension too. This was why he warned the 
disciples so emphatically not to tell anyone that he was the 
Messiah, and why he took an early opportunity of expressly 
talking over his plans and prospects with them. For they 
were far from having sacrificed the carnal expectations and 
ambitious dreams of their nation. They still thought of the 
dignity of the Messiah as political in its nature, and of the 
Messiah himself as an earthly king. And of course their 
personal interests came into play, for if their Master ascended 
the throne, they too would share in his exaltation. Jesus 
was soon to learn how deeply this false conception was rooted 
in their hearts. 

Indeed, all the contemporaries of Jesus were so completely 
wedded to this idea, that even the early Jewish-Christian 

* Compare p. 231. 
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communities conld not relinquish it. One of many illustra- 
tions of this fact is preserved in a narrative contained in the 
first Gospel.^ It belongs to the same class as the stories in 
the Apocryphal Gospels, and runs as follows : — Some days 
after the events at CaBsarea, Jesus was once more at Caper- 
naum. It was just the time for collecting the tax levied in 
support of the temple, which amounted to two drachmas a 
head (about one shilling and fourpence of our money), and 
was paid yearly by every Jew.* The collectors, not daring to 
address Jesus himself, said to Peter, ** Does not your Master 
pay the two drachmas ? " " Certainly he does," answered 
Peter, forgetting for the moment what was impUed in his 
Master's dignity as the Messiah. He went into the house 
to tell Jesus, but hardly had he entered when Jesus, who 
knew everything, anticipated him with the question, ** "What 
think you, Simon ? From whom do the kings of the earth 
take toll and tribute, from their own sons or from stran- 
gers?" "From strangers," answered the other. "Then 
the children are free," said Jesus (meaning, *then I, as the 
Messiah or Son of God, need not pay *) ; " but not to give 
them offence," he continued, "go to the lake and throw your 
hook, and in the mouth of the first fish you catch you will 
find a stater (four drachmas). Give it to the collectors for 
yourself and me." 

What a hopeless misconception underlies this argument ! 
Jesus cherished a spiritual conception of the office of the 
Messiah which was in directest conflict with the general 
opinion of his people as expressed in this story and elsewhere. 
It stands to reason that this contrast must often have in- 
volved him in serious difficulties, and must have given rise 
to the severest mental conflicts. 

We have dwelt at such length on the Messianic dignity 
of Jesus, because the subject is so exceedingly important. 

> Matthew xvii. 24—27. •Exodus xxx. 11 flE. 
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We regret all the more that the condition in -which our au- 
thorities have come down to us is such as to drive us now 
and then to conjectures. "We should be so thankful for 
complete certainty as to the manner in which Jesus ex- 
pected the kingdom of God to be estabhshed, and the place 
which he believed he would occupy in it as the Messiah I 
We would so willingly trace the development of his ideas on 
these matters clearly and confidently ! We shall soon see 
that he was at any rate well aware of the danger he incurred, 
and was prepared for the worst. In that connection, and 
again later on, we shall feel how much he must have passed 
through before he could resolve to take this step. 

But first let us open a page of the Gospels, which shows us 
that the early Christian communities were deeply impressed 
with the importance of the question how Jesus earned the 
title of Messiah, and that they rightly connected his Messiah- 
ship with his severest mental conflict. This conflict, they repre- 
sent, as usual, in a visible form, as an encounter between 
Christ and Satan. Inasmuch as they believed that Jesus 
was endowed by God with the Holy Spirit, and called to be 
the Messiah at his baptism,^ they very naturally placed the 
conflict and temptation before his public ministry in the 
period just after his baptism which history had left vacant. 

As soon as Jesus was consecrated as the Messiah, the 
Spirit which had come upon him led him to the wilderness 
that he might be tempted by the Devil there. So must he 
approve himself as the Messiah. Forty days and forty nights 
he fasted absolutely, and when his hunger was keen the 
Tempter came to him and said, " If you are God's son, com- 
mand these stones to become bread."' But Jesus refused. 
** It is written," he said, ** man lives not by bread alone, but 
by all that God's word of power sends him.' Baffled in his 

» See pp. 149—154. • Compare pp. 340-341. 

■ Deuteronomy viiL 3. 
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first attempt, the Devil tried another means of sedncing him 
into faithlessness to his mission as the Messiah. He bore him 
through the air with the speed of thought to the city of God, 
and placing him on the parapet of the temple said, ** If you 
are God's son, hurl yourself down, for it is written that He 
shall give His angels charge over you, and they shall take you 
in their hands that you may never strike your foot against a 
stone. "^ But Jesus answered firmly, "It is also written : 
Thou shalt not try the Lord thy God to see whether He is 
mighty to help."* The Devil did not yet despair, but made 
one more vigorous attack. Again he bore him through the 
air, this time to a very lofty mountain, from the top of which 
he could see all the kingdoms of the world with all their 
wealth and splendour. Over all this the Devil could dispose at 
will, and, as he showed his wide dominions to Jesus, he cried, 
" All this will I give you if you wiU fall down and worship 
me." But Jesus did not hesitate a moment. " Out of my 
sight, Satan!" he cried, with indignant scorn, **for it is 
written: The Lord thy God shalt thou worship, and Him 
alone shalt thou revere."* Then the Devil left him, and 
angels drew near the victor and gave him food. It was a 
sign of God's approval, the true and faithful hero's reward. 
Such is the story as Matthew gives it. It is a weird 
scene, and is sketched with high artistic power. Luke, 
besides other slight alterations, changes the order of the 
second and third temptations. Mark simply states that the 
spirit drove Jesus into the wilderness, where he remained 
forty days, tempted all the while by Satan and surrounded 
by wild creatures, while the angels brought him food and drink. 
We may remark that the introduction of the two first tempta- 
tions, ** If you are God's son," shows at once that it is as the 
Messiah that Jesus is tempted. It is of course absurd to ask 

* Pbalm xci. 11, 12. * Deuteronomy vL 16. 

■ Deuteronomy vi 13. 
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seriously where we must place the scene of this conflict, but 
the barren mountain la.nd north-west of Jericho has been 
pointed out ever since the Middle Ages as the true locaUty. 
It is called Quarantania, after the forty days Jesus is sup- 
posed to have spent in it. ** The desert " is here a general 
designation of the abode of evil spirits, and also contains a 
reference to the forty years' wandering of the people of Israel, 
which furnished the model for this story. Its leading idea is 
that the Messiah triumphed over the temptations to which 
Israel succumbed.^ This is the meaning of the number forty 
and of the introduction of the wild creatures ; but the pro- 
longed fast during all these days is borrowed from the story 
of the stay of Moses on Mount Sinai.* 

The meaning of the separate temptations is not quite 
clear. The first recalls the murmuring of the Israelites for 
want of food, when God showed that he could preserve their 
life without bread, that is, by other than the ordinary means, 
by manna and quails. The Tempter urges Jesus to secure 
himseK an existence free from care. . He, the Messiah, must 
not suffer want I Jesus refers him to a saying of Moses, 
which, as he uses it, is an expression of absolute trust in 
God. He will provide the necessary sustenance, and while 
pursuing the highest purposes Jesus will lay on Him all 
lower cares. Hereupon the Devil lays hold of the very 
weapons by which his first attack has been repelled, namely, 
trust in God and reverence for the Scripture. He urges 
Jesus, as he stands on the sacred height, to risk everything. 
In the fulfilment of his Messianic mission he may safely 
brave all dangers, and, if need be, estabHsh the kingdom 
of God by force, for God must needs support him. But 
Jesus, unlike Israel, who tested Yahweh to see whether 
he would give them water at Massah, refuses thus to 

* Compare p. 46 ; and Deuteronomy viii. 2, 14 — 16. 
* Exodus zzxiv. 28 ; Deuteronomy ix. 9, 18. 
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challenge God. The Messiah miist not regard himafilf as 
protected against mortal danger by any special interposition 
of God . He regards such reckless presumption as a violation 
of the reverence due to God, and will use none bnt spiritual 
means to reach his end. Finally Satan, who is lord of the 
heathen world, which pays him homage, (for idolatry is 
the worship of Satan) and has established his chief seat 
in the world-empire of Eome, now tries to persuade the 
Messiah, for whom universal empire is reserved in the fature, 
to obtain it by a shorter .and an easier way than by fidelity to 
Israel's god; to obtain it now at the price of forsaldng God, 
and accommodating himself, for example, to the ideas of hea- 
thendom. But if Israel of old had yielded to this temptation 
and had worshipped Satan,^ Jesus refuses to wipe out the line 
of sharp demarcation which separates the people of the Lord 
from the worshippers of demons. The splendour of Eome 
cannot draw away his soul from obedience to the Law and 
from his own sacred purposes. He will enter upon no such 
unhallowed compromise, but flings away the thought with 
horror. 

The question whether this picture of the mental conflict 
and development of Jesus is a good one cannot be answered 
by a simple yes or no. In itself the conception is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. For the untroubled communion of 
Jesus with God leffc no room for such morbid fancies as 
made a man like Luther suppose himself to be engaged in 
personal wrestling with the actual Devil. Moreover, the 
third temptation, which stamps the whole picture as of 
Jewish- Christian origin, shows small appreciation of the spirit 
of Jesus.^ Finally, the position of the scene at the beginning 
of his career, before he had the least idea of becoming the 
Messiah, is at variance with history* On the other hand, the 

* Deuteronomy xxxii. 17. 
» Compare pp. 294, 287 flE., 358. 
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two first temptations are rather happily drawn,' and in the 
conception that Jesus "was tempted in everything, just as 
we are, but without sin,*** there is a profound psychological 
truth, which acquires special value when we consider the 
time at which it was uttered. For man, even for Jesus him- 
seK, there is no virtue without temptation, and no progress 
without dangers ever renewed. Not without sharp internal 
conflicts and unbroken moral effort did Jesus grow so good 
and great. Besides the ordinary temptations to which every 
man is exposed by his carnal nature and by intercourse with 
a sinful world, besides the temptations of pride and ambition 
to which everyone who stands out above his surroundings 
and above his age is pre-eminently liable, we may suppose 
that two very special dangers threatened Jesus. The pecu- 
liar bent of his spiritual genius was such that exaggeration or 
one-sided development might easily hurry his religious life 
into fanaticism, as the history of too many prophets shows ; 
and the genuine enjoyment of life which characterised h\rr\ 
as an IsraeHte, together with the instinct of seK-preservation, 
made him far from indifferent to the earthly expectations of 
his contemporaries, more especially when he had received his 
call as the Messiah. We shall presently see how hard he 
found it, as the Messiah, to reconcile himself to the thought 
of possible rejection at the hands of his people ; but at pre- 
sent we will not dwell upon those points any longer. 

Self-knowledge and incessant watchfulness and prayer en- 
abled him to hold his own in every conflict. More specifically, 
his strong sense of his mission and the wonderful purity and 
exaltation of his purpose strengthened and defended him. 
He issued from temptation victorious. 

■ See pp. 215 flE , 362. * Hebrews iv. 16. 
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Chapteb XXVI. 

CONFLICT AND TRIUMPH FORESEEN. 

Matthew XVIL 10—13, XVI. 21— 2&» 

WE will now take up the thread of the history again at 
the point at which we dropped it to weigh the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the Twelve greeted their Master as the 
fature Messiah. 

They had shown that they felt his greatness, and they had 
been initiated into his most secret thoughts. The natural 
consequence was that Jesus lived henceforth on a footing of 
closer intimacy with them than ever. If for the present they 
were to keep what had taken place a profound secret from the 
outer world, henceforth there were to be no secrets in their 
own inner circle. Jesus could now impart to them, without 
reserve, his plans and expectations, and, indeed, he was 
bound to do so for more reasons than one. Not only must 
his line of conduct very seriously affect their future lot, but 
they were, as already said, still slaves to their national preju- 
dices, and in the utmost need of further enlightenment. 

We still have records of several conversations on subjects 
connected with the Messiah, sometimes started by Jesus him- 
self, and sometimes by the disciples. For instance, on one 
occasion they asked him the very natural question : " When 
the scribes tell us that before the foundation of the Messianic 
kingdom Elijah must appear, are they mistaken ? " To which 
Jesus answered, '^They are right in saying that Elijah comes 
first and makes all things ready in Israel. But I tell you 
that Elijah has already come, but they did not know him, 
and in the blindness of their passion they persecuted him. 
And the same lot awaits the Son of man at their hands." 
The disciples knew that he was speaking of the Baptist, and 

» Lnke ix. 22-27 ; Mark ix. 11—13, viii. 31-ix. 1. 
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indeed he afterwards plainly declared : '* John was the man 
of whom we read: Behold! I send my messenger before your 
face to prepare your way before you. If you will beUeve me 
when I say it, he is the Elijah that was to come."^ 

The Master to share the fate of John I How utterly 
amazed must the Twelve have been to hear such a declara- 
tion ! But for that very reason Jesus constantly returned to 
the subject from the moment when they acknowledged him 
^s the Messiah at CsBsarea Philippi. During the last few 
weeks or months before the Passover he was much alone 
with them» and had many opportunities of speaking of this 
matter to them. He soon began. According to the Gospels 
it was in the decisive hour of the confession itself. He laid 
before them in the clearest possible light how the path that 
he must tread had been pointed out to him, and whither it led. 
He must go to Jerusalem. So much at least was certain. 
Not only had his work been harassed of late and his very life 
endangered in his fatherland, but the hour had come for him 
to leave the secluded regions of Galilee and advance to the 
capital itself, there to announce the kingdom of God and 
force on the decision for which his cause was ripe. Not only 
a chance-collected crowd, but all Israel must hear from his 
own lips what he had to offer, and must choose whether to 
accept it or no. Though many of the reUgious leaders, more 
especially, had already declared against him, yet he must 
make the whole nation hear his appeal and choose whether 
it would forsake its ambitious dreams, forsake its soulless 
forms and worship of the letter, and accept the kingdom of 
God he preached with all its inexhaustible spiritual blessings. 
The city of the Lord, the heart of Israel, was the appointed 
place for this great trial, and the thrice glorious festival of 
the Passover was the appointed time. For there and then, 
what with the worshippers that came £rom every part of 

iSee pp. 327, 328. 
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Palestine and the pilgrims that streamed in from "the dis- 
persion," the people might be said to be present collectively. 

So far Jesus doubtless carried with him the hearty appro- 
bation of his friends. Where but at Jerusalem, when but 
at the great feast, should the kingdom of the Messiah be 
established ? But this was not in all respects what their 
Master anticipated. "When he reached Jerusalem, as he 
went on to explain to them, the chances would be stiU 
heavier against him than in Galilee. He would have no 
choice but to assert his utmost claims at once and risk every- 
thing, so that failure would involve the most disastrous results, 
and would be almost sure to cost him his life. Of course 
he could not be certain of the issue. He was certain of one 
thing only, and that was that whatever came to pass would 
be the will of God, and that even the saddest result in the 
eyes of men would become under God's ruling power the 
most blessed both for him and for the kingdom of God. But 
at that moment, as he declared to his disciples, he fully 
expected that his preaching would find no entrance and wake 
no echo in the hearts of the great majority, that his efforts 
would meet with no sympathy and no support, and that 
when once rejected, and accused by the authorities of attack- 
ing the ancestral religion, he would pay for his failure with 
his life. 

He tried in many ways to show them how probable it was 
that such a fate was impending over him. Jerusalem was 
the great school of orthodoxy ; and the hostile encounter he 
had already had with the scribes who came thence to Galilee 
to observe and question him, showed him distinctly enough 
what he had to expect in the capital itself, land its signifi- 
cance could hardly have been missed by the disciples.^ As for 
the Sadducees, who held the helm of the state, they were so 
selfishly and doggedly conservative that they would certainly 

» Compare pp. 157, 362 ff. 
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do their best to put the reformer, with his promise of God's 
kingdom, as quickly as possible out of the way. The general 
public, alas ! was too shallow and fickle to be in any way re- 
lied upon. And were not his recent experiences, the repeated 
necessity of retreat, and the threats to which his very life 
had been exposed, a significant prelude to what was yet in 
store ? Above all, did not his predecessor's fate foreshadow 
his own? And did not sacred history show by the com- 
mon fate of the prophets of old that such an issue of h^s 
labours, such a reception of the word of God he uttered, was 
but natural ?^ Let them consult the Scripture and they would 
find that the servant of the Lord would be scorned by every- 
one, that the shepherd would be smitten, and much more 
that pointed in the same direction. "Would it not prove to 
be the will of God that the Messiah should go to the City of 
the Temple, that he should join in open conflict with the 
established powers, and that he, being the weaker, should 
faU? 

Yes, fall I but not for ever. 

Such, we imagine, was the driffc of many long discourses 
addressed by Jesus to his faithful friends. He wished to 
lead them by the way which he had trodden to the conclusion 
he had reached. He could not give up all hopes that when 
the crisis came the assembled people might yet make the 
blessed choice, that God might incline their hearts to him 
and bring wondrous things to pass ; but he felt that he must 
firmly push these hopes into the background, and on his own 
account, as well as that of his friends, accurately observe and 
resolutely insist upon the gloomy prospect of defeat. Not 
that he was shaken for a moment in his determination to go 
up to Jerusalem I On that point he was resolved, though he 
must walk right into the lion's den. Nay, even if he had 

> See pp. 60, 374. 
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had no single gleam of hope, if he had known with infallihle 
ceriainty that it would cost his life, even then he mnst and 
wonld have gone. Where dnty commanded, where God 
called, there he knew no fear or hesitation, there no sacrifice 
was too heavy for him. He had always taken every reason- 
able precaution against danger, and had on several occasions 
retreated to avoid his enemies ; bnt it was for the Messianic 
kingdom, and not for his own sake that he had spared his life, 
and now he was ready to risk it in that same cause. He 
commended the result to God, and knew that it was in good 
hands* 

He had not the shadow of a doubt that if his blood must 
be poured out it would only be as the price that must be 
paid for the establishment of the kingdom and the inaugu- 
ration of the blessed age. The obstinate resistance offered 
to the truth he preached would put an end to itself at the 
moment that it struck him down, and his rejection would 
lead to his supremacy. And so, however sad the subject of 
which he spoke to his friends might sometimes appear, the 
conclusion was never a gloomy one. Let the clouds gather 
never so darkly there was always light behind them. What- 
ever vicissitudes and conflicts awaited him, his triumph 
would be sure and speedy ! God, the almighty Father, was 
faithful ; and if for a moment he appeared to be defeated, it 
would soon be seen that his apparent defeat was his real 
victory. After three days^ he would rise agaiu from his fall. 

Such was ever the conclusion of his discourses on this 
subject. Trodden under foot he would soon rise again, and 
rise victorious. But this was not enough to reconcile his 
friends to the prospect of a temporary defeat. A Messiah 
rejected by his people was an idea that flatly contradicted all 
their opinions and beliefs, was an insoluble riddle, was an 
inexplicable contradiction, was a simple impossibility. Their 

^ Compare p. 352, and Hosea vi. 2 ; 2 Kings zx. 5, 8 ; Matthew xxvi 61. 
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Messiah — and there was no other I — was to be a king ; and 
God, the Lord, would make all his adversaries bow before 
him, or would crush them to powder I But though they ex- 
changed perplexed and astonished glances, none of them 
dared to speak but one. It was the same who a short time 
before had made himself the mouthpiece of them all, and had 
been the first to take the name of Messiah on his lips. Had 
Simon, listening intently to his Master, caught something in 
his tone, some indescribable indication in his manner that 
gave him courage to speak ? Did he feel by a kind of inspi- 
ration, he knew not how, that Jesus himself had had great 
difficulty in believing and accepting it as a fact, that suffering 
and death in all probability awaited him, the future Messiah ? 
At any rate he could not let such words pass unchallenged, 
and took the first opportunity of endeavouring to bring Jesus 
to other thoughts. He drew him aside, and forgetting even 
the respect he owed to him, began to take him seriously to 
task. ** God forbid it I " he cried. ** No Lord I This shall 
not be, indeed it shall not ! '* He was far from wishing Jesus 
to abandon his intention of going to Jerusalem, but he wished 
him to banish these gloomy forebodings. Why should he 
keep forcing liimself to think that he might have to sacrifice 
his life in the good cause ? He was not only giving himself 
needless pain, but was showing a want of trust that might 
produce disastrous results. He must look for better things, 
and as the Anointed of the Lord, must prepare himself for 

a very different fate from, that But Jesus would 

not let him finish. He shook him off impetuously, and 
turning his back upon him cried, ** Oi^it of my sight, Satan I 
You are a stumbling-block to me, for you seek not the will 
of God, but the things desired by men." 

Why all this vehemence ? When have we ever seen him 
so severe before ? It was in self-preservation that he spoke. 
He felt that unless he flung away the thought at once with 
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all the power he could muster, ihe temptation might become 
too strong for him. For his conception of the future was but 
new even to himself, and he had only gained it; at the cost of a 
hard won victory over himself. And so when Simon, over- 
looking the demands of a stem sense of duty, overlooking 
God's call to self-sacrifice for the kingdom's slake, threw in 
his voice with the selfish longing for life, for power, for enjoy- 
ment, and would confirm the national prejudices of the Jews 
as to the Messiah and his kingdom, it seemed to him as 
though the Evil One himself had crept up to his side to 
seduce hiTn into falsehood to himself and disobedience to 
God. And his apprehension of the toilsome, painful task 
that he expected was so great, his natural inclinations were 
pleading so strongly with him already, that he feared the 
unhallowed counsel of his friend might draw him but too 
easily aside should he permit himself to hear it. So by one 
firm, quick stroke, he silenced the tempter's voice and was 
rescued ! 

He was safe for ever against the danger that had threa- 
tened him at that moment. Never again would any of his 
disciples strive to divert the current of his thoughts. Once 
more, while stiU in Galilee, he spoke in the same strain of 
dark presentiment. The first Gospel says that the disciples 
were sad, the other two that they could not understand him, 
but in either case they dared not question him again.^ And 
so what seemed but now to be his vulnerable point was 
covered against all future attacks by that one brief but glo- 
rious effort. His apprehension rather increased than dimin- 
ished, but after his victory over what was perhaps the severest 
temptation of his life, his self-surrender to the Father's will 
was more complete than ever. 

We need not wonder that even when Jesus was no longer 
with the Twelve alone, but was addressing a wider circle of 

^ Matthew xvii. 22, 23; (Mark ix. 30-32 ; Luke ix. 43-45.) 
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his followers, his preaching henceforth bore the unmistakable 
impress of .what had occurred within the closer circle. He 
was more urgent than ever in his demand for complete self- 
consecration and .self-sacrifice, 'and at the same time he 
opened out. the. prospect of the richest compensation and the 
fulfilment of the fairest hopes in the immediate future. ** If 
anyone will come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me ! For whosoever seeks to save his 
life shall lose it, but whosoever loses his life shall find it. 
For what does it profit a man to gain the whole world 
if he lose his own soul in gaining it ? Or what can a 
man give in ransom for his soi^l ? For if anyone is ashamed 
of me and of my words in the midst of this adulterous 
and sinful generation, the Bon of man shall be ashamed of 
him when he comes with the Ught of his Father's glory 
shining about him and surrounded by the holy angels ! " ^ 

When he comes ! And when would he come ? 

" I tell you of a truth there are some here present who shall 
wit;Qess it ; some who shall see with their own eyes the Son 
of man coming in all his kingly splendour ! *' It was a glo- 
rious promise to his faithful followers 1 

These sayings of Jesus to his trusted companions, or to 
the wider circle of his followers, are preserved with varying 
degrees of accuracy by the several Gospels. Thus Matthew, 
instead of simply making the Son of man refuse to recognise 
as his own those who dare not declare in his favour now, 
makes him appear as the judge of all the world and <* recom- 
pense every man according to his works." This ascription 
of the office of judge to the Messiah is of later origin, and is 
entirely foreign to the ideas of Jesus himself. Luke and Mark, 
on the other hand, substitute the coming of the kingdom of 
God for that of the Son of man. In all alike the form of the 
sayings is affected by subsequent events. Thus they speak 

' See pp. 226, 239—243. 
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of '* bearing the cross ;" ^ they understand the expectation 
which Jesns expressed of a final triumph, as though it irere 
a prophecy of his own resnrrection from the reafan of shades, 
which is certainly a misconception ; and aboYe all, they make 
Jesns not only anticipate sufferings in general, hut specifically 
and emphatically predict his condemnation by the Sanhedrin ; 
and they make him not only look upon his death as possible, 
bnt announce it as irrevocably decreed by God. Now we 
know that as a fact he cherished to the very last some faint 
hopes, thongh oyer fainter, that such a sacrifice might not be 
required of him. Indeed the constant reeorrence of these 
hopes famishes the only possible explanation of the complete 
failure of all his warnings to produce any real impression on 
his friends, who magnified the hopes, set aside the appre- 
hensions, and to the very last folly expected a brilliant vic- 
tory. It is even possible that we have ourselves represented 
the Master*s anticipations as more uniformly gloomy than 
they really were, and at any rate we may safely assume that 
brighter expectations and more cheerful hopes from time to 
time relieved his sad forebodings. But all this affects little 
more than the form of these sayings. Their substance is 
certainly genuine. 

But what does all this mean ? We are told in the same 
breath that Jesus is the Messiah, and that in all probability 
sufferings and death await him ! The disciples might well 
be amazed; and we too may ask with them: Can these two 
things by any possibility be reconciled ? What comes of the 
Messiahship of Jesus 9 Is it a mere phantom ? The king- 
dom of heaven, as we know, was to be established here on 
earth. Was it, after all, to have no human king ? In that 
case there would be no Messiah, and how could Jesus be 
the Messiah if there was none ? 

' Hee p. 241. 
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Our Gospels offer a solution of this riddle which appears 
to us when first we hear it so strange as to be absolutely im- 
possible to accept. We have come across it in the last- 
mentioned utterances of Jesus, in which he is made to say : 
** Though I should die I come again, and then I come as the 
Messiah. I come again with heavenly glory, and then shall 
the kingdom of God be perfected." Now we know that the 
Apostles and all the Christians of the first century looked 
forward with the firmest trust and the most fervent longing 
to the return of Jesus to assume the Messiahship. There i& 
hardly a page of the New Testament that does not mention 
this expectation. But did Jesus himself share it ? Can he 
who was so free from all fanaticism, &om all capricious ex- 
cesses of the fancy, can he have imagined such a thing to be 
true ? It is certain, at any rate, that few of his utterances on 
this subject have come down to us unaltered ; for oral tradition,, 
which delighted in busying itself in this matter above all 
others, has sometimes disguised them past recognition, and 
very often modified them.^ But their number is so great 
that we can hardly set them all aside, and the authenticity 
of some few can scarcely be questioned. The unanimity of 
the Apostolic tradition, too, is best explained on the suppo- 
sition that the Master not only foretold the triumph of hi& 
cause and the advent of the, kingdom of God in spite of the 
violence of the opposition and in consequence of his own de- 
votion, but also spoke of his own personal share in the 
triumph and the joy of the kingdom even should his life be 
sacrificed in founding ii We must indeed admit that with- 
out some such return his title and dominion, his connection, 
with his work, his followers and his kingdom would be little 
more than nominal. And when we look at it more closely, 
the thought, **I shall come again!" is not so unnatural as it 
appeared, and is at any rate far from fanatical We must 

^ Compare John xxl 23 ; 2 Thessalonians ii. 1 ff. 
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begin by putting completely on one side our own conception 
of an eternal life of all the pious dead in heaven. This idea 
was quite foreign to the IsraeHtes in the time of Jesus as 
well as previously. Heaven they regarded as the dwelling- 
place of God and of the angels only; or if by a rare exception 
£ome very few of the sons of men dwelt there, it was but for 
a time. The dead went down to the realm of shades, whence, 
when the kingdom of God was estabUshed, the pious would 
rise to live here on earth once more. Nor have we any reason 
to suppose that Jesus himself believed in the endless abode 
of all the pious in heaven ratiier than in their renewed life 
upon earth. For as far as such modes of thought and con- 
<;eption are concerned, he too was a child of his times. Now 
a behef had prevailed ever since the MaccabsBan war of in- 
dependence, and had been greatly strengthened by the in- 
surrection of Judas the GahlsBan, that loss of life in the ser- 
vice of the Lord was the sure way to a glorious resurrection 
at the dawn of the golden age.^ Bearing all this in mind, 
<;an we wonder that when Jesus had resolved to take up the 
task and assume the dignity of the Messiah, when he foresaw 
or at least suspected that the kingdom of heaven must in all 
likelihood be founded in his blood, he said to himself and his 
friends: ** When all is finished I shall come again, and then 
it will be as the Messiah." 

But it may still be asked : Suppose Jesus did believe that 
in case he must die he would yet return to earth before his own 
generation had died out, where did he suppose that he would 
be between the hour of his death and that of his return ? 
This brings us to a very difficult question. We have sup- 
posed, in opposition to very many and very excellent scholars, 
that Jesus entertahied and uttered the belief that in any case 
lie should personally share the glories of the heavenly king- 
dom here on earth, should be the first of its citizens, re- 

^ Daniel xii. 2, 3 ; 2 Maccabees vii. 9, 14, 23 ; compare Matthew ztu 25. 
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yerenced by all the rest as their leader. But it does not 
follow tiiat he really nsed the language almost always attri- 
buted to him in the New Testament : ^^ I shall come again in 
divine splendour on the clouds." 

We dare not give a decided answer to the question 
whether Jesus ever used such expressions as this. Inas- 
much as scripture and tradition declared that Enoch, Moses, 
and Elijah had been provisionally received by God into 
heaven, it is possible that Jesus really expected not to remain 
in the realm of shades, but to be taken into heaven till his 
return to earth. It appears that the early Christians ex- 
tended the privilege to aU their martyrs. If Jesus really 
'Cherished such a hope, it was probably dictated by his long- 
ing for a life of unbroken communion with God. In this 
case the Gospels are correct in making him speak of his 
return, not from, the realms of the dead, but &om on high. 

But again : This beHef in the return of Jesus was the 
central point round which all the thoughts, the hopes, and 
•the efforts of the Apostolic age revolved; and, since the belief 
in the Master's resurrection from the shadow land and ascen- 
tion to heaven naturally carried with it the conception of his 
return from the realms of glory rather than from the shadow 
land, it is very possible that the anticipation of that event was 
first put into his lips in its present form in the Apostolic age, 
since the Christians could not suffer the smallest difference of 
beUef on so important a subject to subsist between themselves 
and their Master. In favour of this opinion, it may be urged 
that we never find any direct indication that Jesus supposed 
himself to be an exception to the general rule in this respect. 
Another reason for doubting whether his thoughts were ever 
definitely engaged on this subject, and whether he distinctly 
declared '' The Son of man shall come upon the clouds in 
the light of his Father's glory," may be found in the fact 
ihat to the last he retained some hope of seeing his efforts 
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crowned with success without the bitter extremity of trial. 
We are therefore unable to determine the extent to which 
tradition has worked up or modified his utterances on this 
subject. But we may safely declare that he confided his own . 
future, as well as all things else, in perfect trust to the Father. 
We have now concluded a survey which throws consider- 
able light upon some of the sayings of the last period of the 
preaching of Jesus. Let us glance back over it, and compare 
it with the results of our former inquiries as to the Gospel of 
the kingdom which he preached at his first appearance and 
during the earlier period ofhisGahlaBan ministry.^ Onmaking^ 
this comparison it is impossible to deny that the unfavour- 
able reception Jesus had met, in such sharp contrast to the 
first appearance of success, disappointed him so bitterly as to 
cause an inevitable change in his conduct, his plans, and his 
prospects, and place his person and his preaching before us 
in quite a different Ught firom that in which they appeared 
during those early months. He still appears as pure, as great, 
as exalted as ever, and indeed his figure seems still bolder and 
more striking than before, but something of the winning gen- 
tleness is gone. At first his preaching had been * * glad tidings' * 
in the fullest sense ; but at the close of his career, on the 
way to Jerusalem, in the City of the Temple, warnings and 
threateniugs take an ever more prominent place in his teach- 
ing, and the last judgment, which he had previously passed 
over almost in silence, is the frequent topic of his discourses.* 
He had previously laid chief stress upon the preparation, 
upon the gradual establishment of the kingdom of God, upon 
the imperceptible conquests of his new principle in the hearts 
of men until it leavened all society ; but now the consumma- 
tion by an act of God, a great revolution in the world carry- 
ing terror to the unbeUevers and the unconverted, comes into 
prominence. In that day he is to come again, to receive his 

* See p. 193. "> Compare pp. 331, 358, 385—388, and chapter zxviii. 
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spiritnal supremacy, no longer disputed by any creature, and 
unlimited by time or space. 

There is an unquestionable loss inyplved in this change, 
but it is compensated by the heroism of the deed that Jesus 
was resolved to do. It was a giant's task which he laid upon 
himself when he resolved to make the kingdom come. But 
he did not shrink from the supreme sacrifice. He never lost 
his faith in God, in himself, in humanity, or in the future. 
He had resolved to be the Messiah, and straightway to esta^ 
blish the Messianic kingdom. 

To Jerusalem then I 



Chaptbb XXVII. 

ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM. 
MabkX. 1—31; Luke XIII. 22— 25.> 

MOST likely Jesus and his Mends only stayed a short time 
in the extreme north of the land. Thence they re- 
turned to Capernaum ; but Jesus neither preached nor made 
himself known in any of the cities or villages through which 
they passed. He desired to remain unknown, both to avoid 
the risk of being harassed by his enemies, and to enjoy the 
opportunity of uninterrupted intercourse with the Twelve. 
We can easily guess the subjects to which his conversation 
and, teaching were now principally addressed.' 

His public ministry in Galilee was now at an end. He 
seems to have spent a few days at Gapemaum again, perhaps 
to arrange his affairs or take leave of his friends before setting 
out on his journey, but even there we only find him in the 
company of his disciples and no longer addressing the mul- 
titudes. He had some hard but very needftd lessons still to 

> Matthew xiz. ; Luke zviii. 15-30. 
* Mark iz. 33 a, 30, 31. 
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teach his friends. For instance, when they were disputing 
for precedence in the approaching kingdom of God he rebnked 
their self-assertion and petty jealonsy, and commanded them 
to put away these headstrong thoughts and become simple 
and receptive as children, dwelling at the same time with the 
strongest emphasis on the high dignity and worth of '' the 
little ones." Here the Gospels insert his warnings against 
'' causes of offence," that is to say, every unhallowed con- 
nection that had been or might be contracted, every evil dis- 
position which had been cherished or suffered to exist, every- 
thing, in short, which might lead to faithlessness and desertion 
of the good cause. Here, too, they place amongst other sayings 
his exhortations to unbounded forgiveness.^ 

After this he left his native country, never to see it more. 
The general stream of pilgrims &om Galilee usually took the 
shortest way to Jerusalem, through Engannim, Shechem, 
and Ephraim, about three days' journey; but Jesus preferred 
the more circuitous route through Peraea. We can only guess 
his reason. It can hardly have been the dread of rough treat- 
ment from the Samaritans, still less any aversion to them. 
Nor can it have been a desire to avoid the numerous caravans 
of Galilaeans, journeying to the City of the Temple in high- 
wrought expectancy, and with cries of joy and triumph ; for 
though on these occasions there were always some who took 
the opportunity of visiting Jerusalem a few weeks before the 
feast, yet the great mass of pilgrims only came when it was 
close at hand, and we have reason to suppose that it was quite 
early in the spring as yet. But there was time enough to 
take the less frequented way, and since Jesus was anxious to 
avoid all possibility of exciting popular commotions on his 
journey, the present disposition of his followers seemed to 
make it unadvisable for him to pass through the thickly popu- 
lated district of southern Galilee. 

' See pp. 245, 206—208, 223 ; compare also Matthew t. 29, 30. 
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For he was now surrounded, not only by his Httle circle 
of friends, but by a more considerable band of followers, pro- 
bably drawn for the most part from the cities of the lake, 
and including several women.^ Their number was not large, 
and Jesus had not drawn them together purposely ; but they 
had hardly heard of his intended journey before they resolved 
to accompany him. Was he going to Jerusalem ? Then they 
would go there too. Now such an escort was in many ways 
desirable, and indeed the Master's personal safety almost de- 
manded it ; but it required watchful supervision, for it was 
obvious to them all that some extraordinary event was in the 
immediate future. Though Jesus had strictly forbidden the 
Twelve to speak of him as the future Messiah, yet it was easy 
to observe a significant change in their bearing towards him 
and the way in which they spoke of him to others ; nor did 
Jesus himself attempt to conceal &om his followers that the 
highest interests were involved in this journey, and that it 
stood in some immediate connection with the coming of the 
kingdom of God So the brightest expectations filled their 
hearts as they went with him to Jerusalem. Would the 
Messianic age, of which he himself had foretold the speedy 
advent with such emphasis and in such consoling words, now 
really come ? 

Since we have no trustworthy information whatever as to 
the time at which Jesus left Galilee or at which he arrived at 
the capital, we must be content with mere conjectures. Now 
various conversations and occurrences are reported as taking 
place in the course of the journey, which seem to show that 
it was by no means hurried. And again, we can hardly force 
all that occurred at Jerusalem into the space of a single week. 
It appears, therefore, that Jesus wisely determined to be in 
the city some three weeks at least before the festival, in order 
to make himself acquainted with the ground, and to establish 

^ Matthew xx. 17, xxvii. 55 ; Luke xix. 37, zxiii. 49. 
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himself firmly there before the great streams of pilgrims 
poured into Jerusalem. Most of these pilgrims came a week 
in advance, in order to observe certain ceremonies of so-called 
pnrification, and for Jesus and his company to arrive at the 
same time might have been dangerous, considering the 
general excitement that prevailed. It seemed advisable on 
every ground to be beforehand. 

For these reasons we may suppose that it was more than 
a month before the Passover when Jesus embarked at Caper- 
naum and crossed the lake. Disembarking on the south- 
eastern coast, he passed through Hippus into the valley of 
the Jordan, which he followed southwards with the river on 
his right, until, just above Beth-Haran, he reached the ford on 
the way to Jericho, from which the city was about two hours* 
journey distant. So far it had not been a pleasant journey. 
The floor of the Jordan valley is &om seven to ten miles broad, 
and something over sixty miles in length, from the lake of 
Gennesareth to the Dead Sea. It lies so low that in summer 
the heat is unendurable. Even in the evening and at night 
the close and heavy atmosphere is hardly cooled ; and the 
whole appearance of the valley is parched and dry. It was 
therefore for the most part thinly populated and far from fertile. 
In the early spring time, however, as the river poured its bois« 
terous waters to the south and often overflowed its banks, 
the region may have seemed far fresher and more pleasant 
than in summer, but even then it can have had but little life 
or variety to display, while the two long chains of white and 
barren lime stone rocks that skirted it on either side shut out 
the prospect everywhere. Not till the traveller reached the 
little plain of Jericho, about eight miles long and two and a 
half across, was the monotony of his journey relieved by a 
delightful surprise. Here the eye tested all at once on a 
spot most richly blessed by nature. It was full of beautiful 
pleasure grounds, where the luxuriance and variety of the 
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flowers rivalled the richness of the pasturage and the excel- 
lence of the trees and shrubs. In a word, it was known 
throughout the world as a Httle paradise. 

As Jesus passed through the monotonous valley and the 
smiling plain, who shall say what a host of thoughts crowded 
into his mind ! When last he sought the regions of the southern 
Jordan, it was to hear the Baptist before his own ministry 
began. It was hardly more than a few months ago, but it 
seemed like a lifetime, so much had happened in the interval ! 
And now, how vividly his predecessor stood before him once 
again, preaching of the judgment ! — ^But as to all those remi- 
niscences our Gospels preserve the profoundest silence. They 
tell us only of the glances Jesus cast into the future and 
the occurrences upon the journey. All these we should have 
to place on the soil of Judah itself were we literally to follow 
the first and second Gospels. But this representation can 
hardly be correct. We shall give the several events in the 
order in which they occur in the Gospels ; but shall set aside 
as wholly unworthy of credit the statement that Jesus ad- 
dressed the people here also *' as his custom was,'' and healed 
the multitudes that followed him. Moreover, in speaking of 
the task of the Messiah and of the judgment we shall now 
and then insert a saying of Jesus which the Gospels give 
elsewhere, but which appears to us to fall most suitably into 
this period. 

The first occurrence recorded on the journey is a hostile 
encounter with certain Pharisees who either lived in PersBa 
or were passing through it with a purpose similar to that of 
Jesus himself. They had doubtless heard how audaciously 
Jesus attacked the holy commandments, and either to con- 
viDce themselves personally of the truth of the report or else on 
purpose to involve him in opposition to the Law, they asked 
him: " Is it allowable for a man to put away his wife? " 

CO 
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Why did they select this point of attack above all others ? 
It appears that Jesus had already expressed himself on the 
subject with pubHcity and emphasis. At any rate Luke has 
preserved a detached saying referring to it, which has also 
found its way into the Sermon on the Mount in the series of 
contrasts between the old and the new principles which we 
have ahready examined.^ It is there jprovided with the usual 
introduction, and runs, *' It has been said: Whoever puts 
away his wife must give her a bill of divorce.* But I say 
that whoever puts away his wife is the cause of the adul- 
tery that he who afterwards marries her commits with her."' 
The law and usage of Israel on the subject of divorce had 
been instituted to check still grosser excesses of Oriental licen- 
tiousness, and how deeply the moral sense of Jesus must have 
been revolted by seeing that. Ihey were made the excuse for 
unheard of levity, nay for shameless immorality in contract- 
ing and dissolving marriage ! The text of Deuteronomy re- 
ferred to allowed of divorce in case a man had discovered 
'* anything improper *' in his wife, and since this expression 
is exceedingly elastic the scribes were far from unanimous as 
to its interpretation. Shammai and his followers held that 
divorce was never allowable except when a wife had been un- 
faithful to her husband; but others thought that her appear- 
ance in the street without a veil or with her neck bare was 
enough. Hillel and his followers actually maintained that a 
man might divorce his wife if she burned his dinner or made 
it too salt; and Babbi AMba, one of Hillers most celebrated 
successors, thought it reason enough for a man to divorce his 
wife if he preferred another woman I In any case the hus- 
band was the sole judge of his own cause, and the wife could 
never demand a separation. Of this last fact Mark, who was 
better acquainted with Boman than with Jewish habits in 

^ See pp. 289, ff. ' Deuteronomy xziv. 1. 

* Luke zvi. 18; Matthew y. 31, 32, after an amended text. 
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this matter, was not aware.^ We may imagine how women 
were humiliated by such customs, how deeply the institution 
of marriage was degraded, and what fatal results to education 
and domestic life must necessarily follow. 

Jesus, as we should have expected, had a very decided 
answer ready for these Pharisees. "Have you never read in 
the Scripture that the Creator made man male and female 
in the beginning, and said: Therefore shall a man forsake 
his father and mother to cleave to his wife, and these two shall 
be one ?' They are inseparably one, and the caprice of man 
may not sever those whom the will of God has joined t '' But 
this appeal to the state of things before the promulgation 
of the Law neither silenced nor convinced the Pharisees. 
"Then would you have it go for nothing," they retorted 
sharply, " that Moses expressly ordained divorce by means 
of a written bill?" "It was only because of your dullness 
of soul," said Jesus in a tone of lofty rebuke, '< that Moses 
permitted you to put away your wives. It was not so in the 
beginning. And I tell you, whoever puts away his wife and 
marries another is an adulterer, and so is anyone who marries 
a woman that her husband has divorced." 

The Pharisees withdrew in indignation at this audacious 
rupture with the Law of the Lord. But even the disciples, 
amongst whom Simon was certainly not the only married 
man, were astonished and alarmed. This need not surprise 
us. Perhaps when Jesus had spoken on the subject before, 
they had paid no special attention to what he said. At any 
rate, they had never before seen the matter in the light in , 
which he had put it now, and his rule was in direct contra- 
diction to public opinion and to all the usages of society. 
We can easily see that it was dictated by a very lofty con- 
ception of marriage itself, and was inspired by a deep faith in 
mankind and in the fature. With his eye upon the approach- 

>]darkx.l2. * Genesis il 24. 
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ing kingdom of God, Jesus could no longer consent to a com- 
promise, or make terms with an unclean passion.^ Early 
Christianity, however, which fell so far short of ihe Master's 
exaltation of spirit, soon thought it necessary to temper the 
strictness of his command, and in two of the four passages 
that refer to the subject— the two which occur in Matthew — 
the absolute prohibition of divorce is modified by the insertion 
of the words '' unless the woman has committed adultery.'* 
This reservation, which was quite at variance with the inten- 
tion of Jesus, produced a corresponding change in the question 
of the Pharisees, who were now made to ask whether a man 
might put away his wife " for every cause." The Roman 
Catholic Church, on the contrary, maintains, at least in 
theory, that marriage cannot be annulled. But to return to 
the disciples. In the first Gospel we are told that when the 
controversy was over they said to the Master : " If it is true 
that a man can never, under any circumstances, put away 
his wife, the most prudent course is not to marry at aU ! " 
Jesus did not stay to refute this timorous deduction, but gave 
a fresh turn to the discourse by admitting that in some cases, 
apart from those in which marriage was physically impos- 
sible, it might be best to abstain from it. It might be a 
necessary sacrifice to the kingdom of God. There had been, 
and there still were, those whom a deep sense of their own 
special mission urged to sacrifice wedded love, domestic 
happiness, and all the pleasures of life in order that they 
might consecrate their undivided powers to the highest in- 
terests of man. But for this a special sense of duty, a special 
strength of will and intensity of faith, and great self-command 
and self-denial were needed. 

So said Jesus; and we listen to his words on this subject 
with extremest interest. It need hardly be said that though 
he appealed to the authority of the Scripture in his contro* 

^ Compare p. 291. 
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versy with the Pharisees, yet the views of marriage, which 
brought him once more into conflict with the rehgion of his 
people, were not founded upon a text of the Bible. On the 
contrary, if the text in Genesis was for him, that in Deute- 
ronomy was against him ! It was in view of man's original 
disposition, which revealed the Creator's will, that he main- 
tained the purely moral nature and the divine origin of mar- 
riage, and as a consequence its sanctity' and indissolubility. 
From this the dignity and rights of woman and the lofty sig- 
nificance and function of family life follow as a natural con- 
sequence. But in the same breath, as it were, with which 
he maintains all this, he goes on to demand inexorably the 
sacrifice of everything, if need be, to principle. On this very 
journey we catch the echo both of his high appreciation of 
domestic life and of his conviction that all things must be 
sacrificed for the Kingdom of God's sake. 

His experiences upon the way were not always painful. 
Thus we are told that once when he had gone into a house 
certain parents came with their children in their arms 
or walking at their sides. It was easy to see what they 
wanted. Sometimes parents would bring their children to the 
synagogue for the superintendent or one of the rabbis to ask 
a blessing on their heads, and so these people had brought 
their little ones to the prophet of Nazareth, with a feeling 
that the very touch of such a holy man of God must have 
some special power in it. But the disciples, who were be- 
ginning to feel their own importance and who would not 
have their Master disturbed for such a trivial cause, turned 
them away with some harshness, and they were just going 
back disappc^ted when fortunately Jesus saw what was 
taking place. He was exceedingly displeased with his dis- 
ciples, and said, '' Let the children come to me and forbid 
them not ! Verily the kingdom of heaven is of such as they." 
When he had thus rebuked the disciples, the parents came 
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boldly to him, and he took the little ones upon his knee or 
in his arms, and embraced them and kissed them. Then he 
laid his hands upon them, and prayed for a blessing on them 
and sent them away happy. 

" The kingdom of heaven is of such as they." What did 
he mean by these words ? He may have meant that, sad 
experience haying tanght him how dull of heart the grown- 
up people round him were, his chief hopes for the kingdom 
of God were now built upon the rising generation, whose 
innocence and freedom from prejudice made them so precious 
in the heavenly Father's eye. Or else, as Mark and Luke 
would have it, he meant that no one can enter into the king- 
dom of God unless he becomes as simple as a child. On more 
than one occasion, when Jesus speaks of children, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say whether he means to be understood 
hterally or only refers to the simple, the weak, the lowly, and 
those of whom the world takes no account.^ In any case, 
this winning scene of Jesus blessing the little children crowns 
and confirms his views of marriage and domestic life. 

But most of the conversations and occurrences of this 
journey had, as we should expect, some direct reference to 
the kingdom of God. Inasmuch as the disciples' minds 
were filled with thoughts of the great events now near at 
hand, their disposition could not fail to exercise an influence 
upon those Mnth whom they came in contact. Thus, a certain 
man once came to Jesus and asked him, anxiously, whether 
there were not very few who would be saved at the last judg- 
ment and would share the salvation of the Messianic age. 
His answer was an exhortation to all who heard him to in- 
creased moral effort. "Strive with all your might to gain 
an entrance at the narrow door ; for I tell you that many 
shall seek in vain to enter by it. When the master of the 

> See pp. 223, 208, 222. 
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house has received his gaests and welcomed them, and has 
risen and closed the door, then you may begin to knock from 
outside, and cry * Lord, open to us I ' but he will answer, 
* I know not whence you are.' ** 

On another occasion, when a question of similar import 
was addressed to him, his answer showed that the effort he 
required included the voluntary renunciation of everything 
which could hold back the heart from its sacred mission. 
The circumstances were as follows : He was met upon his 
way by one who bowed down before him reverently and said: 
" Good Master I What must I do to secure eternal life in the 
kingdom of God?" Theire was something in the words 
themselves or in the man ^o uttered them which pleased 
Jesus, something which spoke of straightforward purity and 
simplicity, earnestness and trust, but there was also a certain 
air of self-satisfaction about the man which argued a superficial 
conception on his part of the requirements of the moral life, 
and warned Jesus against making the smallest concession to 
his weakness. So he began by condemning the careless use 
of such a word as good, which, rightly considered, implied 
nothing less than absolute perfection : " Why do you call me 
good ? No one is good but God. You know the command- 
ments : not to commit adultery, not to murder, not to steal, 
not to bear false witness, to defraud no man, to honour your 
father and mother." What did he mean by this answer ? 
That every man would be judged according to his light ? Or 
that the Ten Commandments, properly carried out, embraced 
the whole moral law ? Or did he wish to draw from the other 
a declaration of what his conduct hitherto had been ? How- 
ever this may be, the man answered, " All this I have observed 
from childhood." The frank, straightforward air with which 
he made this declaration won the heart of Jesus, and in hopes 
of discovering the man to himself and at the same time win- 
ning him finally for the kingdom of God he said, with all the 
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force and persnasion of which he was master, " Ton still 
lack one thing. Sell all yon have and give the money to the 
poor. Then yon will have a treasure laid np for yon by God 
when the kingdom of heaven comes ; and do yon meanwhile 
come and follow me." Alas ! the demand was too hard for 
him, for he was very rich. He conld not break the ties 
which bound him to the world. He conld spare much for 
the great salvation — ^bnt not alL Deeply cast down, perhaps 
more at his own weakness than anything else, he went away 
in a far other frame of mind from that in which he had 
come. 

The version of the story we have given is that of Mark 
and Luke, the latter of whom describes the interrogator as 
*^ a ruler." Matthew calls him a young man, whence the 
story is commonly described as that of ''the rich young 
man." This is not the only point in which the first Gospel 
departs from the others. For instance, it seemed strange 
and even shocking that Jesus should have expressly repudi- 
ated the title of honour, ** good," and consequently Matthew 
simply omits it altogether.^ Again, he lays the chief stress 
upon the fulfilment of the precepts of the Law in simple love 
to one's neighbour as the condition of citizenship in the king- 
dom of God, while Mark and Luke emphasise the breaking 
of all worldly ties to follow Jesus. But in the essential 
points our authorities are all agreed. 

Now Jesus had never demanded such a sacrifice before. 
Even the Twelve had never been required to sell their pro- 
perty and give away the money. We must bear it carefully 
in mind that he was by no means uttering a general pre- 
cept, but was speaking with special reference to the individual 
requirements of the man who stood before him, and to the 
critical importance of the time, which would less than ever 
brook the smallest indecision. It was this that raised his 

^ After an amended text. 
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demands so high. The eye, the hand, the foot that caused 
offence must be plucked out or hewn off.^ It seems that the 
result in this special instance was a painful disappointment 
to Jesus himself. At least, when the man was gone, he 
looked round upon his disciples, and said with a sigh, '< How 
hard it is for those that have riches to enter into the- king- 
dom of heaven ! " And in answer to their look of amazement 
he repeated : " Beloved, what a mighty effort isirequired to 
secure an entrance I ^ I tell you again, it is easier for a 
•camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God." Worse and worse I thought 
the disciples, he said it was hard before, but now he says 
it is impossible ! " Who will be saved then ? " they 
whispered to one another in the utmost consternation. Jesus 
heard, and looking significantly upon them said, " Yes ! 
to man it is impossible, but not to God ; for everything is 
possible to God ! " 

We can see what Jesus meant. These last words' 
express the thought which sustained him in all his disap- 
pointments and which the experience of his own soul was 
ever confirming. It is, in truth, beyond the power of man 
to secure for himself or others an entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven; but it is here that God*s almighty power is 
displayed. Jesus, however, w'as not proclaiming the dogma 
of divine omnipotence, but was simply stating what the life 
of his own soul had taught him, namely, that God can 
■enable us to make the greatest sacrifices, to renounce 
ourselves absolutely, to accomplish what would be utterly 
impossible without Him; that the man whose heart God has 
once stirred cannot in the long run resist the impulse of His 
spirit, the impulse of sacred love. He spoke, of course, in 
part to encourage his followers, and direct them to man's 

> Compare p. 215 ff., 222 ff., 239 ff. 
* After a better reading of Mark x. 24. 
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only refiige in conscious weakness and impotence ; but he 
spoke yet more to quicken his own hope ; for he had felt, 
and snrely not for the first time, the unhallowed power or 
gold, and much as he longed to rescue this man from his 
slavery to the world, he found that he was powerless. How 
many good hearts, he thought, are only held back by wealth 
and distinction from joining me ! But God's power, I know, 
is greater than any worldly influence. He can break these 
chains, and He will ! 

Meanwhile the disciples had partially recovered from 
their consternation, and Peter, perhaps with some lingering^ 
hesitation in his voice, began: ** But we have left everything^ 
to follow yoiL" It was as though he would say, " Surely, we 
are safe ? '' Naturally, Jesus was more than ever inclined 
at this moment to value their devotion, so he answered, with 
warm affection, ** I tell you truly, everyone who has left 
house, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, 
or lands for my sake, shall be compensated many fold 
even now in this present time ; and when the day of sal- 
vation dawns, he shall receive everlasting life. Then shall 
many be last instead of first, and first instead of last." 

Here again Jesus looks forward into the glorious future. 
Then shall men change their parts, and the world's great- 
ones shall be cast down from the seat of honour, while those 
whom the world despises now shall be exalted then by God ! 
After what has been said already,^ we shall not wonder that- 
these words also have been misunderstood and tampered with. 
To begin with, the first Gospel makes an addition to Peter's- 
question, and gives it thus : ** But we have left everything to 
follow thee. What shall we have therefore ?" This addition 
changes the diffident disciple's timorous question into a bold 
and selfish demand for a reward, which would have succeeded, 
strangely to the anxious exclamation of the disciples the mo- 

» See pp. 424 ff. 
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ment before, and would certainly have drawn a very different 
answer from Jesus. It is true that Matthew finds a waming^ 
against self-exaltation in the saying about ^' the first and th^ 
last" and in the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
called at different hours,^ but this corrective comes too late, 
and is altogether too weak to balance the express promise of 
glory and blessedness just made to the Twelve. And indeed 
this very Gospel heightens the promise in a truly remarkable 
fashion, for, in contradiction to a saying which we shall con- 
sider presently,' it makes Jesus sanction the Jewish-Christian 
expectations and say, " I tell you that when all things are 
made new, when the Son of man is seated on the throne of 
his glory, you who have followed me shall likewise sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel." This 
saying is also found in another connection in the third 
Gospel, in which we should hardly have expected it." Finally, 
Matthew misunderstands the sense in which Jesus spoke of 
compensation for every sacrifice that his disciples made» 
Jesus spoke of what he knew by experience ;* namely, that when 
we have left our old surroundings in pain and toil, the new 
surroundings into which we enter more than compensate us ; 
that the fellowship of many kindred spirits makes ample 
amends for the ties of kindred we have had to break for the 
kingdom of God's sake ; in a word, that the joy which God 
gives to his faithful servants even now far outweighs the 
pain of every voluntary sacrifice. But the Evangelist failed 
to understand him, and omitted the words "now in this 
time," thinking that this new kinship and these new posses- 
sions referred to the treasures of the kingdom of heaven. 
Mark, on his side, falls into circumlocutions and repetitions^ 
and adds, from the experience of his own times, " with per- 
secutions" for the Gospel's sake. 

> See p. 380. * See pp. 449, 450. « Luke xxiL 30. 

^ Compare 308, 309. 
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Thus we see how determined the early Christians were to 
force the Master's words into agreement with their own ideas 
and experience upon this point if upon no other. 



Chapter XXVIII. 
ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Luke XII. 49-53, 67-69, XIII. 1-9, XL 24—26, XIX. 1—10 ; 

Matthbw XX. 17— 34.* 

EVEN if we had no direct indications or accounts of such 
a thing, we should suspect from what we know of the 
gloomy forebodings entertained by Jesus, that he often had 
moments of deep depression in the course of this journey. 
Sometimes it was the probable result to himself of all his 
•efforts that afflicted him; sometimes the fearful judgment 
that his people was drawing upon itself ; sometimes the great 
strain and ferment which he himself was causing. Did not 
his Gospel hurl the torch of dissension amongst his contem- 
poraries ? And what a sharp contrast was offered by this fact 
-to the sweet hopes he himself had formerly cherished, and 
the fair, bright anticipations still entertained by his followers. 
And was he not constantly compelled himself to insist on 
the rupture of the tenderest and hoHest ties ? The king- 
dom of peace and love, promised by the prophets, would surely 
come, but who could say after how long and how terrible a 
struggle ? Listen how he poured out his heart to his friends ! 
" I am come to bring fire into the world. What shall 
I do then ? Would that it were already kindled I But I 
have a baptism with which to be baptised, and how am I 
troubled till it be over I Do you think that I have come to 

'Matthew x. 34—36, v. 25, 26, xii 43-45; Mark x. 32-^; Luke 
otviii. 31-43. 
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give peace to the earth ? No, I tell you, but diyisions and 
war. For henceforth the five inmates of one house shall be 
divided, three against two, and two against three; the father 
against his son, and the son against his father ; the mother 
against her daughter, and the daughter against her mother ; 
the mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law; so shall the 
members of the same household become one another's foes ! "^ 

We shall presently hear Jesus speak of this baptism 
again. He means that he will be plunged into the depths of 
suffering, that the waters of affliction will not only rise to his 
lips but flow over his head. It is a striking metaphor, like 
that of the cup of suffering filled to the brim. But here let 
us consider some of the solemn warnings and denunciations 
which he addressed to the bystanders or the people at large. 
We could sometimes fancy that we were listening to John 
instead of Jesus. 

He was greeted on a certain day with the mournful 
tidings that Pilate had laid hold of certain Galilseans who had 
come to offer their sacrifices at Jerusalem, and had slain 
them in the forecourt of the temple. We know nothing as 
to the exact date of this event or the circumstances which 
occasioned the murder. Possibly there was some slight 
tumult to which the restless, excitable temperament of the 
countrymen of Jesus might easily give rise. The news doubt- 
less made a very different impression upon different hearers. 
While one would clench his fist and turn his eyes to heaven, 
wondering whether the measure of Israel's oppression by 
these cursed heathens did not yet overflow, and whether the 
hour of redemption had not yet struck ; others of a more 
cautious and submissive temperament would shake their 
heads and declare that the victims had fallen before a 
righteous judgment of the Lord. But Jesus, while emphatic 

1 Compiure MicaJi yii. 6. 
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cally repudiating this Je-wish doctrine of divine << judgments,'* 
warned his hearers no less earnestly against being excited to 
revenge by the murderous event, and urged them rather to 
regard it as a presage of the fate that hung over their own 
lieads also. He took the same opportxmity to remind them 
of an accident that had happened a short time before in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, opposite the south-west comer 
of the city wall,^ from which false conclusions had likewise 
leen drawn. " Do you think," he said severely, " that the 
death of these GalilaBans shows that they were special sinners 
amongst their fellow-countrymen ? I tell you no ! but unless 
you repent you shall all perish likewise ! Or do you think 
ihat the eighteen men who were crushed in the ruins when 
the tower of Siloam fell were specially guilty amongst all the 
citizens of Jerusalem, in God's sight ? I tell you no ! but 
unless you repent, you will all perish likewise. 

To enforce the necessity of a speedy repentance, Jesus 
used an illustration borrowed from the administration of 
earthly justice. It was best, he said, even at the very last 
moment, to come to some friendly agreement with a creditor. 
What he meant was that it was wise for a man to be recon- 
•ciled with God in time, before he was cast into the fire of 
Gehenna. These are his words: " Why do you not consider 
what to do ? K you are going with your creditor to the 
•court of law, do your best, even on the very road, to appease 
him. Otherwise he will take you before the judgment seat, 
and the judge will hand you over to the gaoler, and the 
gaoler will throw you into prison. I tell you, you will never 
<some out again till you have paid the last farthing of your 
debt I " 

Sometimes his warnings were addressed to all Israel; and 
Btill in the form of parables: ** There was a certain fig-tree 
Rowing in a vineyard, and the master kept coming to see if 

> See Map TV. 
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there was any fruit on it, but could never find any. Then 
he said to the vinedresser: ' See, I have come to look for fruit 
upon this fig-tree for three years, and have never found any. 
Gut it down, for it impoverishes the ground for nothing.' 
But the man replied: 'Master, let it alone one year more, 
and I will try it once again. I will dig up the earth round 
its roots and manure it well; and then if it bears fruit all 
the better, and if not you can cut it down next year.' " 

We can see that it is not so much God's long suffering as 
the certainty of the approaching judgment that Jesus seeks 
to enforce. One more attempt to teach his people their true 
calling, and then .....! But the conversion must be 
genuine, lasting, fruitful, not a mere fitful reformation fol- 
lowed by a far more hopeless relapse. Jesus had had expe- 
rience of such reformations, and compared his incorrigible 
contemporaries to a man possessed by a devil, who had been 
relieved for a little while, but only to become a victim to his 
old disease in a yet more terrible degree. ''When the un- 
clean spirit is gone out of a man, he wanders about in deserts 
seeking a resting place and finding none. Then he says : 
* I will go back to my old house, out of which I came.' So 
he comes and finds it uninhabited, swept clean and beauti* 
fied. Then he goes and finds seven other spirits, yet more 
wicked than himself, and takes them with him, and they 
go into the house and stay there. The last state of this man is 
worse than the first; and even so shall this wicked race go 
on from bad to worse ! " 

We should certainly be wrong in supposing that Jesus 
never had brighter and more cheerful hours or days during 
this journey* On the contrary, we have already mentioned 
tokens of affection and reverence which he met with 
and rejoiced in on his way. But it is only natural that as 
he drew near to the goal of his journey, the fearful thought 
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of a fatal issue to all his efforts should again have risen in 
his mind with fresh distinctness. He had now crossed the 
river, left the valley of the Jordan behind him, and set his 
foot upon the territory of Jndah, where the road led np a 
gentle ascent, through a densely populated district, and 
through natural scenery widely different from that which he 
had just left. And here, we are expressly told, Jesus took 
the Twelve aside again to speak to them of what was weigh- 
ing on his mind. " We are going up to Jerusalem, and the 
Son of man,'' — but in this case we must not attempt the 
task upon which we ventured in a previous instance,^ of restor- 
ing the original form of his discourse, for the words of this 
third prediction of suffering have been adjusted to the event 
down to the minutest details by all the three Gospels. Jesus 
is made to foretell that he will be given up to the Sanhe- 
drin, condemned to death by that assembly, and put into the 
hands of the heathen authorities to be mocked, scourged, and 
crucified. Mark and Luke do not even omit to say that he 
would be spat upon, while the latter puts into the mouth of 
Jesus the words, " all that was written by the prophets shall 
be accomplished upon the Son of man." In Mark, Jesus and 
his disciples completely change characters, for the latter hang 
back in dismay or follow timidly, while the Master goes on 
undisturbed and calm. We therefore leave all this as we find 
it, and can only be sure that on this occasion also Jesus con- 
cluded the discourse by an assurance that even if he were 
defeated for a time, yet ** after three days" he would rise 
victorious. 

His disciples understood the certainty of his final triumph 
better than the probability of his temporary defeat. Of 
course they were not so incapable of understanding his 
teaching, or sympathising with his anxiety, or so absolutely 
blind to the true position of affairs, as not to apprehend the 

» See pp. 417 ff. 
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possibility of a hard and bitter straggle, involving them in 
the greatest difficulties and dangers, before the opposition 
should be overcome and the kingdom of God attained. But 
they were prepared, in such a case, to stand faithfully and 
bravely at their Master's side as he fSaced the enemy, and 
to protect him from violence, sword in hand, against any 
odds. But as for the thought that their Master himself 
might have to purchase the victory by his own death, that 
they could not by any possibility accept, that was still in 
conflict with all their ideas and all their faith, that was still 
an absurdity to them. And so, when they saw that the 
crisis drew near, visions of grandeur and honour floated 
before their minds. Indeed two of them, the brothers 
James and John, thought that it was a good opportunity 
for securing their own future. They did not think it 
would be unfair or ungenerous towards the rest if they tried 
to gain the highest rank for themselves, for they, together 
with Simon, had been the flrst summoned and the most 
trusted of all the disciples. And if anything was to be done 
it was high time now to do it. But since they could hardly 
venture upon putting their plan into execution themselves 
they persuaded their mother to help them, and she would 
do anything if the interests of her children seemed to 
require it. So, once on a time, before they had reached 
Jericho, Zebedee's wife came with her two sons to Jesus^ 
threw herself upon the ground before him, and begged a 
boon of him. " What is it ?" he asked her gently. "Promise 
me," she cried, humbly but fervently, " that these two sons 
of mine shall sit in your kingdom, the one on your right 
hand and the other on your left.'' 

Here, again, we encounter the flxed belief of the disciples 
that since their Master was going to the city of God, ere long 
though the severest sufferings and the most stubborn conflict 
might intervene, he would ascend the throne of the Messiah. 

DD 
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When tUs took place James and John hoped to gain the 
highest places of honour after Jesus himself. What a pain- 
ful shock this request must have been to Jesus ! Was it in 
vain that he had warned his disciples so expressly yet again 
against self-exaltation and emulation ? Would they remain 
to the end the victims of mere worldly ambition ? What could 
he expect from such disciples ? Would they be true to him 
and to the good cause when heavy sacrifices were required ? 
He did not utter a word of reproof to the mother, for he could 
easily forgive even such a request as hers if dictated by a 
mother's love ; but turning to the two disciples he said, with 
more than usual sternness, "You know not what you ask. 
Have you courage and strength to drink the cup which I 
must drain, and to submit to the baptism with which I must 
be baptised ?" But they did not notice the tone of rebuke, 
and only heard the conditions. There was no need to doubt 
their readiness, however hard the proof might be. "We 
have," they answered, so eagerly that Jesus was encouraged 
by their zeal and felt that he was sure of them again. He 
answered more gently than before, "You shall empty the 
cup which I drink, and shall undergo the baptism with which 
I am baptised ; but to sit on my right hand and on my leffc 
is not mine to give. It is for them for whom God reserves 
it." 

Did Jesus himself believe that one would rank above 
another in the kingdom of God ? Was he so inconsistent 
with himself 1 Certainly not. He would have no outward, 
extraneous, arbitrary elevation of individuals, no distinctions 
such as the world recognises; but he knew very well that 
God has divided the gifts of the spirit diversely, and that 
one has increased his talents more and another less. Not 
only did he say: " The more humble, the more exalted; the 
more self-denying, the more to be honoured ! " But he also 
43aw tl^at the Father had given one clearer light and more 
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savoury salt of the spirit than another. Perhaps, at this 
very time the possibility rose before his mind) which was 
afterwards realised by Stephen and Paul, that he might yet 
£nd disciples less prejudiced and intractable than the Twelve, 
or even the chosen three, disciples who would penetrate 
farther into his meaning, would exert a more powerful influ- 
ence than they, and would become the first after himself in 
the kingdom of God ! 

However this may be, he was soon compelled to intercede 
amongst the disciples themselves; for when the other ten 
heard how James and John had tried to steal a march upon 
them, they were exceedingly angry ; for they were all of them 
equally worldly and ambitious. But Jesus, in order to restore 
a good understanding, called them all to him, and without 
at all excusing the conduct of the two brothers, gently re- 
proved the rest : " You know how things go amongst the 
heathens, how princes govern the peoples and great men 
control the masses. But it must not be so with you ! If any- 
one of you would be great, let him serve the rest; and 
whichever of you would be first, let him be the servant of 
all.^ Even so the Son of man has come not to be served, but 
to serve all others [and to give his life as a ransom for many]." 

That was, and is, andwiU ever be, the motto of the king- 
dom of God. How many of its professed servants understand 
and apply it as Jesus did himself, and required others to do ? 

The caravan passed by the stately groves to which Jericho 
owes its name of the "City of Palms;" by the precious 
balsam bushes that, according to the ancient authorities, 
grew nowhere else but here ; by the rose and flower gardens, 
which filled the air with their perfume, and which strangers 
vied with the people of the place in praising. At last they 
came to the beautiful, flourishing, active city of Jericho itself, 

> Compare Luke xxii. 25—27. 
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where they intended to stay and find quarters for the nighty 
to recover from the fifttignes of the jonmey and prepare them- 
selves for Hhe last and hardest part of their pilgrimage — the 
barren reach from Jericho to Jerusalem. Their fame had 
preceded them to Jericho, and a great crowd came ont to 
meet the celebrated rabbi or prophet of Nazareth who had 
succeeded John in preaching the approach of the kingdom of 
God. Curiosity and Mendly interest on the one hand, and 
hatred of the seducer of the people on the other, as weU as 
the deeper longing for the salvation of the Lord, brought out 
the citizens of Jericho in crowds; and as the company 
entered the city, and passed slowly fhrough it, the varying 
sentiments of the bystanders were from time to time dis- 
tinctly enough proclaimed. 

Now amongst the crowd a man, whose wealth was 
shown by his rich apparel, might have been observed pres- 
sing forward to get a sight of Jesus as he drew near the 
far end of the town where this man lived. He ^as the chief 
of the great tax office at Jericho, which was a very important 
one, and his name was ZacchsBus. We can well believe, 
therefore, that not a creature stirred a step to make way for 
him ! This grieved him beyond measure, for he was a short 
man and could not see over the shoulders and heads of 
the crowd; but he was determined not to be thwarted^ 
so he extricated himself from the crush and ran forward 
till he came to a place where a sycamore tree grew be- 
side the way. The caravan would pass by it ; so, regardless 
of his own dignity and the jeering of the lookers-on, he 
clambered up amongst the spreading branches of this tree, 
whence he could narrowly watch the man of whom he had 
heard so much that was good, and could observe him at his 
ease. Little did he think what was in store for him ! 

The crowd soon reached the spot, and many eyes were 
involuntarily raised to the fig-tree. Jesus himself looked up» 
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stood still, and cried to the publican, " Zacchseus, come down 
quickly, for I would gladly be your guest to-day." Zacchsus 
could hardly believe his ears. In a moment he was on the 
ground again, and after doing obeisance to his guest he con- 
ducted him to his house, while his heart overflowed with joy. 
But we can easily see what a bad impression this would make 
on the public. '* Just look ! He actually prefers to be the 
guest of such a sinner rather than of any of the respectable 
and virtuous people who would have been glad to entertain 
him." Such comments were freely uttered ; so freely indeed, 
that as ZacchsBus and Jesus were about to enter the house 
they could not help hearing them. The former perhaps feared 
that the unexpected honour, the great privilege of receiving 
the prophet might even yet be snatched away from him, and 
that Jesus might choose another host ; but at any rate he 
felt that he ought to show not only his gratitude, but also his 
perfect readiness to make fall amends for his past life ; so he 
took a brave resolve, and standing before Jesus with a certain 
solemnity of manner, he uttered this spontaneous vow, before^ 
the prophet crossed his threshold : " The half of my posses- 
sions, Lord ! I hereby give to the poor, and if I have exacted 
any undue payments I will restore them fourfold."^ Jesus 
was pleased by the man's passionate longing for salvation, and 
at once to set him at peace, to restore him to honour before 
the people and to defend his own conduct, said : " To-day is 
salvation come into this house, since he too is a son of Abra- 
ham ; for the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost." 

Probably the stay at Jericho was not a long one, but 
neither was it without results. The Pharisees may have been 
prevented from visiting Jesus by his staying in a sinner's 
house, but others would no doubt be only too glad of any 
opportunity of seeing and hearing him. And whoever came 

' Compare Exodus xxii 1, 4, 7 ; Numbers v. 6, 7 ; and p. 135. 
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he donbtless taught them that the kingdom of God ms at 
hand, and niged them with all his power to repent. Nor can 
we help imagining that his disciples scattered np and down 
amongst the people of Jericho, mnst in spite of themselTes 
have given utterance to their great expectations and set many 
a heart a-glow. We mnst also rememher that the scene of 
John's appearance and activity was not fiEur from Jencho, so 
that the impression he had made wonld he more lasting here 
than elsewhere, and the sound of his voice mnst still have 
been echoing in many a bosom. We can therefore well believe 
the statement that when the caravan left Jericho a great 
number of the citizens went with it. Most of these wonld 
only escort Jesus a little way, but some would attach them- 
selves to him more permanently. In connection with this 
circumstance the following story of a miraculous cure is 
given : — 

Just outside the city a certain blind man, Bartunseus, 
BSki by the road side begging. Hearing the approach of a 
number of people in no small commotion he asked what it 
was all about, and was told that Jesus of Nazareth was 
coming pasi Then a ray of hope shot through his night of 
misery, and he cried at the top of his voice, "Jesus, son of 
David, take pity on me !" In vain did the foremost of the 
crowd command him to be silent and rebuke him for dis- 
turbing the Master. He only cried all the more earnestly, 
" Son of David, have pity !'* Jesus heard him, stood still, 
.and said to the people round about him, "Let him come to 
me !" Then they said to the blind man, " Be of good cheer, 
he is calling you." In a moment BartimaBus had thrown off 
his cloak and sfcood up to be led to Jesus. " What would 
you have from me?'' said the Master kindly. "Babboni 
(my Master !) I would receive my sight again," answered 
.the other in a suppliant voice. With deep compassion Jesus 
laid his hand upon his eyes and said, "Beceive your sight I 
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your faith has saved yon.'' On the spot the blind man gained 
his sight again, and he followed his benefactor, rendering 
fervent thanks to God. 

Mark (and he alon'e) gives the blind man's name as 
Bartimseus, having already said that he was '*the son of 
TimaBUS," which is the same thing; but we must not be 
misled by the fact of the name being given (a circumstance 
to which there is no parallel in other stories of healing) into 
supposing that any actual individual was meant ; for in all 
probability this name is symbolical, and means '' son of the 
blind." It is of small importance that Matthew speaks of 
two blind men on this as on a previous occasion,^ or that 
Luke makes the event occur as Jesus enters Jericho instead 
of as he leaves it. He does so in order to provide a more 
suitable introduction to the meeting with ZacchsBus which he 
alone relates. It is possible that this symbolic narrative 
designedly places us at the point when Jesus turns directly 
towards Jerusalem, as an indication that he was ready to 
open the eyes of his people, the blind sons of blind fathers.^ 
But originally it was most likely a picture of Jesus as the 
sinners' friend. We need not stay to ask whether any 
special event which really took place at Jericho lies at the 
bottom of the story, nor whether the cure of the blind man 
(or men) in the first two Gospels corresponds properly to the 
rescue of Zachseus in the third, while Luke has preserved 
both the historical and the symbolical form of the event side 
by side.' Again, certain difficulties have been urged against 
the visit to the chief pubUcan itself; for instance, that Luke 
alone records it, that Jesus could not have known the man's 
name, and that Zacchaeus has the symbolical meaning of 
** clean; "*but these objections do not appear to us conclusive; 

» See p. 267. 
* Compare Matthew zv. 14, xxiiL 16, 17, 19, 24, 26 ; John iz. 
' See p. 259. * Compare Luke zi 41, with ziz. S. 
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of Zaedueiis and thai of the Uiod man give a tnie pietme, 
eaehinits way, of the character of the vodL of JesiUL But 
the point that strikes ns most^ and i^on iduch ire would laj^ 
the fullest stress, is the position iduch these stones oeen^j^ 
Vfho does not feel the significance of the fuct that here, in 
Jndiea itself, at the yery gates as it were of the City of the 
Temple, here as he enters upon the last stage of his career,, 
a stage in many respects so dark and gloomy, Jesus meets, 
ns yet again as the redeemer of the lost ones, loving and 
gentle, spontaneous and delicate in his advances, pitifiDQ» 
self-denying, and lovable as ever I 

Under every change that we have observed, even nndo* 
this last great revolntion in his prospects, his feelings, and the 
tone of his preaching, he remains the same in his divine pifcy 
for everyone who has gone astray. His heart was as warm 
as ever; his &ith in homan nature and his reyerenoe for 
man were not shaken for a 'moment by his melancholy eiqpe- 
rience. The preacher of 6od*s judgment, drawing near to 
the capital of his country, is still, eyen there, even to the 
end, the friend of sinners, the inspired advocate of the new 
and immortal principle of man's worth and God's loye. It 
was in this spirit of redeeming love, it wa^ to seek and to 
save, that he plunged into the midst of dangers that none 
foresaw more clearly than himself. 



